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TO EUGENIE H. 

We have shared together many hours of study, and you 
have been willing, at the cost of much patient labour, to 
cheer the difficult paths of intellectual toil by the unfail- 
ing sweetness of your beloved companionship. It seems 
to me that all those things which we have learned together 
are doubly my own ; whilst those other studies which I 
have pursued in solitude have never yielded me more than 
a maimed and imperfect satisfaction. The dream of my 
life would be to associate you with all I do if that were 
possible ; but since the ideal can never be wholly real- 
ized, let me at least rejoice that we have been so little 
separated, and that the subtle influence of your finer 
taste and more delicate perception is ever, like some 
penetrating perfume, in the whole atmosphere around 
me. 



PREFACE, 



I PROPOSE, in the foUowing pages, to consider the pos- 
sibilides of a satisfactory intellectual life under various 
conditions of ordinary human existence. It will form 
a part of my plan to take into account favourable and 
unfavourable influences of many kinds; and my chief 
purpose, so ^ as any effect upon others may be hoped 
for, will be to guard some who may read the book alike 
against the loss of time caused by unnecessary discour- 
agement, and the waste of effort which is the conse« 
quence of misdirected energies. 

I have adopted the form of letters addressed to persons 
of very different position in order that every reader may 
have a chance of finding what concerns him. The let- 
ters, it is unnecessary to observe, are in one sense as fic- 
titious as those we find in novels, for they have never 
been sent to anybody by the post, yet the persons to 
whom they are addressed are not imaginary. I made it a 
rule, firom the beginning, to think of a real person when 
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writing, from an apprehension that by dwelling in a world 
too exclusively ideal I might lose sight of many impedi- 
ments which beset all actual lives, even tiie most excep- 
tional and fortunate. 

The essence of the book may be expressed m a few 
sentences, the rest being little more than evidence or 
illustration. First, it appears that aB who are bom with 
considerable intellectual faculties are urged towards the 
intellectual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fowl are 
urged ta an aq\iatic life; but the lower animals have tWs 
adva»t^e over man, that as their purposes are simpler, 
so they attain them more completely than he does. The 
Hfe of a wild duck is in perfect accordsu^kce .with its 
instincts, but the life of an intellectual man is never on 
all points perfectiy in accordance with his insjinejts. 
Many of the best intellectual lives known to us have 
been hanrpered by veitatious impediments of the «iost 
various arid complicated. kinds; and when we come to 
have accurate and intimate knowlcc^e of the. liws led by 
our intellectual contemporaries, we axe always quite sure 
to find that each of them ' has some great thwarting (UflBh 
culty to contend against. jNbr is it too much to say that 
if a man were so placed, and endowed in eveiy W^^ that 
all his work should be m*de ^ ^?asy as the ^orant 
imagine it to be, that, man would find in that veary facility 
itself a condition most unfavoui^ble to his iateUec^tual 
gcoMb. So that, however <irciimstances may hdp us <Mf 
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hinder us, the intelkctoal life is always a contest or a 
di^pline, and the art or skill of living inteUectuaHy does 
not so much consist in surrounding ourselves with what 
is reputed to be advantageous as in compdling every 
drcumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some 
tribute of intellectual benefit and force. TTie needs of 
the intellect are as various as intellects themselves are 
various ; and if a man has got high mental culture during 
his passage through life it is of litde consequence where 
he acquired it, or how. The school of the intellectual 
man is the place where he happens to be, and his 
teache.-s are the people, books, animals, plants, stones^ 
and eaith round about him. The feeling almost always 
predominant in the minds of intellectual men as they 
grow older, is not so much one of regret that their oppor- 
tunities were not more abimdant, as of regret that ^ey 
so oflen missed oppcnrtunities which they might have 
turned to better account. 

I have written for all classes, in the conviction that the 
intellectual life is really within the reach of everyone ^dio 
earnestly desires It. The highest culture can never be 
within the reach of those who cannot give the years of 
labour which it costs \ and if we cultivate ourselves to 
^line in the eyes of others, to become buncos in litera- 
ture or science, then of course we must give many more 
hours of labout than can be spared from a life of praxrtical 
industry. ^ But I am fully convinced of this/ convinced \y/ 
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the observation of living instances in all classes^ that any 
man or woman of large natural capacity may reach the 
tone of thinking which may justly be called inteUectuali 
even though that thinking may not be expressed in the 
most perfect language. The essence of intellectual living 
does not reside in extent of science or in perfection of 
expression, but in a constant preference for h^hei 
thoughts over lower thoughts, and this preference may 
be the habit of a mind which has not any very consid« 
erable amount of information. This may be very easily 
demonstrated by a reference to men who lived intellect- 
ually in ages when science had scarcely begun to exist, 
and when there was but litde literature that could be of 
use as an aid to culture. The humUest subscriber to a 
mechanics' institute has easier access to sound learning 
than, had either Solomon or Aristotle, yet both Solomon 
and Aristotle lived the intellectual life. Whoever reads 
English is richer in the aids to culture than Plato was, yet 
Plato thought intellectually. It is not erudition that 
makes the intellectual man, but a sc^ of virtue which 
delights in vigorous and beautiful thinking, just as moral 
virtue delights in vigorous and beautiful conduct Intel- 
lectual living is not so much an accomplishment as a 
state or condition of the mind in winch it ^dcs ear- 
nestly for the lughest and purest trutk It is the continual 
exercise of a firmly noble choice betwe^ the lai:ger truth 
and the lesser, between that which is perfectly just and 
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that which falls a little short of justice. The ideal life 
would be to choose thus finnly and delicately always, yet 
if we often blunder and fail for want of perfect wisdom 
and dear light, have we not die inward assurance that 
our aspiration has not been all in vain, that it has brought 
us a litde nearer to .the Supreme Intellect whose efful- 
gence draws us whilst it dazzles ? Here is the true secret 
of that fascination which belongs to intellectual piusuits, 
that Aey reveal to us a little more, and yet a little more, 
of the eternal order of the Universe, establishing us so 
firmly in what is known, that we acquire an unshakable 
confidence in the laws which govern what is not, and 
never can be, known. 
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LETTfeR I. • 

TO A YOUNG MAN OF LETTERS WKDO WOWCBp EXPKSSIVILY. 

Mental labour believed to be jimocuous.to healthy persons — Diffi- 
culty of testing this— Case of the poet Wordsworth — Case of an 
eminent living author-^Case 6f a literary clergyman— Case of 
an energetic tradedmin^^Instances of two Londoners.who wrote 
professicmally— Scott'a p^ralysis^Byron's death— All intellec- 
tual labo^ proceeds on 4 p^ys^ica^ b^is. 

So little is really known about the action 'of the 
nervous system, that to go into the subject from the 
physiological point of view "would be to undertake a 
most difficult investigation, entirely beyond th6 compe- 
tence of an unscientific pefrsoti like your present corre- 
spondent You will, therefore, permit liie, in refererifce to 
this, to leave you to the teaching of the most advanced 

B 
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physiologists of the time ; but I may be able to offer 
a few practical suggestions, based on the experience of 
intellectual workers, which may be of use to a man 
whose career is likely to be one of severe and almost 
uninterrupted intellectual labour. 

A paper was read several years ago before the members 
of a society in London, in which the author maintained 
that mental labour was never injurious to a perfectly 
healthy human organization, and that the numerous cases 
of break-down, which are commor^y attributed; to ex- 
cessive brain-work, are du6, in reality^ to thfe previous 
operation of disease. 

This is one of those assertions which cannot be an- 
swered in a senteifce. Concentrated within the briefest 
expression it comes to this, that mental labour cannot 
produce disease, but may aggravate the consequences of 
disease which already exists. 

The difficulty of testing thb is. obvious ; for so long as 
health remains quite perfect, it remains perfect, of course, 
whether the brain te «sed or not ; and when failure of 
health becomes manifest, it is not always easy to decide 
in what degree mental labour may have been the cause of 
it^ Again, the accjiiracy of so general a statement cannot 
be proved by any number of instances in its favour, since 
it is universally admitted that brain-work is not the only 
cause of disease, and n6 6n<i affirms that it is more than 
one ^afnong^t, many causes which may impede the bodily 
functions. . jjj 

When the poet Wordsworth 3yas engaged in composing 
the "White :D.oe of Rylstone,^' be received a wound in 
hi$ fo9t, and he observed that the continus^tion of the 
lit<5rary labour Jpcieased the irritation of the wound ; 
^berea^ by $uspendpg his work he could dimioish it, 
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and absolute mental rest produced a perfect cure. In 
connection with this incident he remarked that poetic 
excitement, accompanied by protracted labour in com- 
position, alwajrs brought cm more or less of bodilj 
derangement He preserved himself from permanent^ 
injurious consequences bj his excellent habits of life. 

A very eminent living author, whose name I do not 
fed at liberty to mention, is always iHX>strated by severe 
illness at the conclusion of each of bis works ; another 
is unwell every Sunday, because he does not write on that 
day, and the recoil sdler the mental stretch of the week 
is too much for him. 

In the case of Wordsworth, the physical constitution is 
believed to have been sound. His health at sevenQr-two 
was excellent ; the two other instances are more doubtful 
in this re^>ect, yet both these writers enjoy veiy &ir 
health, after the pressure of bntin-work has been removed 
for any considerable time. A clergyman of robust 
organization, who does a good deal of literary work at 
intervals, told me that, whenever he had attempted to 
make it regular, the consequence had always been dis- 
tressing narous sensations, from which at other times 
he was perfectly free. A tradesman, whose business 
affords an excellent outlet for eneigetic bodily activity, 
told me that having attempted, in addition to his ordinaiy 
work, to acquire a foreign language which seemed likely 
to be useful to him, he had been obliged to abandon it 
on account of alarming cerebral symptoms. This man 
has immense vigour and energy, but the digestive func- 
tions, in this instance, are sluggish. However, when he 
abandoned study, the cerebral inconveniences disap- 
peared, and have never returned since. 

Two Londoners who followed literature as a pnrfessioii, 

B 2 
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and. who both worked to excess, had. cerebral attacks of 
a. still more decided kind. One of them, after his re- 
covery, resolved to regulate his work in futra^, so that 
it might never pass the limits of moderation. He is 
now living, and in: possession of a remarkably clear and 
richly furnished intellect. The other, who returned to his 
old haHts, died in two years from softening of the brain. 
I am not aware that in these cases there was any other 
disease than that produced by an immoderate use of the 
mental powers. 

The health of Sir Walter Scott — we have this on his 
own testimony — was imcommonly robust, and there is 
every reason to believe that has paralysis was brought on 
by the excessive labour which resulted from his pecu- 
niary embarrassments, and that without' such excessive 
mental labour and anxiety he would have preserved his 
health much longer. Th& death of Byron was due, no 
doubt, quite as niuch to habits of dissipation as to 
poetical excitement; still it is probable that he would 
have borne either of diese evil influences if it had not 
been accompanied by the other; and that to a man 
wlK)se way of life was so exhausting as Byron^ was, the 
addition of constant poetical excitement, and hard work 
in production, may be said widiout exaggeration to have 
killed him. We know that Scott, with all his facility, 
had a dread of that kmd of excitement, and withdrew 
from the poetital arena to avoid it We know, too, that 
the brain of -Southey proved ultimately unable to endure 
the burden of the tasks he laid upon it. 

Difficult as it maybe in some instances to ascertahi 
quite accurately whether an overworked man had per- 
fectly sound bodily health to t)egin witfi, obvioUs as it 
may be that in many breakdowns the final failure has 
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been accelerated by diseases independent of mental work, 
the facts remain, that the excessive exercise of the 
mental powers is injurious to bodily health, and that all 
intellectoal labour proceeds upon a physical basis. No 
man can safely forget this, and act as if he were a pure 
spirit, superior to physical considerations. Let me then, 
in other letters on this subject, direct your attention to 
the dose connecticm which exists between intellectual 
production and the state of the body and the brain ; not 
with the authority of a physician, but with the sympathy 
oi a feHow-labourer, who has learned something from 
his own experience, and still more from die more varied 
experience (rf* his friends. 



LETTER IL 

TO A YOUNG MAN OF UTTSaS WHO WOXIUED IXCXSSIVXI.T. 

Mental labour rarely compatible with the best physical conditions — 
Wordsworth's manner of composition— Mr. W. F. A. Delane — 
Geoige Sand working imder pressures-Sir Walter Scott's fidd- 
qports — Physical ezerdse the best tranquillizer of the nenroiis 
system — Eugene Sue — Shelley's love of boating — Nervousness 
the affliction of brain-workers — ^Nature's kindly warning — Work- 
ing by spurts— Beckford — Byron — Indolence of men of genius 
fortunate — ^DistressiBg nature of cerebral £eitigne. 

It is possible that many of the worst results of intel- 
lectual labour may be nothing more than indirect results. 
We may suffer, not from the work itself, but from seden- 
tary confinement, from want of exercise^ from insufficient 
variety and amusement 

Mental labour is seldom compatible with the best 
physical conditions; it is so sometimes, however, or 
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may be made so by an efibiit of will and resolution. 
Wordsworth composed his poetry in the^open air, as he 
walked, and, so preserved himself from the evil of close 
confinement to the desk. Mr. W. F. Ai Delane, who 
did so much for the organixatibn of the Times newi^>aper 
when it was under his manag^m^it, |pegan by doing law 
reports for that paper, in I/mdon and on circuit His 
appearance of rude health surprised other members of 
his profession, but he accounted for it by the care he 
took to compensate for the bad air and sedentary labour 
in the courts of law by travelling between the as»Ee 
towns on hooisebajck, and also by a more thsui commonly 
temperate way of life, since he carefully avoided the bar 
dinners, eatmg and drinking for health alone. It is pos- 
sible to endure the most unhealthy labour when there 
are frequent intervals, of invigorating exercise, accom- 
panied by habits of strict sobriety. The plan, so com- 
monly resorted to, of trying to get health in stock for the 
rest of the year, by a fortnight's hurried travelling in the 
autunm, is not so good as Mr. Delahe's way of getting 
the week's supply of health during the course of the 
week itself. 

It happened once that George Sand was hurried by the 
proprietor of a newspaper who wanted one of her novels 
as 2,feuUldon, She has always been a careful and delibe- 
rate worker, very anxious to give all necessary labour in 
preparation, and, like all such conscientious labourers 
she can scarcely endure to be pushed. However, on this 
occasion she worked overtime, as they say in Lancashire, 
and to enable herself to bear the extra pressure she did 
part of the work at night in order to keep several hours 
of daylight clear for her walks in the country, where she 
lived. Many writers, in the same situation, would have 
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temporaxily abandcmed eicercis^ but George Sand clung 
to it all the more at a time when it was especialfymeees- 
sary that she should be well In the same way Sir Walter 
Scott counterbalanced the effects ofr&edentaiy occupation 
by his hearty ^joymc^ of field-sports. It has been 
supposed that his outdoor exercise^ which to weaker 
persons i^ears excessive, may: have helped to bring on 
the stroke of paralysis which finally disabled him ; but 
the fitct isy that when the stroke arrived Sir Walter had 
altered his habits of life in obedience to what he beHeved 
to be his duty, and had abandoned, or nearly so, the 
active amusements of his happier years. I believe rather 
that whilst he took so much exercise his robust constitu- 
tion not only enabled himto endure it without injury, but 
required it to keep thenervdiis.iystem:heakhy,in spite -(^ 
bis hard work in literary cofupositiom Physical exercise, 
when* the ccmstkution is strong enough to endure it^ is, 
by far the best tranquillizer. (^ the nervbos system which 
has yet been discovered, and Sir Walter's life at Abbots- 
ibrd was, in this .reject at least, grounded on the true 
philosophy of conduct. The Fktench romancer^ Eugbie 
Sue, wrote till ten o'clock everjr morning, and passed 
the rest of the day, when at his country-house, qither in 
horserexercbe, or field-SpOM, . or gardening, for all of 
which he had a liking which amountedrto passion. Shelley's 
iddight was boating, which at once exercbed his muscles 
and relieved, his mind fircmi the weaririess of incessant 
invei^on or peculation. It will generally be found, that 
Whenever a man of .much intellectual distinction hi 
maintained his powers in fiill activity, it has been by 
avoiding the bad ejQfects of an entirely sedentary life. 

I well belief^e' th»i a. person naturally rc4)ust, with a 
deay and po^iref^ bvain, could b^ur twdve or fourteen 
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hours' work every day for yeats together to far as the 
work itself is concerned^ if only so large an expenditure 
of time left a snfiicient margin for amusement, and exer- 
cise, and sleep* But the priyation erf" exercise, by weak- 
ening the digestive and assimilative powers, reduces the 
flow of healthy and ridi blood to the brain — ^the brain 
requires an enormous quantity of blood, especially when 
the cerebral matter is rapidly destroyed by intdlectual 
labour — and usually brings ^n nervousness, the pecuHar 
affiction of the over-driven mental labourer. This ner- 
vousness is Nature's kindly warning, preserving us, tf we 
attend to it in time, from much more serious conse- 
quences. The best preventive of it, and often the only 
cure, is plenty of moderate exercise. The customs of 
the upper classes in Engknd haf^nly provide ^is in the 
best shape, that of amusement enjoyed in society, but 
our middle dasses in large towns do not get neariy 
enough of it, and the most studious are always strongly 
tempted to neglect it altogether. 

Men of great imaginative power are oommoniy addicted 
to a habit which b peculiarly dangerous. Hiey work as 
race-horses work, with the utmost intensity of effort during 
short spaces of- time, taxing all their powers whilst the 
brilliant efifort lasts. When Beckford wrote the wonderful 
tale ^' Vathek " in his twentieth year, he did it at a single 
sitting, which lasted for three days and two nights, and 
it cost him a serious iHness. Several of the best poems by 
Byron were written, if not quite widi equal rapidity, stiU 
on the same principle of composition at white heat In 
cases of this kind, Nature provides her own remedy in die 
indolence of the imaginative temperament, idiich leaves 
large spaces of time for the action of'tiie recuperative 
processes. The same law governs ihe physical en^gies of 
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the camivoiay which maintain, or recover, their capacity 
for extraordinaiy effort by intervab of absolute repose. 
In its long q)aces (^ mental rest the imaginative tem- 
perament recruits itself by amusement, whjcb in England 
usually includes physical exercise of some kind. 

This ifortunate indolence of men of genius would in 
most instances ensure their safety if they were not 
impelled by necessity to labour beyond the suggestions 
df inclination. The exhausted brain never of itself seeks 
the additional exhaustion of hard woik. You know very 
well when you are tired, and ^t such times the natural ipan 
in you asks plainly enough for re$t and recreation. The 
art is so to arrange our lives that the natural man may 
sometimes have his iray,^and Ibiget, if only for a time, 
the labours which lead to weariness— not to that pleasant 
weariness of the body which promises soundest sleq;>, 
but the distcessing ftt^e of the exhausted qarit whidi 
is tortured by the importimity of ideas whidi it is unable 
to express, and apprehensbns that it cannot dismiss, 
whidi fights through the sleepless ni^t the phantoms of 
unconcpierable horror* 

Note. — ^The bad effect of literary compoation on the phy^cal state 
wMdi was ofbsenred by WoidsWortii in his own case was alab 
noidoed ^ Sli^eydunng Ute coinpositidB of the '' Caid," wbicfa, he 
wkA^ had beep a^ fi|^e iUitKk>te to nerroos medicines, and kq>t» he 
believed^ the pain in his side ''as sticks do a fire." These influences 
are best o'bserved in people whose health is delicate. Although 
Joubert, for example, had an exttemefy^ dear intdlec^ he eoold 
icascdy write at alL on aoeomir of the pigraidd conseqvsnces. I 
have come ta the oonclnsSoa that literairy wcork acU simply as « 
strong sHmuiant, In moderate quantities it is not only innocent, 
but decidedly beneficial ; in excess it acts like poison on the nervous 
system. What constitutes excess every man has to find out by hii 
-ftwa expeiienot. A page was excess to Joiber^ a chapter was 
moderation to AjtoadiePqm^ 
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TO A STUDENT IN^tmCEktAtN 6BALTR. 

Habits of Kant, the philosophei:— Objection to aa over^miiiiite r^;u- 
larity of habit — ^Vahie of independence of character — Case oi 
an English authox^— Case of an English resident in Paris — Scott 
an abundant eater and drizdcer— Goethe also-- An eminent Frendi 
' puUisher— Tnigo^^Importaiice of good cookerf^Wine diisk- 
ing— -Ale — The aid of stimulants trracheipiis— The i^oof 
effects of tobacco— Tea and coffee — Case of an English deigy- 
man — ^Balzac — ^The Arabian custom of coffee-drinking— 'Wisdom 
of oocaiftbi^y using stimulants. ' 

Immanubl KakTj who was a master in the ait of. taking 
care of himself had by practice adquired a dfixten)us 
mode of foMing huhself uplid the.bed-clothes, t^ passii^ 
them over and under his shoalders^ ^ that, when the 
(^)eration was complete, he was shut up like th6 silkworm 
in his cocoon^ • ^When 1 am. thus snuglyfolded up in 
my bed,^' 4ie '^ould say to his^ends, V i say to mjfsel^ 
can any man be in better health than. I aim ?'V ^ ^ 

There is Qothing in the lives of philosopher^ more 
satisfactory than this little passage. If |Unt had, said to 
himsid^ '* Can anybody be wiser, .moire leamed, more 
justly deserving of immortal feme than I am ? " we shoidd 
have felt, that however agreeable this opinion migjit have 
jbeen to the philosopher who held it, his private sadsfection 
itood in need 6f confinnation from without ; and even if 
he had really beeii all this, we might have reflected that 
wisdom and learning still leave their possessor exposed 
to the acutest kinds of suiering. But when a philosopher 
rolls himself up at night, and congratulates himaeljf on^the 
possession of perfect health, yrt only tfainkni^hilt a taippy 
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man he was to pctesess that first of blessmg^ and what a 
sensible man to know the value of it ! And Kant had a 
deeper happiness in this Reflection than any which could 
spring hora the mere coiiiscioasness of possessing one 
of the unearned gifts of nature. The excellence of his 
health was due in part to a sufficientlj good constitution^ 
but it was due also to his own extreme carefulne85.about 
his habits. By an unceasing observation of his own bodily 
life, as far ias possiUe reBKuved from the anxiety of hypo- 
diondriacs, he managed to keep the physical madiine 
in such regular order, that for more than thirty years he 
alwajTS rose precisely at the same mihute. If his object 
had been healdi for health's sake, the result would still 
have been well worth any sacrifices of momentary incli- 
nation that it cost him; but Kant had a higher purpose. 
He well knew that the regularity of the intellectual li£e 
depended ^tirdy on the regularity of the bodily func* 
tions, and, unlike the fodish men alluded to by Gbethe 
who pass the day in oHnplaining of' headache, and the 
night in drinkii^ the wkie that produces it, Kant not 
only knew tiiat r^;ular health wzb necessary to his work 
as a philosopher, but did ever3rthing' in his pbwer to 
preserve it Few intellectual labourers have jn this 
respect given evidence of such persist^it strength of 
will. - 

In his man^r of living he did not consult custom^ but 
the needs of fais hidividual nature. It is not always ^easy 
for great brai&woikers to follow with perfect fidelity the 
customs of the people about them. Tliese usages have 
been gradually formed by the^ majority to suit the needs 
kA the maj6rity; but there are cases where a dose 
adherence to them - would 'be a serious* hindrance 
to the hig^iei^ and best actmQr. A good example 
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<A this is Kant's intense antipadiy to beer. It did not 
suit him, and he was right in his non-conformity to 
Cerman usage on this point, but he was mistaken in 
believing beer to be mnversally ii^iuiotts. There is a 
very general belief in England that what is called a good 
breakfkst is the foundation of the labour of the day. 
Kant's breakfast, which he took at fire in the morning at 
all the seasons of the year, consisted of a cup of tea 
and a pipe of tobacco; On thfa he Worked eight hours, 
either in lecturing or writing — a long stretch of uninter- 
rupted labour. He dined at one, and this was his 
only meal, for he had no supper. The single repast 
was a deviation from ordinary usage, but Kant found that 
it suited him, probably because he read in the evening 
from six till a quarter to ten, and a second meal might 
have interfbred with this by diminishing his power of 
attention, l^ere exists a strong medical objection to 
this habit of taking only one meal in twenty^four hours, 
which indeed is ahnost unknown in England, though 
not extremely rare on tiie Continent I know an 
old gentleman iriio for forty years has lived as Kant 
did, and enjoys excdlent healtii and uncommon mental 
clearness. 

A detail whidi illustrates Kanfs attention to whatever 
could affect his ph3rsical life, is his rule to withdraw his 
mind from everything requiring effort fifteen minutes 
before he went to bed. His theory, which is frilly con- 
firmed by the experience of others, was, that there was a 
risk of UBSsing deep if the brain was not tranquillized 
before bed-time. He knew that the inteUectual life of 
the day dq>ended on the n^htfs rest, and he took this 
precaution to secure it Thd r^;ularity of his daily walk, 
^en during the aftemoQain all weadiers, and the strict 
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Imitation of the hours of rest, also helped the soundness 
of his sleep. 

He wonld not walk out in company, for the whimsical 
reason that if he opened hb mouth a colder air would 
reach his kmgs than that which passed through the nos- 
trils; and he would not eat alone, but alwa3rs had 
guests to dinner. There are good physiological reasons 
in favour of pleasant society at table, and, besides these, 
there are good intellectual reasons also. 

By attention to these rules of his, Kant managed to 
keep both body and mind in a working order, more unin- 
terrupted than is usual with men who go through much 
intellectual labour. The solitary objection to his S3rstem 
is the excessive regularity of habit to which it bound him 
by chains of his own forging. He found a quiet happiness 
in this regularity ; indeed, happiness is said to be more 
commonly found in habit than in anything else, so deeply 
does it satisfy a great permanent instinct of our nature. 
But a minute regularity of habit is objectionable, because 
it can only be practicable at home, and is compatible 
only with an existence of the most absolute tranquillity. 
- Kant did not travel, and never could have travelled. He 
was a bachelor, and could not have ceased to be a 
bachelot, without a disturbance that would have been 
intolerable to him. He enjoyed the full benefits of his 
system without experiencing its disadvantages, but any 
considerable change of situation would have made the 
disadvantages apparent. Few lives can be so minutely 
regulated without risk of futiu^ inconvenience. 

Kant's example is a good one so far as this, that it 
proved a sort of independence of character which would 
be valuable to every student All who need to keep their 
minds in the best possible condition ought to have reso- 
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lution enough to regulate their living in a manner which 
experience, in their case, proves to be most fevourable; 
Whatever may be the authority of custom, a wise man 
makes himself independent of usages which are impedi 
ments to his best activity. I know an author who was 
always unwell about deven o'clock in the morning — so 
unwell that he could do nothing but lament his miser- 
able fate.. Knowing by e^tperience the powerfiil effect of 
regimen, I inquired whether he enjoyed his breakfast. 
" No, he did not" " Then why did he s^tempt to eat 
any breakfast?'' It turned out that this foolish man 
swallowed every morning two cups of bad coffee and 
a quantity of greasy food, from a patriotic deference to 
the customs of his country. He was persuaded to 
abandon this unsuitable habit and to eat nothing till half- 
past ten, when his adviser prescribed a well-cooked little 
dkjeufier d la fourchette^ accompanied by half a bottle of 
sound Bordeaux. The effect was magical My friend felt 
lightand cheerful hdontd^'euner^ and worked quite happily 
and well, whilst after dkjeuner he felt like a horse that has 
eaten his com. Nor was the good effect a transitory one ; 
the bad symptoms never returned, and he still adheres to 
his new arrangement This little reform made a wretched 
existence happy, and has had for its result an increase in 
production with a diminution of fatigue. * The explanation 
is that the stomach did not ask for the early breakfast, 
and had a hard fight to overcome it, after which came 
exhaustion and a distaste both for food and work. There 
are cases where an opposite rule is the right one. An 
Englishman living in Paris found the French dtjeuner 
unsuitable for him, and discovered that he worked best 
on a substantial EpgUsh breakfast, with strong tea, at 
eight in the morning,^ after which he went on working all 
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daj without any further noaiishmeot till dinner at six in 
the evening. A friend of Sir Walter Scott's, who had 
stayed widi him at Abbotsford, told me that Sir Walter ate 
and drank like everybody else aa to times and seasons, 
but much more abundantly than people of less vigorous 
oiganization. Goethe used to woik till eleven without 
taking anything, then he drank a cup of chocolate and 
worked till one. ^' At two he dined. This meal was the 
important meal of the day. His appetite was immense. 
Even on the days when he complained of not being 
hungry he ate much more than most men. Puddings, 
sweets, and cakes were always welcome. He sat a long 
while over his wine. He was fond of wine, and drank 
daily his two or three botdes." An eminent French 
publisher, one of the most clear-leaded and hard-working 
men of his generation, never touched food or drink till 
six in the evening, when he ate an excellent dinner with 
his guests. He found this system favourable to his work, 
but a man of less robust constitution would have felt 
exhausted in the course of the day. 

Turgot could not work well till after he had dined 
copiously, but many men cannot think after a substantial 
meal ; and here, in spite of the example set by Scott and 
Goethe, let me observe that nothii^ interferes so much 
with brainwork as over-eating. The intellectual workman 
requires nourishment of the best possible quality, but the 
quantity ought always to be well within the capacity of 
his digestive powers. The truth aj^ars to be, that whilst 
the intellectual life makes very laige demands upon 
nutrition-^or cerebral activity cannot go forward without 
constsmt supplies of force, which must come ultimately 
from what we have eaten— ^tlns kind of life, being seden- 
tary, is unfavourable to the woik of d%estkm. Braii^ 
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worka^ caoQot eat like sportsmen and farmem nKtirout 
losing mamy hours in torpor, and yet they need nutrition 
as much as if they led active lives, llie only way out of 
this difiiculty is to take care that the food is good Plough 
for a moderate quantity of it to maintain the physical and 
mental powers. The importance of scientific cookery 
can hardly be exaggerated. Intellectual labour is, in its 
(Migin, as dependent upon the art of cookery as the dis- 
semination of its results is dependent upon paper-making 
and printing. This is one of those matters which people 
cannot be brc^^t to conidder seriously; but cookery 
in its perfection — die great science of pr^iaring food 
in the way best suited to our use— ^is really the most 
important of all sciences, aiu) the modier of the arts. 
The wonderful theory that the most ignorant cookery is 
the most favourable to health is only fit for the dark ages. 
It is grossly and stupidly untrue. A scientific cook will 
keep you in regular health, when an ignorant one will offer 
you the daily alternative (^ starving or indigestion. 

The great question of drinks is scarcely less important 
Sound natural wines, not strengthened by any addition of 
alcohol, are known to supply both stimulus and nourish- 
ment to the brain. Goethe's practice was not irrational, 
though he drank fiffy tiiousand bottles in his lifetime. 
Still it is not necessary to imitate him to this extent. 
The wine-drinking populations have keener and livelier 
wits than those who use other beverages. It is proved by 
long experience that the pure juice of the grape sustains 
the forc^ and activity of the brain. The poets who from 
age to age have simg the praise of wine were not wholly 
either deceivers or deceived. In the lands of the vine, 
wh^e the plant is looked upon as a nunnng-mother, men 
do not injure their health by drinkmg; but in the coldei 
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Northy where the grape can never ripen, the deaths fh}m in* 
tempoance aire Sequent Bread and wine are ahnost pure 
gHb c^ aatore, though both are prepared by man after 
the old traditionsd ways. These' are not poisons, but gin 
and absintixe are pdsons, madness poured out from a 
bottkl Kimt and Gk>ethe loved ^ pure Rhme wine, 
and their brains were dear and vigorous to the utmost 
span of life. It was not wine that ruined Bums and 
Bjrron, or Baudelaire, or Alfk^ de Musset. 

Notwithstanding Kant's horror of beer, ^lat honest 
northern drink desoves our frietldly recognition. It \i2A 
quite a peculiar effect upon the nervous system, giving a 
rest and calm which no Other drink can procure for it so 
safely. It is said that beer drinkers dre slow, and a little 
stupid; that they have an ox4ike' placidity not quite 
&vourable to any brilMant inteUectual display. But 
there are times when this placidity is what the labourinjj 
brain most needs. After the agitations of too active 
thinking there is safety in a tankard of ale. The wine 
drinkers are agile, but they are excitable; the beer drinkers 
are heavy, but in their heaviness th^te is peace. In 
that dear golden drink which England has brewed 
for noore than a thousand Octobers, and will brew for 
a thousand more, we may find perhaps some explana- 
tion of that absence of irritability which is the safe- 
guard of the national character, which makes it faithful 
in its aflfections, easy to govern, not easy to exdte 
to violence. 

If I have spoken favourably of beer and wine as having 
certain intellectual uses, please remember that I recom- 
mend only the habitual use of them, not mad rites 6X 
Bacchus, and even the habitual use only just so far as it 
may suit the individual constitution. The liberal regfinien 
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of Scott and Goethe would not answer in every case, and 
there are organizations, often very robust, in whkh intoxi- 
cating drinks of all kinds, even in ^dost inost moderate 
quantity, impede the brain's action instead of aiding it. 
Two of the most able men I have ever known could not 
drink pure wine of any kind because it sent tiie blood to 
the head, with consequent cerebral oppression. And 
whilst on this subject I ought to observe, that the aid 
which these stimulants afford, even when the body grate* 
folly accepts them, is often treacherous from its very ac- 
ceptability. Men who are over-driven — and the number 
of such men is unhappily veiy great in these days — say that 
without stimulants they could not get throc^h their labour; 
but the stimulants often delude us as to the Hmits of our 
natural powers and encourage us to attempt too much. 
The help they give us is not altogether illusory ; under 
certain limitations it is real, but many have gone fiuther 
than the reali^of the assistance warranted. The ally brings 
to tis an increase of forces, but he. comes with appearances 
of power surpassing the reality, and we undertake tasks 
beyond our strength. In drinking, as in eating, the best 
rule for the intellectual ifi moderation in quantity with 
good quality, a sound wine, and not enough of it to foster 
self-delusion. 

The use of tobacco has so much extended itself in 
the present generation that we are all obliged to make 
a decision for oiurselves on the ancient controversy 
between its friends and enemies. We cannot form a 
reasonable opinion about tobacco without bearing in 
mind that it produces, according to circumstances, one 
oif two entirely distinct and even opposite classes of 
effects. In certam states of the body it acts as a stimu- 
lant, in other states as a narcotic People who have a 
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dislike to smoking affirm that it stupifies; but this asser- 
tion, at least so far as the temporary consequences are 
concerned, is not supported by experience. Most of the 
really briUiant conversations diat I have listened to have 
been accompanied by clouds of tobacco-smoke ; and a 
great deal of the best literary composition that is pro- 
duced by contemporary authors is wrought by men who 
are actually smoking whilst they Work. My own expe- 
rience is that very moderate smoking acts as a pleasant 
stimuloi upon the brain, whilst it produces a temporary 
lassitude of the muscular system, not perceptible in 
times of rest, but mi appreciable hindrance in times of 
muscular exertion. It is better therefore for men who 
feel these effects from tobacco to avoid it when they are 
in exercise, and to use it only when the body rests and 
the mind labours. Pray remember, however, that this 
is the e3q)erience of an exceedingly moderate smoker, 
who has not yet got himself into the general condition 
of body which is brought on by a larger indulgence in 
tobacco. On Ae other hand, it* is evident that men 
engaged in physical labour find a muscular stimulus in 
occasional smoking, and not a temporary lassitude. It is 
probable that the effect varies with individual cases, and 
4S never precisely what our own experience would lead us 
to imagine. For excessive smokers, it appears to be 
little more than the tranquillizing of a sort of uneasiness, 
the continual satisfaction of a continual craving. I have 
never been able to ascertain that moderate smoking 
diminished intellectual force; but I have observad in 
excessive smokers a decided weakening of the will, and a 
preference for talking about work to the effort of actual 
labour. Hie opinions of medical men on this subject 
are so much at variance l3mt their science dnly adds to 
c a 
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our uncertainty. One doctor tells me that the most 
moderate smoking is unquestionably injurious, whilst 
others affirm that it is innocent Speaking simply from 
self-observation, I find that in my own case tea and co0ee 
are far more perilous than tobacco. 

Almost all English people are habitual tea-drinkers, and 
as the tea they drink is very strong, they may be said to 
use it in excess. The unpleasant symptoms which tea- 
poisoning produces in a patient not inured by habit, 
disappear in the seasoned tea-drinker, leaving only a 
certain exhilaration, which appears to be perfecdy in- 
nocuous. If tea is a safe stimulant, it is certainly an 
agreeable one, and there seems to be no valid reason 
why brain-workers should refuse themselves that solace. 
I knew a worthy clergyman many years ago wlio from the 
most conscientious motives denied himself ale and wine, 
but found a fountain of consolation in the tea-pot. His 
usual allowance was sixteen cups, all of heroic strength, 
and the efifect upon his brain seems to have been alto- 
gether favourable, for his sermons were both long and 
eloquent, and to this day he is preaching still, without 
any diminution of his powers, French people find in 
coffee the most efficacious remedy for the temporary 
torpor of the mind which results from the processes of 
digestion. Balzac drank great quantities of coffee whilst 
he wrote; and this, it is believed, brought on thq terrible 
nervous disease that accelerated his end. The best 
proof that tea and cofifee are favourable to intellectual 
expression is that all nations use one or the other as aids 
to conversation. In Mr. Palgrave's Travels in Arabia 
there is never any talk without Uie inevitable coffee, that 
fragant Arabian berry prepared with such delicate cuiming 
I that it yields the perfect aroma. 
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The wisdom of occasionally using these various stimu- 
lants for intellectual jpurpp^es is , proved by a single con- 
sideration. Each of us has a little cleverness and a great 
deal of sluggish stupidity. There are certain occasions 
when we absolutely need the little cleverness that we 
possess. . The orator needs it when he speaks, the poet 
when he versifies, but neither cares how stupid be may 
become when the oration is delivered and the lyric set 
down on paper. The stimulant serves to bring out the 
talent when it is wanted, like the wind in tlie pipes 
of an organ* "What will it matter if I ^m even a Utfl^ 
duller afterwards?" says the genius; "I can aflford to 
be dull when I have done." But the truth still remains 
that there are stimulants and stimulant^. Not the 
nectar of the gods themselves were wortl^ the dash 
of a wave upon the beach, and, the.pprejcoot air of 
the morning. 

Note. — ^What is ^s^d in the above letter about the employmeqt 
of stimiilants is intended to apply only to cases in which there is no 
ofganic disease. The harm wMch diseased persons do to themsehres 
by confomiing to cnstoms which ^e innocent for.othexs h-as'lamcnt- 
able as it is easily avoidable. Two bottles of any natural wine grown 
above the latitude of Lyons are a permissible daily allowance to a 
man whose organs are all sound ; but the doctors in the wine districts 
unaninfHMTsly forbid pure wine when there is a chronic inflammatory 
tendency. In these cases even the most honest Bordeaux oc^t to 
be diluted with twice its volume of water. There are many chronic 
diseases which tobacco irritates and accelerates. Both wine and (o- 
Imoco are injnrioas to wodc eyei. 
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LETTER IV. 

TO A MUSCULAR CHRISTIAN. 

Muscular and intellectual tendencies in two boys — Difficulty of find- 
Ing time to satisfy both — Plato on the influences of music and 
gymnastics — Somnolence and digestioh — Neglect of literature — 
Natural restlessness of the active temperament — Case of a Gari- 
baldian officer — ^Difficulty of taking a sufficent iater^t in exercise 
— A boar hunt 

I KNOW two Ktfle boys, sons of a near neighbour, who 
have from childhood exhibited opposite tendencies. One 
of them is incessantly active, always out of doors in any 
weather, busy about horses, and fanning, and game, 
heedless of his books, and studying oMy imder positive 
compulsion. The othef sits at home with hi$ lessons or 
a story-book, and only goes out because he is incited by 
the fraternal example. The two lads repre^sent two dis- 
tinct varieties of human life, the active and the intel- 
lectual. The elder is happiest during physical exertion ; 
the youngs is happiest wh^i his brain is fully occupied. 
Left entirely to themselves, without the equalizing influ- 
ence of the outside world and the ways of living which 
general custom has established, they would lead the most 
opposite lives. The dder would inevitably become a 
fiumer^ that he might live in the country and. take exercise 
all day long, or else he would seek, adventure in wild 
travel, or in romantic warfare ; but the younger would very 
quickly be taken possession of by some engrossing intel- 
lectual pursuit, and lead the life of a sedentary student. 
The problem which these two young lives have before them 
is the reconciliation of their tendencies. Since they come 
of cultivated parents, the intellectual lad has the better 
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i^a&c^ of foUomsg his own beat Both will have to 
take their Umveisitjp di^^nesy and the yoniiger has the 
ailvaati^ thete* Still there are poweifiil influences in 
&vour of the elder. His activity will be encoura^d by 
the admiration of his companions, and by the e»unple of 
the country goHlemen who are his neighbours. He can 
ride, and row, juid swim ; be is begmning to shoot ; at 
twenty he will be a sportsonan. When once he has Udcen 
his degree, I woinicr what will be the advances in his 
intellectual culture. Fraternal and social influences will 
preserve the younger from absolute physical inaction j 
but there are not any> influences powerfbl enough to keep 
the elder safe from intellectual nist 

If you, who are a distinguished sportsman and athlete, 
would Idndly iAf(»rm us with peifect frankness of the Hne 
which yQur stfodieshave followed since you quitted Eton, 
we should be the wisei for your ocperience. Have 
gymnastic exeidses hardened you, as Plato said they did, 
when pursued excessively ? and do you need the musical 
studies which he both valued aud diieaded as the most 
powerful of softening influences? If you have energy 
enough to lead both lives, pray how do you find the time ? 

A^ \o Plato's musical mfluence, you invite it, and yet 
you treacherously etade its power. After being out all 
day in the pur^it of syivan pleasures (if shooting on 
treeless wastes can be called a sylvian pleasure), you come 
home at m^^tlall ravenous* Then you do ampte Justice 
to your dinner, and having satined yomfaim de chassmr^ 
you go into the draw^^room, and ask your wife to play 
and sing to you. If Pkto could witness that {»etty scene, 
he would approve your obedience to bis oounsels. He 
would behold an athletic Englishman stretching his mighty 
Uo^i^on a coudi of soft repose^a^d letftmg'his soul grow 
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tender as his. ears dnmk zmshing faarmonies* if, how- 
ever, the andoit sage, del%^ited wHh so sweet a {)ictare 
of strength refined by song, were to dwdt upon the sight 
as I have done, he would perceive too sodn that, although 
your body was present indeed, your soul had become 
deaf in sleep's oblivion. So it happens to you night 
after night, and the music reaches yoii no more thao ihb 
soiigs of choristers reach the dead in the graves below. 

And the elevating influ^ces kA lit^attftre? You have 
books, of course, in abundance. There is a libraiiy, 
amongst other luxuries of your home. But the literature 
your intellect feeds upon is in the- columns of the Fidi^ 
your newspaper. Yet this m^glect of the means of cul- 
ture is not due to any natural feebleness of the mind. 
Your brain, by its nature, is as 'dgotous as your vigorous 
body. It is; sleep, and weariness, and the great neces- 
sary business of digestion, that drown your intellectual 
energies. The work of repairing so great a destruction 
of muscle is nature's chief concern. Since you became 
the mighty hunter that you are, the wear and tear have 
been ^lonnous, and the necessary rapidity of reconstruct 
don has absorbed your rich vitality. 

I will not question the wisdc^ of your choice, if there 
has been any deliberate choice, though perhaps the life 
of action that you lead may have grown rathet out of 
circumstances detetixfining habit than from any conscious 
res<^ution. Health is so much more necessary to hap- 
piness dian culture, that fe# who could choose between 
them would saqifice it for learning, unless they were 
impelled by irresistible instincts. And beyond the great 
delight of heahh and strength th^e i^ a restlessness in 
mtai bom to be active which must have its oudet in 
acdvity. I knew a -braVd Itsdian who had followed 
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Ganbaldiin all his romantic enteipirises ivfaoliad suffered 
from privation and from wounds, who had not only faced 
death in die wildest adventures, bi^ what is even more 
terrible to the active temperament, had risked health 
from frequent exposure; aSM) iidiai I asked him whether 
it was affection to his famous chie^ or ^th in a political 
creed, or some more personal motive that had led him to 
this scorn of prudence, he answovd that, s^ter honest 
seltocamination, he believed die most powerful motive 
to be the pasakm for an active life. Theactive tempaa- 
ment likes ^ysical action for its own sj^e^ and not as a 
means of health. Activity renews itself and claims larger 
and larger satisfaction, till at last the habit of it absorbs 
the whole energy of the man. 

Although such a life as yours would be incompatible 
with the work I haye to dp, it would be an unmixed 
benefit to me to take a greater interest in exercise. If 
you could but communicate that interest, how willingly 
would I become your pupil! The fatal law of the 
studious temperament is, that in exercise itself it must 
find some intellectual charm, so that we quit our books 
in the library only to go and read the infinite book of 
nature. We cannot go out in the country without inces- 
santly thinking about either botany, or geology, or land- 
scape painting, and it is difficulty for us to find a refuge 
from the importunate habit of investigatioa Sport is the 
only refuge, but the difficulty is to care about it suffi- 
ciently to avoid etmuu Wh^ you have not the natural 
instinct, how are you to suppty its place by any make- 
believe exdtement ? There is no position in the world 
more wearisome than that of a man inwardly indifferent 
to die amusement in which he is trying to take part. 
Y^m can watch for game with an invindUe patience^ 
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for yon have the natural instinct, but after the first tea 
minutes on the skirts of the wood I lay my gun down 
and begin to botanize. Last week a friendly neighbour 
invited me to a boar-hunt. The boar was supposed to be 
in the middle (tf a great impenetrate plantatton^and all 
I did during the whole morning was to sit in my saddle 
awaiting the exit of the beast, cantering from one point 
of the wood's circumference to another, as the cry of the 
dogs guided me. Was it pleasure ? A true hunter would 
have found interest enough in expectation, but I felt 
like a man on a ndlway^platform who is ws^ting for a 
train that is late. 
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Difficnltyof ooBcOinthigtiieaBitiMa and the intellaetAalliTet— Bodily 
activity sometimes preserved by an e^rt oC the ¥^— Neoesnty 
of faith in exercise — Incompatibility between physical and intel- 
lectual living disappears in large spaces of time — Franklin's theory 
about concentration in exercise — ^Time an essential factor- 
Health of a nual postman^Pedestrian habits of Woidswovth— 
Pedestian and equestrian habits of Sir Walter Soott— Goethe's 
wild delight in physical exercise — Alexander Humboldt com* 
bated early delicacy by exercise— Intellectual utilities of physical 
aotktt. 

'^Wb have done those things which we oug^t not to 
have done ; we have left undone those things which ^e 
ought to have done, and there is no health in us." 

How applicable my dear brother, are these words 
which the Churchi in her wisdom, has seen to be adapted 
to all sinners^-^how applicable, I say, are they to students 
mpst especially I Thqr have quite a personal ai^Uca 
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bility to .you and me. We have read all day longi and 
written tUl three o'clock in the monung ; we have taken 
no exercise for weeks, and there is no htslth in ns. 
The doctor scrutinizes our wearied eyes, and knows that 
our brains are weary. Little do we need his warnings, 
for does not Nature herself remind us of our dtsobedioice, 
and tell us, in language not to be misinterpreted, to amend 
the error of our ways? Our digestion b sluggish and 
imiperfect ; we are as nervous as ddieate ladies, and there 
is no health in us. 

How easy it is to follow one of the two lives — Ac animal 
or the intellectual! how difficult to conciliate the two I 
In every one of us there exists an animal which m^t 
have been as vigOTOus as wolves and foxes, if it had been 
left to develop itself in freedom. But besides the animal, 
there existed also a mind, and the mental activity re^ 
strained the bodily activity, till at last there is a serious 
danger of putting an end to it altogether. 

I know two men, about fifty-five years old both of 
them, and both of them admirably active. They tell me 
that their bodily activity has been preserved by an effort 
of the will ; that if they had not resolutely kept up the 
habit of using legs and arms in daily work or amusement 
their limbs would have stifiened into usdessness, and 
their constitutions would have been unable to bear the 
call of any sudden emergency. One of them has four 
residences in differoit parts of the same county, and yet 
he will not keep a carriage, but is a pedestrian terrible to 
his friends; Ae other is at the head of a great business, 
and gives an example of physical activity to his work- 
people. Both have an absolute faidi in habitual exercise ; 
and both affirm that if the habit were once broken they 
could never afterwmids resume it 
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We need tliis &kh in exercise^— this finn conviction of 
its necessity-«^e son of conviction that makes a man go 
out in an weathers, and leave the most urgent intellectual 
labour for the mere discipline and hardening of the body. 
Few students possess this fsuth in its purity. It is hard 
to beliere that we shall get any good fixxn exercise pro- 
portionate to the sacrifice of time. 

The incompatibility between the physical and the intel- 
lectual lives is often very marked if you look at small 
spaces of time only ; but if you consider broader spaces, 
such as a lifetime, then the incompatilnlity is not so 
marked, and gives place to a manifest conciliation. The 
brain is clearer in vigorous health than it can be in the 
^oom and misery of sickness ; and although health may 
last for a while without renewal from exercise, so that 
if you are working under pressure for a month the time 
given to exercise is so much deducted from the result, 
it is not so for the life's perfcmnance. Health sustamed 
for many years is so useM to the realization of all con- 
siderable intellectual undertakings, that the sacrifice to the 
bodily well-being is the best of all possible investments. 

Franklin's theory about concentrating his exercise for 
the economy of time was founded upon a mistake. 
Violent exertion for minutes is fiot equivalent to moderate 
exercise for hours. The desire to concentrate good of 
various kinds into the smallest possible space is one of 
the commonest of human wishes, but it is not encouraged 
by the broader economy of nature. In the exercise of 
the mind every teacher is well aware that time is an 
essential factor. It is necessary to live with a study for 
hundreds or thousands of hours before the mind can 
assimilate as much of the subject as it may need ; and 
so it is necessary to live in escercise during a thousand 
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houis of every year to make sure of the jAysical benefits. 
Even the fresh air itself requires time to renovate our 
blood* The fresh air cannot be concentrated ; and to 
breathe the prodigious quantities of it whidi are needed for 
perfect energy, we must be out in it frequently and long. 

The inhabitants of great cities have recourse to gym- 
nastics as a substitute for the sports of the country. 
These exercises have one advantage — ^they can be directed 
scientifically so as to strengthen the limbs that need de- 
velopment; but no city gymnasium can offer the in- 
vigorating breezes of the mountain. We require not 
only exercise but exposiure — daily ^pcposure to the health- 
giving inclemencies of the weather. The postman who 
brings my letters walks eight thousand miles a year, and 
enjoys the most perfect regularity of health. There are 
operatives in factories who go through quite as much 
bodily exertion, but they have not )iis fine condition* 
He is as merry as a .lark, and announces himself every 
morning like a bearer of joyful tidings. What the post- 
man does from necessity an old gentleman did as regularly, 
though more mkoderately, for the preservation of his health 
and faculties. He went out every day ; and as he never 
consulted the weather, so he never had to consult the 
physicians. 

Nothing in ^he habits of Wordsworth — that model of 
excellent habits— can be better as an example to men of 
letters than his love of pedestrian excursions. Wherever 
he happened to be, he explored the whole neighbour- 
hood on foot, looking into every nook and cranny of it; 
and not merely the immediate neighbourhood, but ex- 
tended tracts of country; and in this way he met with 
much of his best material Scott was both a pedestnan 
and an equestrian traveller, having often, as he teUs us, 
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walked thirty miles or ridden a hundred in those rich 
and beautiful districts which afterwards proved to him 
such a mine of literary wealth. Goethe took a wild 
delight in all sorts of physical exercise — swimming in the 
Ilm by moonlight, skating with the merry little Weimar 
court on the Schwansee, riding about the country on 
horseback, and becoming at times quite outrageous in 
the rich exuberance of his energy. Alexander Humboldt 
was delicate in his youth, but the longing for great enter- 
prises made him dread the hindrances of physical ii^ufii- 
ciency, so he accustomed his body to exercise and fatigue, 
and prepared himself for those wonderful explorations 
which opened his great career. Here are intdlectual lives 
which were forwarded in their special aims by habits 
of physical exercise ; and, in an earlier age, have we not 
also the example of the greatest intellect of a great 
epoch, the astonishing Leonardo da Vind, who took such 
a delist in horsemanship that althou^, as Vasari tells 
us, poverty visited him often, he never could sell his 
horses or dismiss his grooms? 

The ph3rsical and intellectual lives -are not incom- 
patible. I may go farther, and affirm that the physical 
activity of men eminent in literature has added abund- 
ance to their material and eneigy to their style ; that the 
activity of sdentific men has led them to innumerable 
discoveries ; and that even the more sensitive and con- 
templative study of the fine arts has been carried to a 
higher perfection by artists who painted action in which 
they had had their part, or natural beauty which they 
had travelled far to see. Even philosophy itself owes 
much to mere ph)rsical courage and endurance. How 
much that is noblest in ancient thinking may be due to 
the hardy health of Socrates ! 
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LETTER VI. 

TO AN AUTHOR IN liO&TAL DISXASB. 

Coiisideriiig death as a tertainty— -The wisdom learned from snffering 
-^Employment ol^ happier interval*— The teaching of the diseased 
not to be rejected —Thdr double e]q>erieiioe —Ignorance of Nature's 
spoiled children — Benefit of disinterested thought— Reasons for 
pursuing intellectual labours to the last— Greof&oy Saint-Hilaire. 

When Alexandre Budo lay on his death-bed, his friend 
lalHOusse visited him, and exclaimed on entering the 
room, " How well you are lookmg to-day I " To this, 
Bixio, who was dearlf aware of his condition, answered 
in these words : — " Voyons, mon pauvie Labrousse ; tu 
viois voiif im homme qui n'a plus qu'un quart dlieure 
k yivre, et tu reux lui £ure croore qu'il a bonne mine ; 
allons, une poignide de main, cela Taut mieux pour un 
homme que tous ces petits mensonges-lL" 

I will yex you with none of these well-meant but 
wearisome little £ilsehoods. We both of us know your 
state; we both know that your malady, though it may be 
alleviated, can never be cured ; and that the fotal termina- 
tioa of i^ though delayed by all the artifices of science, 
will certainly arrive at last: The cheeifid courage which 
enables you to look this certainty in the face has also 
enaUed you to ex&a^ from years of suffering that pro- 
foundest wisdom which (as one of the wisest of living 
EngUshmeo has tdd us) can be learned from suffering 
alone. The admirable elasticity of your intellectual and 
moral nature has enabled you, in the intervals of physical 
uneasiness or pain, to cast amde eveiy morbid thought, 
to enter quite^iiiUy and heartily into the healthy life of 
others, and to enjoy the magnificent spectacle of the 
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universe with contented submission to its laws — ^those 
beneficent yet relentless laws which to you bring debility 
and death. You have continued to write notwithstanding 
the progress of your malady ; and yet, since it has so 
pitilessly hdd you^ there is no other ^hang^ in the spirit 
of your compositions thati the deepaiing of a graver 
beauty, the addition of a sweeter seriousness. Not one 
sentence that you have written betrays either the injustice 
of the invalid, or his irritabiUty. Your mind is not clouded 
by any mist from the fever marshes, but its 83rmpatliie8 
are far more active than th^ were. Your pain has taught 
you a tender pity for all the pain that is outside <>f you, 
and a patient gen^ness which was: wanting to your 
nature in its days of barbarian health. 

Surely it would be a lamentable eizor if mankind were 
to cany out tiie recommendation of certain rudiless 
philosophers, and reject the help and the teaching of 
the diseased. Without tmd^vakiing the robust per- 
formance of: healthy natures,' and without- encouraging 
literature that is nK>rbid) that is fevered, impafaent, and 
perverse, we may still prize the noble teaching which is 
the testapaent of suflferers to the world The diseased 
have a^peouHar! and mysterious experience; tbey have 
known thei/senaations of liealth, and then, in addition 
to this knowled^, they have gained another knowledge 
whkh enabtes them to thmk iAc*e istedurately even of 
health itself. A life without suffering wodM be like a 
picture without shade. Tlie pets of Nature, who do not 
know what sufferering is, and cannot realire it, have 
always a certain rawness^ like foolish landsmen who 
laltigh at thetarors of the ocean, becaiuse they have 
neither ^experience enough^ to know vAa^i those tetrors 
are, nor brains enough to imaigine Ximsk, 
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Yoa who are borne along, alovfylmt indrislsblyy to 
tfaat Niagara which plimges into die gulf of death, — ^3rou 
who, with perfect sdf-possession and h^t>ic dieerfiihies% 
are counting the last ipiles of the voyage,-+-fekl leisure to 
study and think as the h<>at glides onwards silently to 
the inevitable end. It is one of the happiest privileges 
of the high intellectual life that it can elevate us — at 
kast in the intervals of ^Hef from complete prostra- 
tion or acute pain — to regions of disinterested thought, 
where all personal anxieties are forgotten. To feel that 
he is still able, even in days of pl^sical weakness and 
decline, to add something to the worU'p inheritance of 
knowledge, or to bequeath to it some new and noUe 
thought in the pearl of complete e^re^ioi»^ ,js a prp- 
found satisfaction to the active mind that is lodged in a 
perishing body. Many diseases fortunately permit this 
activity to the last ; aud I do. not hesitate to affirm, that 
the work done in th6 time of physical decline has in not 
ft.few instiances been the ]iK>8t'perfeet md- -the most peiw 
manently valuable; It is not accuiltely true that the mind 
and the body invariably fail together. Physicians who 
know how prevalent chronic diseases are, and how many 
eminent men are physically inconvepienced by them, 
know also that nuads of great spiritual energy possess 
the wonderfid faculty of indefinitely improving themselves 
whilst the body steadily deteriorates. Nor is there any- 
thing irrational in this persistent improvement, of the 
mind, even to the extremest limit of material decay; for 
the mind of every intellectual human being is part and 
parcel of the great permanent mind of humanity ; and 
even if its influence soon ceases to be traceable — if the 
bpoken words are forgotten — ^if the written volume is not 
yeprinted or even quoted, it has not worked in v^un. The 
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intellednal light of Europe in this centuiyis not only due 
to great luminaries whom everyone can name, but to 
millions of thoughtful persons, now utterly forgcM^ten, 
who in their time loved the light, and guarded it, and 
kicreased it, and carried it into many lands, and be- 
queathed it as a sacred trust He who labours only fcH* 
his personal pleasure may well be discounted by the 
shortness and uncertainty of life^and cease from his selfish 
toil on the first approaches of disease ; but whoever has 
fully realized the grand continuity of intellectual tradition, 
and taken his own place in it between tile future and the 
past, will work till he can work no more, and then gaze 
hopefully on the world's great future, like Ge<^roy Saint- 
HOaire, when his blind eyes beheld the future of zoology. 
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A domestic picture — ^Thouglits suggested by it — ^Importance of the 
senses in intellectnal pursuits — Importance of hearing to Madame 
de Stael — ^Importance of seeing to Mr. Ruskin — Mr. Prescott, the 
historian— How bUndness zetaided his work— Value of all the 
five senses— Self-government indispensable to their perfection — 
Great value of longevity to the intellectual life. 

It is alwa3rs a great pleasure to me to pass an evening at 
your father's house ; but on the last occasion that pleasure 
was very much enhanced because you were once more 
with us. I watched your mother's eyes as she sat in her 
place in the drawing-room. They followed you almost 
without ceasing, and there was the sweetest, happiest 
expression on her dear fiice, that betrayed her tender 
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maternal love for you and her legitimate maternal pride. 
Your father was equally happy in his own way; he was 
much more gay and talkative than I have seen him for 
two or three anxious years ; he told amusing stories ; he 
entered playfully into the jests of o^ers ; he had pleasant 
projects for the future, and spoke of them with ^cetious 
exaggeration. I sat quietly in my comer, slyly observing 
my old ^dendsy and amusing myself by discovering (it did 
not need much perspicacity for that) the hidden sources 
of the happiness that was so clearly visible. They were 
gladdened by the first successes of your manhood ; by 
the evidence of your strei^th ; by the realization of hopes 
long cherished. 

Watching this charming picture with a perfect s]rm- 
pathy, I began to have certain thoughts of my own which 
t is my present purpose to communicate to you widiout 
disguise. I thought, first, how agreeable it was to be the 
spectator of so pretty a picture ; but then my eyes wan- 
dered to a painting that hung upon the walls, in which 
also there were a mother and her son, and this led me 
a long way. The painting was a hundred years old; 
but although the colours were not quite so firesh as when 
they left the palette of the artist, the beautiful youth who 
stood radismt like a young Apollo in the centre of the 
composition had not lost one of the great gifts with 
whidi his cunning human creator had endowed him. 
The fire of his eye had not been quenched by time ; the 
bloom of his cheek still flushed with faint vermilion ; his 
lip was full and imperious ; his limbs athletic ; his bear- 
ing haughty and dauntless* All life seemed spread before 
him like a beautiful rich estate of which every acre was 
his own. How easily will he conquer fiime 1 how easily 
kindle passion 1 Who shall withstand this pink and 
D a 
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perfection of aristocracy — ^this ideal of the age of fine 
gentlemen, with all the gifts of nature helped by all the 
inventions of art? 

Then I thought farther : " That splendid young noble- 
man in the picture will look just as young as he does 
now when we shall be either superannuated or dead." 
And I looked at you and your mother again and thought : 
" It is just five minutes since I saw these two living 
beings, and in this little space of time they have both of 
them aged a little, though no human observer has enough 
delicacy of perception to detect so inappreciable an 
alteration." I went gradually oh and on into the future, 
trying to imagine the changes which would come over 
yourself more especially (for it was you who were the 
centre of my reverie), till at last I imagined pretty 
accuratdy what you might be at sixty ^ but there it 
became necessary to stop, because it was too difficult to 
conceive the processes of decay. 

After this, one thought grew upon me and became 
dominant I thought, at present he has all the senses 
in then: perfection, and they serve him without a hitch. 
He is an intelligence served by organs, and the organs 
are all doing their duty as faithfully as a postman who 
brings letters. When the postman becomes too infirm 
to do his work he will retire on his little pension, and 
another will take his place and bring the letters just as 
regularly; but when the human oi^ns become infirm 
they cannot be taken out and replaced by new ones, so 
that we must content ourselves, to the end, with their 
service, such as it may be. Then I reflected how useful 
the senses are to the high intellectual life, and how wise 
it is, even for intellectual purposes^ to preserve them as 
long as possible in their perfection. 
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To be able to see and bear weU— to feel healthy sensa- 
tions — even to.taste and smell properly, are most important 
qualifications for the pursuit of literature, and art^ and 
science. If you read attentively the work of any truly 
illustrious poet, you will find that the whole of the imagery 
which gives power and splendour to his verse is derived 
from nature through one or other of these ordinary chan* 
nels. Some philosophers have gone much £suther than 
this, and have affirmed that the entire intellectual life is 
based ultimately upon remembered physical sensations ; 
that we have no mental conception that is really indepen- 
dent of sensuous experience ; and that the most abstract 
thought is only removed from sensation by successive 
processes of substitution. I have not space to enter into 
so great and mysterious a subject as this ; but I desire to 
draw your attention to a. truth very commonly pyerlooked 
by intellectual people^ which is the enormous importance 
of the oigans oi s^isein the highest intellectual pursuits. 
I will couple together two names which have owed their 
celet»ity, one chiefly to the use of her ears, the other to 
the use of his eyes. Madame de Stael obtained her 
literary material . almost exclusively by means of con- 
versation. She directed, systematically, the talk of the 
learned and bfilliant men amongst whom she lived to the 
subject which for the moment happened to occupy her 
thoughts. Her literary process (which is known to us in 
detail through the revelations of her fiiends) was pur- 
posely invented to catch everything that die heard, as a 
net catches fish in a river. First, she threw down on paper 
a very brief rough draft of the intended literary project. 
This she showed to few, but from it she made a second 
^' state" (as an engraver would say), which she,exhibited 
to some of her trusted friendsi profiting by t;heu: hints 
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and suggestions. Her secretary copied the corrected 
msmuscript, incorporating the new matter, on paper with 
a very broad margin for farther additions. During all 
the time that it took to cany her* work through these 
successive states, that ingenious woman made the best 
possible use of her ears, which were her natural providers. 
She made everybody talk who was likely to be of any use 
to her, and then immediately added what she had caught 
on the wide margin reserved for that purpose. She used 
her eyes so little that she might almost as well have 
been blind. We have it on her own authority, that were 
It not out of respect to custom, she would not open h«r 
window to see the Bay of Naples for the first time, 
whereas she would travel five hundred leagues to talk 
with a clever man whom she had never met 

Now since Madame de Stael's genius fed itself exclu- 
sively through the faculty of hearing, what an enormous 
difference it would have made to her if she had been 
deafl It is probable that the whole of her literaiy 
reputation was dependent on the condition of her ears. 
Even a very moderate degree of deafness (just enough to 
make listening irksome) might have kept her in perpetual 
obscurity. 

The next instance I intend to give is that of a distin- 
guished contemporary, Mr. Ruskin. His peculiar posi- 
tion m literature is due to his being able to see as culti- 
vated artists see. Everjrthing that is best and most 
original in his writings is invariably either an account 
of what he has seen in his own independent inimitable 
way, or else a criticism of the accurate or defective sight 
of others. His method of study, by drawing and taking 
written memoranda of what he has seen, is entirely dif- 
ferent from Madame de Stael's method, but refers always, 
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as hers did, to the testimony of the predominant sense. 
Everyone whose aitendon iias been attracted to the 
sublet is awar€ that^' amongst people who are com- 
monly supposed to see equally well, and who are not 
suspected of any tendency to blindness, the degrees 
of perfection in this sense vary to infixiity. Suppose 
that Mr. Ruskin (to our great misfortune) had been 
endowed with no better eyes than many persons who 
see fairly well in the ordinary sense, his enj03rment 
and use of sight would have been so much diminished 
that he would have had little enthusiasm about sedng, 
and yet that kind of enthusiasm was quite essential to 
his work. 

The well-known instance of Mr. Prescott; the his- 
torian, is no doubt a striking proof what may be accom- 
plished by a man of remarkable intellectual ability without 
the help of sight, or rather helped by the sight of others. 
We have also heard of a blind traveller, and even of a 
blmd entomologist ; but in all cases of this kind there are 
executive difl5culties to be overcome, sudi that only the 
most resolute natures would ever dream of encountering 
them. When the materials for the ** Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella" arrived in Prescott's house from Europe, 
his remaining eye had just suffered from over-exertion to 
such a degree that he could not use it again for years. 
" I well remember," he wrote in a letter to a friend, " the 
blank despair which I felt when my literary treasures 
arrived, and I saw the mine of wealth lying around me 
which I was forbidden to explore." And although, by 
a most tedious process, which would have wom^ out the 
patience of any other author, Mr. Prescott did at last 
aitive at the conclusion of his work, it cost him ten 
years of labour — ^probably thrice as much time as would 
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have been needed by an author of equal intellectual 
ability without any infirmity of sight 

Although, of the five senses which God has given us, 
sight and hearing are the most necessary to the intel- 
lectual life, it may easily be demonstrated that the Iowa* 
ones are not without dieir intellectual uses. Perfect 
literature and art can only be [Mroduced by men who are 
p^ect in all their natural Acuities. The great creative 
intellects have never been ascetics; they have been 
rightly and healthily sensitive to every kind of pleasure. 
The taste of fiiiits and wines, the perfume of flowers 
are ft part of the meajis by which the spirit of Nature 
influences our most secret thoughts^ and conveys to us 
suggestions, or carries us into states of feelu^ which 
have an enormous efiect upcm our thinking, though the 
manner in which the effect is produced is one of the 
deepest mysteries of oiu: mysterious being. When the 
Caliph Vathek added five wings to the palace of Al- 
koremmi, on the hill of Pied Horses, for the particulat 
gratification o^ each of his five senses, he only did cm 
a uselessly laige scale what every properly-endowed 
human being does, when he can afford it, on a small 
one. 

You will not suspect me of preaching unlimited indul- 
gence. The very object of this letter is to recommend, 
for intellectual purposes, the careful preservation of the 
senses in the freshness of their perfection, and this is 
altogether incompatible with every species of excess. If 
you are to see clearly all your life, you must not sacrifice 
eyesight by overstraining it; ai;id the same law of mode- 
ration is the condition of preserving every other foculty. 
I want you to know the exquisite taste of common diy 
bread ; to enjoy the perfume of a larch wood at a di»- 
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tance ; to fed delight when a sea-wave dashes over you. 
I want your eye to be so sensitive that it shall discern 
the faintest tones of a grey cloud, and yet so strong 
that it shall bear to gaze on a white one in the dazzling 
glOTy of sunshine. I would have your hearing sharp 
enough to detect the music of the spheres, if it were but 
audible^ and yet your nervous system robust enough to 
endure the shock of the guns on an ironclad. To have 
and keep these powers we need a firmness of self-govern- 
ment that is rare. 

Young men are careless of longevity ; but how precious 
are added years to the fulness of the intellectual life 1 
There are lives, such as that of Major Pendennis, which 
only diminish in value as they advance — ^when the man 
of fashion is no longer fashionable, and the sportsman 
can no longer stride over the ploughed fields. The old 
age of the Major Pendennises is assuredly not to be 
envied; but how rich is the age of the Humboldtsl 
I compare the life of the intellectual to a long wedge 
of gold — ^the thin end of it begins at birth, and the depth 
and value of it go on indefinitely increasing till at last 
comes Death (a personage for whom Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne had a peculiar dislike, for his unmannerly habit 
of interruption), who stops the auriferous processes. 
Oh the mystery of the nameless ones who have died 
when the wedge was thin and looked so poor and light ! 
Oh the happiness of the fortunate old men whose thoughts 
went deeper and deeper like a wall that runs out into 
the seal 

Note. — One of the most painful cases of interruption caused by 
death is that of Cnyier. His paralysis came upon him whilst he was 
stiU in fnU activity, and death prevented him from arranging a great 
aocnmnlation of scientific material He said to M. Pasquier, "I had 
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great things 8|U1 to do; 1^ was refu^iftrnfihefid., After thirty jean 
of laWur and research, there remained but to write, and now the 
hands fail, and cany with them the head." But the most lamentable 
instances of this kind of interruption are, from the nature of things, 
unknown to us. Even the friends of the deceased cannot estimate 
the extent of the loss, for a man's immediate neighboms are generally 
the veiy last persons to become ^ware of the nature of his powen 
or fhe value of his acquiiementB. 
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TO A MOKALIST WHO HAD SAID THAT THS&X WAS A WART 09 
MORAL FIBRE IN THS INTELLXOTUAL, BSPICIAXXY IN POXTI 
AND ARTISTS. 

Tlie love of intellectaal pleasore^The seeking for a stixnultis — Ita- 
toxicati<»i of poetry and oratory^-Other mental intoxications— 
The Bishop of Exeter on drudgery— The labour of composition 
in poetry — ^Wordsworth's dread of it — ^Moore— His trouble with 
** Lalla Rookh" — His painstaking in preparation — Necessity of 
patient industry in other arts—John Lewis, Meissonier, Mul< 
ready— Drudgery in struggling against technical difficulties— 
Water-colour painting, etching, oil-painting, fresco, line-cngrav* 
ing — Labour undergone fpr mere discipline^— Moral strength o^ 
students — Giordano Bmno. 

Vou told me the other day that you believed the hiduce- 
ment to what I called intellectual living to be merely the 
love of pleasure— pleasure of a higher kind, no doubt, 
than that which we derive from wine, yet fairly comparable 
to it You went on to say that you could not, from the 
moral point 'ol* view, discern any appreciable difierence 
between intoxicating oneself by means of literature or 
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art and getting tipsy on port wine or brandy ; that the 
reading of poetry, most especially, was clearly self-intoxi- 
cation -a service of Venus and Bacchus, in which the 
suggestions of artfully-ordered words were used as sub- 
stitutes for the harem and the wine-flasL Completing 
the expression of this idea, you said that the excitement ' 
produced by oratory was exactly of the same nature as 
the excitement produced by gin^ so that Mr. Bright and 
M. Gambetta — ^nay, even a gentieman so respectable as 
the late Lord Derby — belonged strictly to the same pro- 
fession as the publicans^ being dealers & stimulants, and 
no more. The habitual student was, in your view, nothing 
better than the helple^ victim of unresisted appetite, 
to whom intellectual intoxication, liaving been at first a 
pl^ea^i^, had finally become a necessity. You added 
diat any radonal person who^ found himself sinking into 
such a deplorable condition as this, would have recourse 
to. some severe discipline as a preservative — a discipline 
requiring close attention to common things, and rigo- 
rously excluding every variety of thought which could 
possibly be considered intellectual 

It is strictly true that the three intellectual pursuits — 
iliteiaturei science, and the fine arts — ^are all of them 
stroaig stimulants, and that men are attracted to them 
by the stimulus they give. But tliese occupations are 
morally much nearer to the common level of other occu- 
pations than you suppose* Therp is no doubt a certain 
intoxication in poetry. and painting; but I have seen a 
tTadesma^ find a fully equivalent intoxication in an 
addition of figure^ showing a delightfiil balance at his 
bs^^er's. I have seen a y^ung po^t intoxicated with the 
love of ppetry ; but I have also seen a young meghanical 
genius on whpm the 8^^|t of a locomotive acted exactly 
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like a bottle of champagne. Everything that is capable 
of exciting or moving roan, everything that fires him with 
enthusiasm, everything that sustains his energies above 
the dead level of merely anhnal existence, may be com- 
pared, and not very untruly, to the action of generous 
wine. The two most powerful mental stimulants — since 
they overcome even the .fear of death — are. unquestion- 
ably religion and patriotism: ardent states of feeling both 
of them when they are genuine ; yet this ardour has a 
great utility. Il enables men to bear much, to perform 
much which would be beyond their natural force if it 
were not sustained l^ powerful mental stimulants. And 
so it is in ^e intellectual life* It is because its labours 
are so severe that its pleasures are . so glorious. The 
Creator of intellectual man set him the most arduous 
tasks — tasks that required the utmost possible patience, 
courage, self-discipline, and which at the same time were 
for the most part, from their very nature, likely to receive 
only the most meagre and precarious pecuniary reward. 
Therefore, in order tl^at so poor and weak a creature 
might execute its gigantic works with the energy neces- 
sary to their permanence, the labour itself was made 
intensely attractive and inta*esting to the few who were 
fitted for. it by their constitution. Since their courage 
could not be maintained by any of the common motives 
which carry men through ordinary drudgery — since neither 
wealth nor wcwrldly position was in their prospects, the 
drudgery they had to go toough was to be rewarded by 
the triumphs of scientific discovery, by the felicities of 
artistic expression* A divine drunkenness was given to 
them for their encouragement, surpassing the gift of the 
grape. 
But now that I have adpi€ywledged» not ungiatefiilly, 
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the necessity of that noble excitement which is the life 
of life, it is time for me to add that, in the daily labour 
of all intellectual workers, much has to be dcme which 
requires a robustness of the moral constitution beyond 
what you appear to be aware of. It is not long since the 
piresent Bishop of Exeter truly affirmed,. in an address to 
a body of students, that if there were not weariness in 
work, that work was not so thorough-going as it ought to 
be. ^* Of all work," the Bishop said, " that produces 
results, nine-tenths must be drudgery. There is no work, 
ih>m the highest to the lowest, which can be done well 
by any man who is unwilling to make that sacrifice. 
Part of the very nobiHty of the devotion of the true 
woikman to his work' consists in the fact that a man b 
not daunted by finding that drudgery must be done ; and 
no man can really succeed in any walk of life without a 
good deal of what in ordinary English is called pluck. 
That is the condition of all work whatever, and it is the 
condition of all success. And there is nothing which 
80 truly repays, itself as this very perseverance against 
weariness." 

You understand, no doubt, that there is drudgery in 
the work of a lawyer or an accountant, but you ima^ne 
that there is no drudgery in that of an artist, or author, or 
man of science. In these cases you fancy that there is 
nothii^ but a pleasant intoxication, like the puffing of 
tobacco or thes^ping of claret after dinner. The Bishop 
sees more accurately. He knows that ''of all work that 
produces results nine-tenths roust be drudgery." He 
makes no exceptions in favour of the arts and sciences ; 
if he had made any such exceptions, they would have 
proved the absence of culture in himself. Real work of 
all descriptions^ even including the composition of poetiy 
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(the most, intoxicating of all human pursuits), contains 
drudgety in so large a proportion that considetable moral 
courage is necessary to carry it to a ftuccesdul issue. 
Some c^ the most popular writers of verse have dreaded 
the labour of composition. Wordsworth shrank from it 
much more sensitively than he did fronfl his prosaic 
labours as a distributor of stamps. He had' that 
harreur de la plume Yf\A<h is a frequent malady amongst 
literary men. But we feel, in reading Wordsworth, that 
composition was a serious toil to him — ^the drudgery is 
(tften visible. Let me take, ^en, the case of a writer 
of verse distinguished especially for fluency and ease 
-^e lightest, gayest, apparently most thoughtless of 
modem minstrels — the author of "The Irish Melodies" 
and " Lalla Rookh." Moore said — ^I quote from memory, 
and may not give the precise words, but they were to this 
effect — that although the first shadowy imagining of a 
new poem was a delicious fboFs paradise, the labour of 
actual composition was somi^hing altogether different 
He did not, I believe, exactly u^ the word ** drudgery,** 
but his expression implied that there was painful drudgery 
in the work. When he began to write " Lalla Rookh " the 
task was anything but easy to hitn. He saiid that he was 
'^ at all times a far more slow aiid pahistaking t^kman 
than would ev«r be guessed from the result" For a long 
time after the conclusioil of the agreement with Messrs. 
I^ngman, " though generally at work with a view to this 
task, he made but very little real progress in it** After 
many unsaliisfactory attempts, finding tliat his subjects 
were so slow in kindling his own sympathies, he began to 
despair of their ever touching the hearts of others. " Had 
this series of disheartening experiments been carried 
on much ^forUier, I must have thrown aside the work 
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in despair." He took the greatest pains in long and 
laboriously iMreparing himsdf by reading. *f To form a 
storehousei as it were, of illustrations purely Oriental, 
and so .&miliarize myself with its various treasures that, 
quick as Fancy required the aid of fact in her spiritings, 
the memory was ready to furnish materials for Uie speil- 
wprk ; s^ch was, for a long while, Ae sole object of my 
studio" After quoting some opinions^vourable to the 
truth qi his Oriental colouring, he says : '' Whatever of 
vanity there may be in citing such tributes, they show, 
at least, of what great value, even in poetry, is that 
prosaic quality, industry, since it was in a slow and 
laborious collection of soiaU facts that the first founda- 
tions of this fanciful romance were laid." 

Other fine arts make e<]pi^y lai^^e claims upon the 
industry of their professors. We see the charming result, 
which looks as if it were nothing but pleasure— the mere 
sensuous gratification of an appetite for melody or colour ; 
but no one ever eminently succeeded in music or painting 
without patient submission to a discipliile fiir fix>m attrac- 
tive or entertaining. An idea was very prevalent amongst 
the upper classes in England, between twenty and thirty 
years ago, that art was not a serious pursuit, and that 
Frend^nen were too frivolous to apply themselves seri- 
ously to an]rthing. When, however, the different sdiools 
of art in Europe came to-be exhilnted together, the truth 
began to dawn upon people's minds that the French and 
Belgian schools of painting had a certain superiiMi^ over 
the rest — a superiority of quite a peculiar sort ; and when 
the, critics applied themselves to discover the hidden 
causes of this geneially^rceived superiority, they found 
out that it was due in great measure to the patient 
drudgery submitted to by those foreign artials i^ their 
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youth. English painters who have attained distinction 
have gone through a like cbitid^ry, if not in the public 
atelier at least in secrecy ^kI solitude. Mr. John Lewis, 
in reply to an af^licaticHi for a drawing to be reproduced 
by the autotype process, and published in the JPortfoliOy 
said that his^ sketches and studies were all in colour, but 
if we liked to examine them we were welcome to select 
anything that might be successfully photogrs^hed. Not 
being in London sit the time, I charged an e3q)erienced 
friend to go and see if there were ahythmg that would 
answer our purpose Sk)on afterwards he wrote: "I 
have just been to see John Lewis; and have come away 
astounded J^ He had seen the vast foundations of private 
industry on which the artist's public work had been 
erected, — innumerable studies in colour, wrought with the 
most perfect tzxt and finish, and all for self-education 
merely, not for any direct reward in fame We have all 
admired the extraordinary power of representation in the 
little pictures of Meissonier; that power was acquired 
by painting studies Ufrshe f<w self-instruction, and^ the 
artist has susffained his knowledge by persistence in that 
practice. Multeady, between the conception of a liew 
picture and the executitMi of it, used to give himself a 
special training for the intended work by painting a study 
m colour of every separate thing that was to form part 
of the composition. It is useless to go on multqdyir^ 
these examples, since all great artists, without exception, 
have been distinguished !br their firm faith in steady well- 
directed labour. This faith was so strong in Reynolds 
diat it limited his reasoning powers, and prevented him 
fixnn assigning their dtre importance to the inborn natural 
gifts. 
■Not only in tiieir preparati^ms for wot^ but even m 
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the work itself^ do artists undeigo dcudg^. It is the 
peculiarity of their workthat^ liaare than any other, huaian 
work, it displays whatever there may be in it of Measure 
and felicity, putting the drudgery as much out of sight 
as possible; but all who l^now the 8ea:ets of the. studio 
are aware of the ceaseless struggles against; technical 
difficult which are the price of the charms that plea- 
sandy deceive us. The amateur tfies to paint in water- 
colour, and finds that the gradation of hiS: sky. will not 
come right; instead of being a sound gradation like that 
of the lieavenly bhie, it is all in spots and patcla^es. :Th^ 
he goes to some dever artist who se^ns to get the light 
thing with enviable ease. ''Is my paper: good? have 
my colonic been jwoperly ground?" The materials 
are sound enough^ but the artist confess^ one of the 
discouxagiim^ little secrets of his craft '' The &ct is," 
he says, ''those spots that you ctu3Piplain of happen to 
all of us, and very troublesome they are, ^^pecjally in 
dark tints ; the only way is to remc^e them: as, patiently 
as we can, and it sometimes ts&es se^^ral ^ys* If one 
or two of them reinain in spate of u$, w« t;um thcii^i into 
birds." In etc^ng, the most famou$ practitioners get 
into messes with the treacherous chemistry of itbeir acids, 
and need an invincible patience. JSven M^pn was 
always, very anxious when the tkne came for cpiiifiding 
his work to what he called the fraitrisse liqueur; on^ 
whenever I give a commission to an etcher, I <am alway? 
expectiiig some such despatdi a^ the following: "Plate 
utterly ruined in . the biting. Very sorry. Will begin 
another immedi^ely.". We know what a dreadful series 
of .mishaps attended our fresco^pai^fiterB, ^t Westminster, 
and now even the promising water-glass process, in which 
Madise tiwstiwii /?hows die bloom r of pee wature 4ecay 
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The fiafest aad best known xA modem processes^ shnpld 
oil<paintiag has ks own dangers also. The colours sink 
and alter ; they lose their iselative vidues ; they lose their 
pearly. purity, their Rowing transparence— they turn to 
buff and black. . The fine arts bristle all over with 
technical difficulties, and are^ I will not say the best 
school of patience in die worid, for many other pur- 
suits are also very .good schools of patience ; but I will 
say, without much fear of contradiction from anybody 
acquainted with the subject, that the fine arts offer 
drudgery enough, and disappointment enough, to be a 
training both in patience and in humility. 

In the labour of the line-engraver both these qualities 
are developed to the pitdi of perfect heroism. He sits 
down to a great surface of ^eel or copper, and day by 
day, week after week, month after month, ploughs slowly 
his marvellcMS lines. Sometimes the picture before him 
is an agreeable companion ; he is in sympathy with the 
painter ; he enjoys every touch that :he has to translate. 
But sometimes, on the contrary, he hates the picture, 
and engraves it as a professional duty. I happened to 
call upon a distinguished English engraver — ^a man of 
the greatest taste and knowledge, a refined and cuh> 
vated critic--and I found him seated at work before a 
thing whidi had. nothing to do with fine art — ^a medley 
of ugly portraits of temperance celebrities on a platform. 
•* Ahl** he said to me sadly, "you see the dark side of 
our pr<^ssion ; fancy fitting down to a desk all day long 
for two years together with that .thing to occupy your 
thoughts I" How much moral fibre was needed to carry 
to a successful issue so repulsive a task as that ! You 
may answer that a stone-breaker on the roadside sur- 
passes my Uae-engmver both in patience and in humSity; 
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but whereas the sensitiveness of the stone-breaker has 
been deadened by his mode of Ufe» the sensitiveness of 
the engraver has been cootinoally fostered and increased. 
An ugly picture was torture to his cultivated eye, and he 
had to bear the torture all day long, like the pain of an 
irritating disease. 

Still even the line-engtav^ has secret sources of enter 
tainment to relieve the mortal tedium of his task-work 
The picture may be hideous, but the engraver has hidden 
consolatk)ns in the exercise of his wonderful art He 
can at least entertain himself with feats of interpretative 
skill, with the gentle treacheries of improving here and 
there upon the hatefulness of the intolerable original. He 
may congratulate himself in the evening, that one more 
frightful hat or coat has been got rid of; that the tire- 
some task has been reduced by a. space measurable in 
eighths of an inch. The heaviest wcMrk which shows 
progress is not without one element of cheerfulness. 

There is a great deal of intellectual labKXtr, undeigone 
simply for discipline, which shows no present result that 
is appreciable, and which therefore requires, in addition 
to patience and humility, one of the noblest of the moral 
virtues, faith. Of all the toils in which men engalge, none 
are nobler in their origin or their aim than those by which 
they endeavour to become more wise. Pray observe that 
whenever the desire for greater wisdom is earnest enough 
to sustain men in these high endeavours, there must bie 
both humility and faith — the humility which isurknow-' 
ledges present insufficiency, the faith that relies upon 
the hiysterious laws which govern our intellectual being. 
Be sure that there has been great moral strength in all 
who have come to intellectual greatness. During some 
brief moments of insight the mist has rolled away, imd 
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they have beheld, like a celestial city, the home of their 
highest aspirations; but the cloud has gathered round 
them again, and still in the gloom they: have gcme 
steadily forwards, stumbling often, yet maintaining their 
unconquerable resolution. It is to this sublime per- 
sistence of the intellectual in other ages that the world 
owes the treasures which tbey won; it is by a like 
persistence that we may: hope to hand them down, 
augmented, to the future. Their intellectual purposes 
did not weaken their moral nature, but exercised and 
exalted it All that was best and highest in the im- 
perfect moral nature of Giordano Bruno had its source 
in that noble passion for Philosophy, which nmde him 
declare that for her sake it was easy to endure labour 
and pain and exile, since he had found *' in brevi labore 
diuturnam requiem, in levi dolore immcnsum gattcUum, 
in angusto exIUo patriam amplissimam." 
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Sir Arthur Helps, in that wi«c book of his, "Thoughts 
upon Government," says that ^mtich of the best and 
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greatest work in the w6rid has been ckme by those who 
were anything but docile in their yotrth." He believes 
that "this bold statement applies not only to the greatest 
men in Science, Literature, and Art, but also to the 
greatest men in official life, in diplomacy, and in the 
general business of the world." 

Many of us who were remarkaWe for our mdocility in 
boyhood, and remarkable for nothing else, have found 
much consolation in this passage. It is most agreeable 
to be told, by a writer very eminent both for wisdom 
and for culture^ that our untowardness was a hopeful 
sign. Another popular modem writer has also encou- 
raged us by giving a long list of dunces ik4io have 
become illustrious. 

Yet, however flattering it may be to find oursdves in 
sudi excellent company, at least so £sir as the earlier half 
of life may be concerned, we csinnol; ^quite forget tiie 
very numerous instances of distinguished persons who 
began by submitting to the discipline of school and 
college, and gained hpnours and reputation there, before 
encountering the competition of the world. 

The external disciphhe applied by schoolmasters is a 
substitute for that inward discipline which \yre all so 
^eatly need, and which is absolutely indispensable to 
culture. Whether a boy happens to be a dunce at school 
or a youth of brilliam promise, his future intellectual 
career will depend very much on his moral force. The 
distinguished men who derived so little benefit from ' 
early discipline have invariably subjected themselves to 
a discipline of another kind which prepared them for 
the labour of their manhood. It may be a pure assump- 
tion to say this, butihe ^sumption is oHifinned by every 
instance Uiat is known to me; Many emiiient men have 
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UD4#3rg09e ^h^ disciplme of-btusmesa^ many like Franklin 
hay^ bee^, self-diuscipUo^di but I have i^ver heard of a 
person who had ri^en tei^k^tellectual eminence witiiout 
Yoh^t^uy, submi^ion tO ! aa: intellectual <liscii^e of 
some kind. . ; .-. 

Thare, are^ no. doubt, .great pleasures attached to the 
intellectti^ life;,,aii][d quite pecuUar to it; but these plea- 
sures: are the support of discipline and not its negaticm. 
They give us the cheerfulness necessary for our work, but 
th/£j do not excuse /^s from the work. They are like the 
cup df coffee sery^d to a; soldier on duty, not like the 
opium which incapagitates for everything but dreaming. 

X have been led iafto these observations by a perusal 
of the, new book whicji you sent me. It has many 
qualities which in a young wiker are full of promise. It 
is earnest, and lively, ind exuberant, but at tlie same 
time it i^; undisciplined* 

Now I believe it may be affirmed, that although there 
has b^ui iTjuch literatiire in fcumer ages which was both 
vigorous and undisciplined,. still when ah age presents, 
as ours does, living examples of perfect intellectual 
discipline, whoever falls below them in this respect con- 
tents^ ,him?elf with the very kind of infoiority which of 
all inferKJirities i^ Ibe easiest to avoid. You cannot,^ by 
an. effort of the will, hope: toriiial the biiUiance of a 
geniufl^.but you ii^ay quite reasonably expect to obtain 
as complete :a.cp|itrol oyer your own faculties and your 
own wprk as a^iy other: Jiighlyrchklvated person. ; 

The.prigii) c^ discipline is the desire to do not merely 
our best with the degree of power and knowledge which 
at thQiti^xe we do. actJmJly happen to possess, but with 
tliat rwhic^ . we mi^ possess r if we Submitted to the 
necgssiyy tiding* The powers given to/jw ^by-Mature 
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axe little more than a power to become, and this becom- 
ing is always conditional on some sort oi exercise — what 
sort we have to discover for ourselves. 

No class of persons are so liable to overlook the uses 
of discipline as authors are. Anybody can write a book, 
though few can write that which de^rves the name of 
literature. There are great technical differences between 
Uterature and book-making, but few can clearly explain 
these differences, or detect, in their own case, the absence 
of the necessary qualities. In painting, the most perfect 
finish is recognized at a glance, but the mind only can 
perceive it in the book. It was an odd notion of the 
authorities to exhibit literature in the international exhi- 
bitions ; but if they could have made people see the 
difference between sound and unsound workmanship in 
the literary craft, they would have rendered a great 
service to the higher intellectual discipline. Sir Arthur 
Helps might have served as an example to English 
writers, because he has certain qualities in which we are 
grievously deficient. He can say a thing in the words 
that are most fit and necessary, and then leave it Sainte- 
Beuve would have been another admirable example of 
self-discipline, especially to Frenchmen, who would do 
well to imitate him in his horror of the dpeuprh. He 
never began to writet about an3rthing until he had cleared 
the ground well before him. He never spoke about any 
character or doctrine that he had not bottomed (to use 
Locke's word) as ^ as he was able. He had an ex- 
traordinary aptitude for collecting exactly the sort of 
material that he needed, for arranging and classifying 
material, for perceiving its mutual relations. Very few 
Frenchmen have had Sainte-Beuve's intense repugnance 
to insufficiency of information and inaccuracy of Ian- 
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guage. Few indeed are the French journalists of whom 
it might be said, as it may be truly said of Sainte-Beuve, 
that he never wrote even an article for a newspaper 
without having subjected his mind to a special training 
for that particular article. The preparations for (Hie of 
his Zundt'swert the serious occupation of several laborious 
days ; and before beginning the actual composition, his 
mind had been disciplined into a state of the most com- 
plete readiness, like the fingers of a musician who has 
been practising a piece before he executes it 

The object of intellectual discipline is the establish- 
ment of a strong central authority in the mind by which 
all its powers are regulated and directed as the military 
forces of a nation are directed by the strategist who ar- 
ranges the operations of a war. The presence of this 
strong central authority is made manifest in the unity 
and proportion of the results; when this authority is 
absent (it is frequently entirely absent from the minds of 
undisciplined persons, especially of the female sex), you 
have a diaos of complete confusion ; when the authority 
without being absent is not strong enough to regulate 
the lively activity of the intellectual forces, you have too 
mudi energy in one direction, too little in smother, a 
brigade where a regiment could have done the work, and 
light artillery where you want guns of the heaviest 
calibre. 

To establish this central authority it is only necessary, 
in any yigarous and sound mind, to exercise it Without 
such a central power there is neither liberty of acticm nor 
secui^ of possession. " The mind," says Locke, " should 
ulwzys be free and ready to turn itself to the variety of 
objects diat occur, and allow them as much consideration 
as shall, for that time, be thought fit To be engrossed so 
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by one subject as not to be prevailed on to leave it fof 
another that we. judge iitter for our- ccmtemplation, is to 
make it of no use to us. Did this state of mind always 
remain so, everyone would, without scruple, ^ve it the 
name of perfect madness; and whilst it does last, at 
whatever intervals it returns, such a rotation of thoughts 
about the same object no more carries us forwards 
towards the attainment of knowledge, than getting upon 
a mill-horse whilst he jogs on his circular track, would 
carry a man on a joumfey.** 

Writers of imaginative literature have found in practice 
that even the creative faculty might be commanded. 
Charles Baudelaire, who had the poetical organization 
with all its worst inconveniences, said nevertheless that 
" inspiration is decidedly the • sister of daily labour. 
These two contraries do not exclude each other more than 
all the other contraries whith con^tute nature. Inspira^ 
tion obeys like hunger, like digestion, tike sleep. There 
is, no doubt, in the mind a sort of celestial mechanism, of 
which we need not be ashamed, but we ought to make 
the best use of it If we will only live in a resc4ute con- 
templation of next day's work, the daily labour wiU serve 
inspiration." In cases where discipline is feit to be very 
difficult, it is generally at the same time felt to be very 
desirable. George Sand complains that althou^ '^ to 
overcome the indiscipline of her brain, she had imposed 
upon herself a regular way of living, and a daily labour, 
still twenty times out of thirty ^e catches herself reading 
or dreaming, or writing something entirely apart fiom the 
work in hand." She adds that without this frequctot in* 
itW^ctudX Jldnerie^ she would have acquired informadon 
which has been her perpetual but unrealized dedre; 

It is the triumph of disciplme to overcome both sinall 
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and great repugnances. We bring oursdves, by its help, 
to face petty details that are wearisome, and heavy tasks 
that are almost appalling. Nothing shows the power of 
discipline more than the application of the mind in the 
common trades and professions to subjects which have 
hardly any interest in themselves. Lawyers are especially 
admirable for this. They acquire the faculty of resolutely 
applying their minds to the driest documents, with tena- 
city enough to end in the, perfect mastery of their con- 
tents ; a feat which is utterly beyond the capacity of any 
undisciplined intellect, however gifted by Nature. In 
the case of lawyers there are frequent intellectual re- 
pugnances to be overcome ; but Surgeons and other men 
of science have to vanquish a class of repugnances even 
less within the power of the will — the instinctive phy- 
sical repugnances. These are often so strong as to 
seem apparently insurmountable, but they yield to perse- 
vering discipline. Although- Haller surpassed his con- 
temporaries in anatomy, and published several impcwrtant 
anatomical works, he was troubled at the outset with a 
horror of dissection beyond what is usual with the inex- 
perienced, and it was only by firm self-discipline that he 
became an anatomist at all 

There is, however, one resave to be made about dis- 
cipline, which is this ; We ought not to disregard alto- 
gether the mind's preferences and refusals, because in 
most cases they are the indication of our natural powers. 
They are not so always; many have felt attracted to 
pursuits for which they had no/ capacity (this happiens 
continually in literature and th€ fine airts), whilst others 
have greatly distinguished themselves in careers which 
were not pf their own choosing, and for which they felt 
DO vocaiioji in th^r youth. Still there exists a certain 
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relation between preference and capacity, whidi may 
often safely be relied upon when there are not extrinsic 
circumstances to attract meh or repel them. Discipline 
becomes an evil, and a very serious evil, causing immense 
losses of special talents to the community, when it over- 
rides the personal preferences entirely. We are less in 
danger of this evil, however, from the discipline which 
we impose upon ourselves than from that which is im- 
posed upon us by the opinion of the society in which we 
live. The intellectual life has this remarkable peculiarity 
as to discipline, that whilst very severe discipline is indis- 
pensable to it, that which it really needs is the obedience 
to an inward law, an obedience which* is not only com- 
patible with revolt against other people's notions of what 
the intellectual man ought to think and do, but which 
often directly leads to such revolt as its own inevitable 
result. 

In the attempt to subject ourselves to the inward law, 
we may encounter a class of mental refusals which 
indicate no congenital incapacity, but prove that the 
mind has been incapacitated by its acquired habits and 
its ordinary occupations. I think that it is particularly 
important to pay attention to this class of mental refusals, 
and to give them the fullest consideration. Suppose the 
case of a man who has a fine natural capacity for paint- 
ing, but whose time has been taken up by some profes- 
sion which has formed in him mental habits entirely 
different from the mental habits of an artist. The inborn 
capacity for art might whisper to this man, "What if 
you were to abandon your profession and turn painter?" 
But to this suggestion of the inborn capacity the acquired 
unfitness would, in a man of sense, most probably reply, 
**No; painting is an art Iwristling all over widi the most 
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alarming technical difficulties, which I am too lazy to 
overcome ; let younger men attack them if they like." 
Here is a mental refusal of a kind which the severest 
self-disciplinarian ought to listen to. This is Nature's 
way of keeping us to our specialities ; she protects us by 
means of what superficial moralists condemn as one of 
the minor vices — the disinclination to trouble ourselves 
without necessity, when the work involves the acquisition 
of new habits. 

The moral basis of the intellectual life appears to be 
the idea of discipline ; but the discipline is of a very 
peculiar kind, and varies with evoy individual People 
of original power have to discover the original discipline 
that they need. They pass their lives in thoughtfiilly 
altering this private rule of conduct as their needs alter, 
as the legislature of a progressive State makes unceasing 
alterations in its laws. When we look back upon the 
years that are gone, this is our bitterest regret, that whilst 
the precious time, the irrecoverable, was passing by so 
rapidly, we were intellectually too undisciplined to make 
the best personal use of all the opportunities that it 
brought. Those men may be truly esteemed happy and 
fortunate who can say to themselves in the evening of 
their days — " I had so prepared myself for every succes- 
rive enterprise, that when the time came for it to be 
carried into execution my training ensured success.'* 

I had thought of some examples, and there are several 
great men who have left us noble examples of self- 
discipline; but, in the range and completeness of that 
discipline, in the foresight to discern what would be 
wanted, in the humility to perceive that it was wanting, 
in the resolution that it should not be wanting when the 
time came that such knowledge or faculty should be 
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called for, one colossal figure so far excels all others 
that I cannot write down their names with that ol 
Alexander Humboldt. The world sees the intellectual 
greatness of such a man, but does not see the sub- 
stantial moral basis on which the towering structure 
rose. When I think of his noble dissatisfaction with 
what he knew; his ceaseless eagerness to know more, 
and know it better; of the rare combination of teach- 
ableness that despised no help (for he accepted without 
jealousy the aid of everybody who could assist him), with 
self-reliance that kept him always calm and observant in 
the midst of personal danger, I know not which is the 
more magnificent spectacle, the splendour of the intel- 
lectual light, or the beauty and solidity of the moral 
constitution that sustained it 

LETTER IIL 

TO ▲ FRIEND WHO SUGGESTED THE SPECULATION "WHICH OP 
THE MORAL VIRTUES WAS MOST ESSENTIAL TO THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL LIFE." 

The most essential virtue is disinterestedness — The other virtues 
possessed by the opponents of intellectual liberty— The Ultramon- 
tane party — Difficulty of thinking disinterestedly even about the 
affairs of another nation — Ei^lish newspapers do not write dis- 
interestedly about foreign affairs — Difficulty of disinterestedness 
in recent history— Poets and their readers feel it— Fine subjects 
for poetry in recent events not yet available — Even history of past 
times rarely disinterested — Advantages of the study of die dead 
languages in this respect — Physicians do not trust their own 
judgment about their personal health — The virtue consists in 
endeavouring to be disinterested. 

I THINK there cannot be a doubt that the most essential 
virtue is disinterestedness. 
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Let- me tell you, after this decided answer, what are 
the considerations which have led me to it I began by 
^ing the other important virtues one by one — industry, 
perseverance, courage, discipline, humility, and the rest ; 
and then asiked myself whether any class of persons 
possessed and cultivated these virtues who were never- 
theless opposed to intellectual liberty. The answer 
came immediately, that there have in every age been 
men deservedly respected for these virtues who did all 
in their power to repress the free action of the intellect. 
What is called the Ultramontane party in the present 
day includes great numbers of talented adherents who 
are most industrious, most persevering, who willingly 
submit to the severest disdpHne — who are learned, 
seif-denying, and humble enough to accept the most 
obscure and ill-requited duties. Some of these men 
possess nine-tenths of the qualifications that are neces- 
sary to the highest intellectiial life — they have brilliant 
gifts of nature; they are well-educated; they take a 
delight in the exercise of noble faculties, and yet instead 
of employing their time and talents to help the intel- 
lectual advancement of. mankind, they do all in &eir 
power to retard it They have many most respectable 
virtues, but one is wanting. Thqr have industry, per- 
severance, discipline, but they have not disinterested^ 
ness. 

I do not mean disinterestedness in its ordinary sense 
as the absence of selfish care about money. The Church 
of Rome bigis thousands of devoted servants who are 
content to labour in her cause for stipends so miserable 
that it is clear they have no selfish aim; whilst they 
abandcm all those possibilities of fortune which exist 
for every active and enterprising; layman. But their 
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thinking can never be disinterested so long as their 
ruling motive is devotion to the interests of their Church. 
Some of them are personally known to me, and we have 
discussed together many of the greatest questions which 
agitate the continental nations at the present tune. They 
have plenty of intellectual acumen; but whenever die 
discussion touches, however remotely, the ecclesiastical 
interests that are dear to them, they cease to be observers — 
they become passionate advocates. It is this habit of 
advocacy which debars them from all elevated specula- 
tion about the future of the human race, and which so 
often induces them to take a side with incapable and ' 
retrograde governments, too willingly overlooking their 
deficiencies in the expectation of services to the cause. 
Their predecessors have impeded, as far as they were 
able, the early growth of science — ^not for intellectual 
reasons, but because they instinctively felt that there, was 
something in the scientific spirit not favourable to those 
interests which they placed far above the knowledge of 
mere matter. 

I have selected the Uhramontane party in the Church 
of Rome as the most prominent example of a party 
eminent for many intellectual virtues, and yet opposed 
to the. intellectual life from its own want of disinterested- 
ness. But the same defect ensts, to some degree, in 
every partisan — exists in you and me so far as we are 
partisans. Let us suppose, for example, diat we desired 
to find out the trudi about a question much agitated in a 
neighbouring country at the present time — the question 
whether it would be better for that country to attempt the 
restoration of its ancient Monarchy or to try to consoli- 
date a Republican form of government- How difficult it is 
to diink out such a problem disinterestedly, and yet h6w 
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necessary to the justice of our condusions that we should 
think disinterestedly if we pretend to think at all ! It is 
true that we have one circumstance in our favour — we 
are not French subjects, and this is much. Still we are 
not disinterested, since we know that the settlement of 
a great political problem such as this, even though on 
foreign soil, cannot fail to have a powerful influence on 
opinion in our own country, and consequently upon the 
institutions of our native land. We are spectators only, 
it is true; but we are far from being disinterested 
spectators. And if you desire to measure the exact 
degree to which we are interested in the result, you need 
only look at the newspapers. The English newspapers 
alwa3rs treat French affairs from the standpoint of their 
own party. The Conservative journalist in England is 
a Monarchist in France, and has no hopes for the 
Republic; the Liberal journalist in England believes 
that the French dynasties are used up, and sees no 
chance of tranquillity outside of repuWican institutions. 
In both cases there is an impediment to the intellectual 
appreciation of the problem. 

This difficulty is so strongly felt by those who write 
and read the sort of literature which aspires to per- 
manence, and which, therefore, ought to have a sub- 
stantial intellectual basis, that either our distinguished 
poets choose their subjects in actions long past and 
half forgotten, or else, when tempted by present excite- 
ment, they produce work which is artistically far inferior 
to their best Our own generation has witnessed three 
remarkable events which are poetical in the highest 
degree. The conquest of the Two Sicilies by Garibaldi 
is a most pcifect subject for a heroic poem ; the events 
which led to the execution of the Emperor Maximilian 
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and deprived his Suppress of reason, would, in the hand« 
of a great dramatist, afford the finest possible materia] 
for a tragedy ; the invasion of France by the Germans, 
the overthrow of Napoleon III., the siege of Paris, are 
an epic ready to hand that only awaits its Homer; yet, 
with the exception of Victor Hugo, who is fsir gone in 
intellectual decadence, no great poet has sung of these 
things yet The subjects are as good as can be, but too 
near. Neither poet nor reader is disinterested enough 
for the intellectual enjoyment of these subjects: the 
poet would not see his way clearly, the reader would 
not follow unreservedly. 

It may be added, however, in this connection, that 
even past history is hardly ever written disinterestedly. 
Historians write with oiie eye on the past and the other 
on the pre-occupations of the present. So far as they 
do this they fall short of the intellectual standard. An 
ideally perfect history would tell the pure truth, and aU 
the truth, so far as it was ascertainable. 

Artists are seldom good critics of art, because their 
own practice biasses them, and they are not disinterested. 
The few artbts who have written soundly about art have 
succeeded in the difficult task of detaching saying firom 
doing; diey have, in fact, become two distinct persoi^ 
each oblivious of the other. 

The strongest of all the reasons in favour of the study 
of the dead languages and the literatures preserved in 
them, has always appeared to me to consist in the more 
perfect disinterestedness with which we modems can 
approach them. The men and events are separated from 
us by so wide an interval, not only of time and locality, 
but especially of modes of thought, that our passions are 
not often enlisted, and the intellect is sufiicieBtly free. 
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It may be noted that medical men, who are a scien- 
tific class, and therefore more than commonly aware of 
the great importance of disinterestedness in intellectual 
action, never trust their own judgment when they feel 
the approaches of disease. They know that it is difficult 
for a man, however learned in medicine, to arrive at 
accurate conclusions about the state of a human body 
that concerns him so nearly as his own, even although 
the person who sufifers has the advantage of actually 
experiencing the morbid sensations. 

To all this you may answer that intellectual disin- 
terestedness seems more an accident of .situation than 
a virtue. The virtue is not to have it, but to seek it 
in all earnestness ; to be ready to accept the truth even 
when it is most unfavourable to ourselves. I can illus- 
trate my meaning by a reference to a matter of every- 
day experience. There are people who cannot bear to 
look into their own accounts from a dread that the clear 
revelation of figures may be less agreeable to them than 
the iUusions which they cherish. There are others who 
possess a kind of virtue which enables them to see their 
own affairs as clearly as if they had no personal interest 
in them. The weakness of the first is one of the most 
fotal of intellectual weaknesses ; the mental independence 
of the second is one of the most desirable of intellectual 
qualities. The endeavour to attain it, or to strengthen 
it, is a great virtue, and of all the virtues the one most 
indispensable to the nobility of the intellectual life. 

J^OTS. — ^The read« may feel some surprise that I have not 
mentioned honesty as an important intellectual virtue. Honesty b 
of great importance, no doubt, but it appears to be (as to practical 
effects) included in disinterestedness, and to be less comprehensively 
ueftd. There is ae reason to tof^tect the honesty of many political 
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and theological partisans, yet their honesty does not preserve them 
from the worst intellectual habits, such as the habit of "begging the 
question," of mbrepresenting the arguments on the opposite side, of 
shutting their eyes to every fact which is not perfectly agreeable to 
them. The truth is, that mere honesty, though a most respectable 
and necessary virtue, goes a very little way towards the forming of an 
effective intellectual character. It is valuable rather in the relations 
of the intellectual man to the outer world around him, and even here 
it is dangerous imless tempered by discretion. A perfect disinter- 
estedness would ensure the best effects of honesty, and yet avoid some 
serious evils, against which honesty is not, in itself, a safeguard. 



LETTER IV 

TO A MORALIST WHO SAID THAT INTELLECTUAL CULTURE WAS 
NOT CONDUCIVE TO SEXUAL MORALITY. 

That the Author does not write in the ^irit of advocacy— Two 
different kinds of immorality— Byron and Shelley — A peculiar 
temptation for the intellectual — A distinguished foreign writer — 
Reaction to coarseness from ovei>refinement — Danger of intel- 
lectual excesses — Moral utility of culture — The most cultivated 
classes at the same time the most moral— That men of high 
intellectual aims have an especially strong reason for morality — 
M. Talne*s opinion. 

A CRITIC in one of the quarterlies once treated me as a 
feeble defender of my opinions, because I gave due con- 
sideration to both sides of a question. He said that, 
like a wise commander, I capitulated beforehand in case 
my arguments did not come up for my relief; nay,' more, 
that I gave up my arms in unconditional surrender. To 
this let me answer, that I have nothing to do with the 
polemical method, that I do not look upon an opponent 
as an enemy to be repelled, but as a torch-bearer to 
be welcomed for any light that he may brin^ ; that I 
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defend nothing, but tiy to explore everything that lies 
near enough. 

You need not expect me, therefore, to defend very 
vigorously the morality of the intellectual life. An 
advocate could do it brilliantly; there are plenty of 
materials, but so clumsy an advocate as your present 
correspondent would damage the best of causes by im- 
seasonable indiscretions. So I begin by admitting that 
your accusations are most of them well founded Many 
intellectual people have led immoral lives, others have 
led lives which, although in strict conformity to their own 
theories of morality, were in opposition to the morality of 
their country and their age. Byron is a good instance 
of the first, and Shelley of the second Byron was really 
and knowingly immoral; Shelley, on the other hand, 
hated what he considered to be immorality, and lived a 
life as nearly as possible in accordance with the moral 
ideal in his own conscience ; still he did not respect the 
moral rule of his country, but lived with Mary Godwin, 
whilst Harriet, his first wife, was still alive. There is a 
clear distinction between the two cases ; yet both have the 
defect that the person takes in hand the regulation of 
his own moraUty, which it is hardly safe for anyone to 
do, considering the prodigious force of passion. 

I find even in the lives of intellectual people a peculiar 
temptation to immorality from which others are exempt 
It is in their nature to feel an eager desire for intellectual 
companionship, and yet at the same time to exhaust very 
rapidly whatever is congenial to them in the intellect of 
their friends. They feel a strong intellectual attraction 
to persons of the opposite sex ; and the idea of living 
with a person whose conversation is believed at the time 
to promise an increasing interest, is attractive in ways of 
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which those who have no such wants can scarcely fonn a 
conception. A most distinguished foreign writer, of the 
female sex, has made a succession of domestic arrange- 
ments which, if generally imitated by others, would be 
subversive of any conceivable system of morality ; and 
yet it is clear in this case that the temptation was chiefly, 
if not entirely, intellectual. The successive companions 
of this remarkable woman were all of them men of ex- 
ceptional intellectual power, and her motive few changing 
them was an unbridled intellectual curiosity. 

This is the sort of immorality to which cultivated 
people are most exposed. It is dangerous to the well- 
being of a community because it destroys the sense of 
security on which the .idea of the family is founded. If 
we are to leave our wives when their conversation ceases 
to be interesting, the foundations of the home will be 
unsafe. If they are to abandon us when we are dull, 
to go away with some livelier and more talkative com- 
panion, can we ever hope to retain them p^manently ? 

There is another danger which must be looked fairly 
in the face. When the lives of men are refined beyond 
the real needs of their organization. Nature is very apt 
to bring about the most extraordinary reactions. Thus 
the most exquisitely delicate artists in literature and 
painting have frequently had reactions of incredible 
coarseness. Within the Chateaubriand of Atala there 
existed an obscene Chateaubriand that would burst forth 
occasionally in talk that no biographer could repeat I 
have heard the same thing of the sentimental Lamartine. 
We know that Turner, dreamer of enchanted landscapes, 
took the pleasures of a sailor on the spree. A friend 
said to me of one of the most exquisite living geniuses : 
*' You can have no cpQC^ption of the coarseness of his 
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tastes j he associates with the very lowest women, and 
enjoys their rough brutality." 

These cases only prove, what I have always willingly 
admitted, that the intellectual life is not free from certain 
dang^s if we lead it too exclusively. Intellectual ex- 
cesses, by the excitement which they communicate to 
the whole system, have a direct tendency to drive men 
into other excesses, and a too great refinement in one 
direction may produce degrading reactions in another. 
Still the cultivation of the mind, reasonably pursued, is, 
on the whole, decidedly favourable to morality ; and we 
may easily understand that it should be so, when we 
remember that people have recourse to sensual indul- 
gences simply* from a desire for e^ccitement, whilst intel- 
lectual pursuits supply excitement of a more innocent 
kind and in the utmost variety and abundance. If, 
mstead of taking a few individual instances, you broadly 
observe whole classes, you will recognize the moral utility 
of culture. The most cultivated classes in our own country 
are also the most moral, and these classes have advanced 
in naorahty at the same time that they have advanced 
in culture. English gendemen of the present day are 
superior to their forefathers whom Fielding described; 
they are better educated, and they read more ; they are 
at the same time both more sober and more chaste. 

I may add that intellectual men have peculiar and 
most powerful reasons for avoiding the excesses of im- 
morality, reasons which to anyone who has a noble am- 
bition are quite enough to encourage him in self-control. 
Those excesses are the gradual self-destruction of the 
intellectual forces, for they weaken the spring of the 
mind» &ot leaving it will enough to face the drudgery 
that is inevitable m every career. Even in. cases where 
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they do not immediately lead to visible imbecility, they 
make the man less efficient and less capable than 
he might have been; and all experienced wrestlers 
with fate and fortune know well that success has often, 
at the critical time, depended upon some very trifling 
advantage which the slightest diminution of power would 
have lost to them. No one knows the. full immensity of 
the difference between having power enough to make a 
little headway against obstacles, and just falling short 
of the power which is necessary at the time. In every 
great intellectual career there are situations like that of a 
steamer with a storm-wind directly against her and an 
iron-bound coast behind. If the engines are strong 
enough to gain an inch an hour she is safe, but if diey 
lose ^ there is no hope. Intellectual successes are so 
rewarding that they are worth any sacrifice of pleasure ; 
the sense of defeat is so humiliatingthat fair Venus herself 
could not offer a consolation for it An ambitious man 
will govern himself for the sake of his ambition, and 
withstand the seductions of the senses. Can he be ever 
strong enough, can his brain ever be lucid enough for 
the immensity of the task before him ? 

" Le jeune homme," says M. Taine, " ignore qu'il n*y a 
pas de pire d^perdition de forces, que de tels commerces 
abaissent le coeur, qu'aprbs dix ans d'une vie pareille il 
aura perdu la moiti^ de sa volont^, que ses pens^es 
auront un arribre-go&t habituel d'amertume et de tris- 
tesse, que son ressort int^rieur sera amolli ou faussd 
II s'excuse k ses propres yeux, en se disant qu'un homme 
doit tout toucher pour tout connattre. De fait, il apprend 
la vie,^ais bien souvent aussi il perd T^nergie, la chaleur 
d'dme, la capacity d'agir, et k trente ans il n'est i^us bon 
qu'k £ure un employ^ un dilettante, ou un rentier/' 
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to A FEIXMD WHO KSCOMMENDED TH£ AUTHOR TO LBAKM 
THIS THING AND THAT. 

Lesson learned from a cook — ^The ingredients of knowledge — Impor- 
tance of proportion in the ingredients — Case of an English 
author— -Two landscape painters — The unity and charm of cha- 
racter often dependent upon the limitations of culture — The 
burden of knowledge may diminish the energy of action — 
Difficulty of suggesting a safe rule for the selection of our know- 
ledge — Men qualified for their work by ignorance as well as by 
knowledge — ^Men remarkable for the extent of their studies^ 
Franz Woepke— Goethe — Hebrew proverb. 

I HAPPENED one day to converse with an excellent 
French cook about the delicate art which he professed, 
and he comprised the whole of it under two heads*-the 
knowledge of the mutual influences of ingredients, and 
the judicious management of heat It struck me that 
there existed a very dose analogy between cookery 
and education ; and, on following out the subject in my 
own way, I foimd that what he told me suggested several 
considerations of the very highest importance in the 
cukure of the human intellect 
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Amongst the dishes for which my friend had a de- 
served reputation was a certain gdteau defoie which had 
a very exquisite flavour. The principal ingredient, not 
in quantity but in power, was the liver of a fowl \ but 
there, were several other ingredients also, and amongst 
these a leaf or two of parsley. He told me that the 
influence of the parsley was a ^ood illustration of his 
theory about his art. If the parsley were omitted, the 
flavour he aimed at was not produced at all ; but, on the 
other hand, if the quantity of parsley was in the least 
excessive, then the gdteau instead of being a delicacy for 
gourmds became an imeatable mess. Perceiving that 
I was really interested in the subject, he kindly pro- 
mised a practical evidence of his doctrine, and the neitt 
day intentionally spoiled his dish by a trifling addition 
of parsley. He had not exa^erated the consequences ; 
the delicate flavour entirely departed, and left a nauseous 
bitterness in its place, like the remembrance of an ill- 
spent youth. 

. And so it is, I thought, with the different ingredients 
of knowledge whkh are so eagerly and indiscriminately 
recommended. We are told that we ought to learn this 
thing and that, as if every new ingredient did not 
affect the whole -flavour of the mind. There is a sort 
of ^intellectual chemistry which is quite as marvdlous 
as material chemistiy, and a tfajousand timed more diffi* 
cult to observe; One general truth may, however, be 
relied upon as sturely and permanently our own. It is 
true that ever3rtbing we learn afiect& ih&wbale chacactei: 
of the mind. ; 

Consider how incalculably important becomes the 
question of proportion in our knowledge, and how tlutt 
which we are is dependent as much upon our ignoiaace 
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as our science. What we call ignorance is only a smaller 
proportion— what we call science only a larger. The 
larger quantity is recommended as an unquestionable 
good, but the goodness of it is entirely dependent on 
tile mental product that we want Aristocracies have 
always instinctively felt this, and have decided that a 
gentleman ought not to know too much of certain arts 
and sciences. The character which they had accepted 
as their ideal would have been destroyed by indis- 
criminate additions to those ingredients of which long 
experience had iixed the exact proportions. The same 
feeling is strong in the various professions : there is an 
apprehension that the disproportionate knowledge may 
destroy the professional nature. The less intelligent 
members of the profession will tell you that they dread 
an unprofessional use of time; but the more thoughtful 
are not so apprehensive about hours and days, th^ 
dread that Sure transformation of the whole intellect 
which follows evei^ increase of knowledge. 

I knew an English author who by great care and 
labour had succeeded in forming a style which har- 
monized quite perfectly with the character of his think- 
mg, and served as an unfailing means of communica- 
tion with his readers. Everyone recognized its simple 
ease and charm, and he might have gone on writing \yith 
that enviable facility had he not determined to study 
Locke's philosophical ^compositions. Shortly afterwards 
my friend's style suddenly lost its grace ; he began to write 
with difficulty, and what he wrote was unpleasantly diffi- 
cult to read. Even the thinking was no longer his own 
thinking. Saving be^n in too close communication with 
a writer who was noft a literary artist, his own art had 
deteriorated in consei^eace. 
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I could mention an English landscape paintel* who 
diminished the pictorial excellence of his works by 
taking too much interest in geology. His landscapes 
became geological illustrations, and no longer held 
together pictorially. Another landscape painter, who 
began by taking a healthy delight in the beauty of 
natural scenery, became morbidly religious after an ill- 
ness, and thenceforth passed by the loveliest European 
scenery as comparatively unworthy of his attention, to 
go and make ugly pictures of places that had sacred 
associations. 

For people who produce nothing these risks appear to 
be less serious ; and yet there have been admirable cha- 
racters, not productive, whose admirableness might have 
been lessened by the addition of certain kinds of learn- 
ing. The last generation of the English country aristo- 
cracy was particularly rich in characters whose unity and 
charm was dependent upon the limitations of theii 
cultiu-e, and which would have been entirely altered, 
perhaps not for the better, by simply knowing a science 
or a literature that was closed to them. 

Abundant illustrations might be collected in evidence 
of the well-known truth that the burcLen of knowledge 
may diminish the energy of action ; but this is rather 
outside of what we are considering, which is the influence 
of knowledge upon the intellectual and not the active life. 

I regret very much not to be able to suggest anything 
like a safe rule for the selection of our knowledge. The 
most rational one which has been hit upon as yet appears 
to be a simple confidence in the feeling that we in* 
wardly want to know. If I feel the inward want for a 
certain kmd of knowledge, it may perhaps be presumed 
that it would be good for me; bjut even this feeUng is 
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not perfectly reliable, since people are often curious »b^t 
things that do npt closely concern them, whilst they 
neglect what it is most important for them to ascertain. 
All that I venture to insist upon is^ that we cannot Learn 
any new thing without changing pur whol^ intellectual 
composition as a chemical compound is changed by 
another ingredient ; that the mere addition of knowle(^e 
may be good for us or bad for us ; and that whether it 
will be good or bad is usually a more obscure problem 
than the enthusiasm of educators will allow. That de- 
pends entirely on the work we have to do. Men are 
qualified for their work by knowledge, but they are also 
negatively qualified for it by their ignorance. Nature 
herself appears to take care that the workman shall not 
know too much — she keeps him steadily to his task ; 
fixes him in one place mentally if not .corporeally, and 
conquers his restlessness by fatigue. As we are bound 
to a little planet, and ^ind^ed by impassable gulfs of 
space from wandering in stars where we have no busi- 
ness, so we are kept by the force of circumstances to the 
limited studies that belong to us. If we have any kind 
of efficiency, very much of it is owing to our narrowness, 
which is favourable to a powerful individuality. 

5k>metimes, it is true, we meet with instances of men 
remarkable for the extent of their studies. Franz Woepke, 
who died in 1864, was an extraordinary example of this 
kind. In the course of a short life he became, although 
unknown, a prodigy of various learning. His fnend 
M. Taine says diat he was erudite in many eruditions. 
His ^vourite pursuit was the history of mathematics, 
but as auxiliaries he had learned Arabic, and Persian, 
and Sanskrit He was classically educated, he wrote 
and spoke the principal modem languages easily and 
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correctly;* his printed works are in three languages. 
He had lived in several nations, and known their lead- 
ing men of Science. And yet this astonishing list of 
acquirfements may be reduced to the exercise of two 
decided natural tastes. Fran«. Woepke had the gift of 
the linguist and an interest in mathematics, the first 
serving as auxiliary to the second. 

Goethe said that "a vast abundance of objects must 
lie before us ere we can think upon them." Woepke felt 
the need of this afiundance, but he did not go out of his 
way to find it. The objectionable seeking alter know- 
ledge is tfie seeking after the knowledge which does n<^ 
belong to us. In vain you urge me to go in quest of 
sciences for which I have no natural aptitude. Would 
you have me act like that foolish camel in the Hebrew 
proverb, which in going to seek horns lost his ears ? 

LETTER II. 

TO A FBIEND WHO STUDIED MANY THINGS. 

Men amnot restrict themselvei in leflErning — Description -of a Latin 
sdu^ar of twogeneration&sinoe — What is attempted by a cultivated 
contemporary — Advantages of a more restricted field— Privil^e 
of instant admission — Many pursuits cannot be kept up simulta- 
neously — ^The deterioration of knowledge through n^lect — What 
it really is-^-The only available knowledge that which we habi* 
tually nse-'Difficvlty in modern education— That it is inevitably 
a b^inning of many things and no more — The simpder education 
of an ancient Greek — That of Alcibiades — How the Romans were 
situated as to this— The privilege of limited stucKes belohgs to 
the earlier ages-— Tl^y leuned and we. attempt to icanu 

It appears to be henceforth inevitable that men should 
be unable to restrict diemselves to one or two pursuits, 

^ According to HL Taine. I have elsewhere expressed a doubt 
I abont polyglots. 
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and you, who are in tnost tespects a very perfect speoknea 
of what the age naturally produces in the way of culture, 
have sttidied subjects ab many and so various that amere^ 
catalogue of them would asifeonish your grand&th^F if his 
shade could revisit Iris old* home. And yet youx gnuid- 
fether was considered a very highly cultivated gentleman 
according to the ideaS^ and requiretfients of his time. He 
was an elegant scholar, but in Latin chiefly, for her said' 
that he never read Greek easily, and indefed he abandoned 
that language entirely on leaving the University. But his 
Latin, from daily use and practice (for he let no day- slip 
by without reading some ancient author) and from the 
thoroughness and Accuracy of his scholarship, iras always 
as teady'for service as the saddled steeds of Branksome. 
I think he got more culture, more of the best effects of 
good literature, otit of that one language. than some poly- 
glots get out of a dozen. He knew no modern tongue, 
he had not even the common pretension to read a little 
French, and in his day hsirdly smybody Stwiied German. 
He had no scientific training of any kind except mathe- 
matics; in which I have heard him say that he had never 
been proficient. Of the fifne arts his ignorance was com- 
plete, so complete that I doubt if he cQuld have distin- 
guished Rigaudfrom Reynolds, arid he had never played 
upon any musical instrument. TH6 leisure which he 
enjoyed during a long and tranquil' 'existence he' gave 
entirely to Latin and English litera-ture, but of the two 
he enjoyed Latin the more; not with the preference of a 
pedant, but because it carried him more completely out 
of the present, 2tnd gave him the refreshment of^'ia more 
perfect change. He produced on all i^^o knew him the 
impression of a cultivated gentleman, which he wfls. 
There is only ah interval of one gefnerAtion betweea 
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you imd that good Latiolst, but how wide is the differ- 
ence in your intellectual regimen 1 You have studied — 
welly here b 9, little list of what ^ou have studied, and 
probably even this is not complete: — 

Greek, T^tin, French, German, Italian, nMithematics, 
chemistry, mineralogy, geology, botany, the theory of 
music, the practice of music on two instruments, much 
theory about padnting, the practice of painting in oil 
and waterrcolom:, photography, etching on copper, && 

That is to say, six lite^ratures (including English), six 
fences (counting mineralogy and geology as one), and 
five brandiies ot departments of the fine arts. 

Omitting English literature fi*om our total, as that may 
be considered to come by nature to an Eng^ishman^ 
though any real proficiency in it costs the leisure of years, 
we have here no less than sixteen different pursuits. If 
you like to meige the theory of music and painting in 
the practice of those arts, tiiough as a branch of study 
the theory is really distinct, we have still fourteen pursuits, 
any one of which is enough to occupy the whole of one 
man's time. If you gave some time daily to each of 
these pursuits, you could scarcely give more than half 
an 'hour, even supposing that you had no professional 
occupation, aiid that you had no favourite study, 
absc^lnng time to the detriment of the rest 

Now your grandfather, though he would be considered 
quite an ignorant country gentleman in these days, had 
in realty certain intellectual advantages over his more 
accomplished 4e$cendant In the first place, he entirely 
escaped the Sense of pressure, the feeling of not having 
time enough to do what he wanted to do. H^ accumu- . 
lated his kaming as quietly as a ^tout lady accumulates 
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her fat, by the dailj satis^ction of his appetite^. And at 
the same time that his escaped the sense of pressure, he 
escaped also the miserable sense of imperfection. Of 
course he did not know Latin like an ancient Roman, but 
then he never met with any ancient Romans to humiliate 
him by too rapid and half-intelligible conversation. He 
met the best Latinists of his day; ami felt himself a 
master amongst masters. Every time he went into his 
study, to pass delightful hours with the noMe authors 
that he loved, he knew that his admission into that 
august society would be immediate and complete. He 
had to wait in no antechamber of mere linguistic difficulty, 
but passed at once into the atmosphere of ancient thought, 
and breathed its delicate perfume. In this great privilege 
of instant admission the man of one study has always 
tiie advantage of men more variously cultivated. Their 
misfc»tune is to be perpetually waiting in antechambers, 
and losing time in them. Grammars and dictionaries are 
antediambers, bad drawing and bad colouring are ante 
chambers, musical pcactice with impierfect intonation is 
an antechamber. And the worst is that even when a 
man, like yourself Uxc instance, of r^iy various culture, 
has at one time £dfly penetrated b^ond the antechamber^ 
he is not sure of admittance a year hence, because in the 
meantime the door may have been closed against him 
The rule, of each separate hall or sak>on of knowledge is 
that he alone is to be instantly admitted who calls tiiere 
every day. 

The man of various pursuits does not, in any case, 
keep them up simultaneously ; he is led l^ inclination or 
compelled by necessity^ to give pred<xninance to one or 
another. If you have^ fifteen different pursuits, ten of 
them, at any given time, will ibe lying by neglected* 
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The mets^or comTnonly used in reference to neglected 
pursuits is borrowed from the oxidation of metal ; it is 
said that they become rusty. This metaphor is too mild 
to be exact Rust on metal, even on polished steel, is 
easily guarded against by care, and a gun or a knife does 
not need to be constaxytly used to keep it from being 
pitted. The gunsmith and the cutler know how to keep 
these things, in great quantity, without using them at all. 
But no one can retaiq knowledge without using it. The 
mdtaphor faHs still more seriously in perpetuating a false 
conception of die deterioratibn of knowledge through 
n^lect It is not simply a loss of polish which takes 
place, not a loss of mere surface-beauty, but absolute 
disorganization, like the disorganization of a carriage 
when the axle-tr^e is taken -away. A rusty thing may 
still be used, but a disorganized thing cannot be used 
imtil the lost oigan has been replaced. There is no 
equivalent, amongst ordinary material losses^ to the intel- 
lectual loss that we incur by ceasing from a pursuit 
But we may consider neglect zs an enemy who carries 
away the girthsfrom our saddles, the bits from our bridles, 
the bars from our boats, and one wheel from each of our 
carriages, leaving us indeed still nominally possessors of 
all these aids to locomotion, but practically in the same 
position as if we were entirely without them. And as an 
eneniy counts upon the delays caused by these vexations 
to^ecute h£s designs whilst we are helpless, so whilst 
we are labouring to replace the lost parts of our know*" 
ledge the occasion slips by ^en we most need it The 
only knoi^edge which is available when it is wanted is 
that whidi we habitually use. Studies which from j^eir 
nature cannot be commonly used are- always retained 
with great difiipully. The study of anatomy is perhaps 
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the biest instance of this ; eveiy one who has attempted 
it knows with what difficulty it is kept by the memory. 
Anatomists say that it has to be learned and foigotttii 
six times before it can be comited upon as a possession* 
This is because anatomy lies so much outside of what is 
needed for ordinary life that very few people are ever 
called upon to use it except during the hours when they 
are actually studying it The few wiio need it every day 
remember it as easily as a man remembers the language 
of the countty which he inhabits. The woriunen in the 
establishment at Ssunt Aubin d'^^croviUe^ where Dr. 
Auzoux manufactures his.wonderfi^ anatomical models, 
are as familiar with anatomy as a painter is with the 
C(dours otk hi* palette. They nevet forget it. Thar 
knowledge is never made practically valueless by some 
yawmng hiatus^ causing tempdraryincompetence and delay. 

To have one favourite study and live in it with happy 
£uniliatity, and cultivate eveiy portion of it diligendy 
and lovingly, as a small yeoman prc^etor cultivates his 
own land^ thiSf as to study at least, is the most enviable 
intellectual life. But there is anodier side to the question 
which has to be considered. 

The first difficulty for us is in our education. Modem 
education is a banning of many things^ and it is little 
more than a beginning. '^ My notion of educating my 
boy," said a rich Knglishmiin, ''is not to make him 
partictilajiy clever at anything during his minority, but to 
make him overcome the rudimentary difficulties of many 
things, so that when he selects for himself his own line of 
culture: in thefiiture,.it caiinotbe altogether strange to him, 
whatever line he may. happen. to select'* A modem 
CEithier usually allows his son< .to leamabany things from a 
feeling of timidiky aboutnaking a^dioioev'if 'onlyone thing 
G 2 
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had to be chosen. He might so easiijinakeainrong choice! 
When the inheritance of the humait face was less rich, 
diere was no embarrassment of that kind. Look at the 
education of an ancient Gredc, at the education of one of 
the most celebrated Atheniaias, a man Uving in the most 
refined and intellectual society^ himsdf mentally and 
bodily the perfect t3rpe of his s|dendid race, an eloquent 
and powerful weaker, a most capable oxmnander both 
by sea and land — ^look at the education of the brilliant 
Alcibiades 1 When Socrates gave the list of tiie things that 
Alcibiades had learned, Alcibiades could add to it no 
other even nominal accomplii^men^ and what a meagre, 
short catalogue it was I *' But indeed I also pretty acco- 
ratdy know what thou hast learned ; thoa wUt tell me if 
anything has escaped my notice. Thou hast learned then 
thy letters (ypa^/iara), to f^y on the cithara (ctOap/Ciu^), 
and to wrestle (iroXaikii'), for thou hast not caied to learn 
to play upon the flute. This is all that thou hast learned, 
unless something has escaped me.'' The y/oa/i/iara whicli 
Alcibiades had learned with a. master meant reading and 
writing, for he expressly says later on, that -as iox sp^Jcing 
Greek, cXXi^W^ctv, he learned that of no other master than 
the people. An English education equivalent to that of 
Alcibiades woidd therefore consist of reading and writing, 
wrestling, and guitar-playing, the last, .accomplishment 
being limited to very simple music. Such an education 
was piossible to an Athenian (diough it is £ur to add tiuit 
Socrates does not seem to have thought much tA it) 
because a man situated as Alcibiades was sitisited in the 
intellectual history of the worid, had no past behind him 
which deserved his attention more than the present 
which surrounded him. Sioqjly to speak Greek, eXXi}i^^«ci^y 
was really then the most precious of all accompSshment^ 
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and tl^ fkct that Aldbiadcs came bjr it easily does not 
ksscn its value. Amongst a people like the Athenians, 
Icmd of intellectaal talk, convCTsation was one of &e best 
and readiest means of informing the mmd, and certainlj 
the rery best means of developing it It was not a 
slight advantage to speak the language of Socrates, and 
have him for a companion. 

The cleverest and most accompH^ed Romans wet<e 
situated rather more like ourselves, or at least as we 
should be situscted if we had not to learn Latin and 
Greek, and if there wo'e no modem language worth 
studying except French. They went to Gfeece 4x> perfect 
tiiemselves in Greek, ^md improve their accent, just as 
our ]Foung gentlemen go to Paris <^ Touraine. Still, the 
burden of the past was comparatively light wgt&tL theit 
shoulders. An Englishman who had attempted no more 
than they were bound to attempt might be a scholar, 
but he would not he considered so. He might be a 
thorough scholar in French and English, — that is, he 
might possess the cream of two great literatures — but he 
would be spoken of as a person of defective education. 
It is the ^L^on, for example, to speak of Sir Waller 
Scott as a half-educated man, because he did not know 
much Greek, yet Sir Walter had studied German with 
success, and with his habit pf extensive readings and 
his immense memory, certainly knew incomparably more 
about the generations which preceded him than Horace 
knew of those which preceded the Augustan era. 

The privilege of limiting their studies,, ftom the begin- 
ning, to one or two branches tof knoided^e, bdonged to 
earlier ages, and every stsccessive accumulation of the 
world's knowledge has gradually lessened it. Schoolfooys 
in our time are eaqpeOed to knqw mere, or to hav^ 
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attempted to learn more^ than the ihost brilliant, intel- 
lectual leaders of former times. MThat English parent, 
in ea^ drcumstaace^ wotdd be content that his s(»v 
should have the education of Aldbiades, or an education 
accucatdy corresponding io tiiat of Horace, or to that 
which sufficed, for Shakespeare? Yet although die 
burdens laid upon the mem<»ry have been steadily 
augmented) its powi^rs have not increased. Our btains 
ase not better constituted than tfaoae of our forefathers, 
although where theykamod one :thing we attempt to 
leain, six. They learned, and we. attempt to learn* The 
(mly hope for us is to make a ^elecition from the attempts 
of our too heavi^ burdemed youth, and in those selected 
studies to emulate in aftervlife the thoroughnjess of our 
foftfathenu . 



LETTER III. 

TO A FRIBKD wko STUDIED MAI^T THINGS. 

Am idddixed portndl^The sdi<to» of the sixteeiith oentitry-^^Isoiated 
. stadeots^Frenc^ students of £ngUsh when isolated ^m Engw 
lishmen — How one of them read Tennyson — ^Importance of 
sounds — Illusions of scholarship — difficulty of appreciating the 
' sense— That Latin* may still be inade'a spoken language— The 
. early education of Montaigne-^ A contemporary instance*tj>ream 
of a I,4iti]^ island — Rs^i4. corruptipn of &. language taqght 
artifidially. , . 

In ydus'answbc^tb ' my i letter about theonuhiplicity oi 
modem ^dies you tell me that my portrait of your 
gcandlather is considerably idealizec^ and that, notwith^ 
standing ^ the respect ^hidh yon owe:td iiis memoryr^ 
you have conyisK:tng proof in iliis mfmuscr^t annc^aktiotUi 
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to Latin authors thdt his Scholarship caimot have been 
qt^te io thorough as I represented it You convey, 
itioreoVer, though with perfect modesty in form, the 
idea' that you believe your own Latin superior to yoiu: 
gratidfather's, notwithstanding the far greater variety of 
four studies. Let me confess that I did somewhat 
idcfali^b that descriptioct of your grandfather's intellectual 
life. I described rather a life-' whicli might have been 
^an a life which actually was. And even this *' might 
imve been" is probktoatical. It may be doubted whether 
any modem has evei- really mastered Latin. The most that 
can be said is that a mah situated like your "grandfather, 
>fddiout a profession, without our present tfemptatioh t6 
scatter ; eflfort in many pursuits, aftirf who made Latin 
scholarship his unique intellectual purpose, would pro- 
bably go nearer to a satisfactoiy degree of attainment 
than we whose time and strength have been dividedinto 
86 many fragments. But the picture df a perfect modem 
Latinist is purely ideal, and the prevalent notion of high 
attainment in a dead language is not fixed enough to be 
^ s^dafdi Whilst if it: were fixed it would certainly be a 
very low itahdard. The scholars Of this centuiy do not 
write iLatth except is i mere exercise ; they do not write 
books in Latin; and they never sp^ it ai alL They do 
not use th^lahguage actively ; they only read it, which is 
nbt really Rising it, but only iSefeing howothdr'men have 
ttsed it There is' the same difiereiide beWdeh reading a 
language atid writtng or speaking it'thkt there is betweeti 
looking' at pictiu-es intelligently and painting them. ' The 
scholars of the sixteenth century spote Latih habitually, 
and wrote it with ease and ffiiency. *^* Nicholas Grouchy,'* 
says Montaigne, ^ who wrote a book //i? C^w/V/Vj i?^»i<x- 
i«J^;»v*'WffliamGuWente, who has written a doinrtii^iitary 
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upon Aristotle; Geoige Buchanan, that great Scotch 
poet ; and Marc Anthony Muret, whom both France ajod 
Italy have acknowledged for the best orator of his time, 
my domestic tutors (at college), have all of them often 
told me that I had in my infancy that language so very 
fluent and ready that they were afraid to enter into 
discourse with me." This passage is interesting for two 
reasons : it shows that the scholars of that age spoke 
Latin ; but it proves at the same time that they cannot 
have been really masters of the language, since they were 
"afraid to enter into discourse" with a clever child. 
Fancy an Englishman who professed to be a French 
scholar and yet "was afraid to enter into discourse" with 
a French boy, for fear he should speak too quickly 1 
The position of these scholars relatively to Latin was in 
fact too isolated for it to have been possible that they 
should reach the point of mastery. Suppose a society of 
Frenchmen, in some secluded little French village where 
no Englishman ever penetrates, and that these French- 
men learn English from dictionaries, and set themselves 
to speak English with each other,; without anybod]^ to 
teach them the colloquial language or its pronunciation, 
without ever once hearing the sound of it from English 
lips, what sort of Enghsh would they create amongst 
themselves? This is a question that I happen to be 
able to answer very accurately, because I have known 
two Frenchmen who studied English literature just as 
the Frenchmen of the sixteenth century studied the 
literature of ancient Rome. One of them, especially, 
had attained what would certainly in the case of a dead 
language be considered a very high degree of scholar- 
ship indeed. Most of our great authors were known 
to him, even down to the close critical comp^on of 
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di£ferent readings. Aided by the most powerful memory 
I ever knew, he had amassed such stores that the acqui- 
sitions, even oi cultivated Englishmen, would in many 
ca^es have appeared inconsiderable beside them. But 
he could not write or ^>eak English in a manner tolerable 
to an Englishman ; and although he knew nearly all the 
words in the language, it was dictionary knowledge, and 
so different from an Englishman's apprehension of the 
same words that it was only a sort of pseudo-English 
that he knew, and not our living tongue. His apprecia- 
tion of our authors, especially of our poets, differed so 
widely from English criticism and English feeling that it 
was evident he did not understand them as we under- 
stand them. Two things especially proved this: he 
frequently mistook declamatory versification of the most 
mediocre quality for poetry of an elevated wder 3 whilst, 
on the other hand, his ear failed to perceive the music of 
the musical poets, as Byron and Tennyson. How could 
he hear their music, he to whom our English sounds were 
all unknown ? Here, for example, is the way he read 
•*Claribel:"— 



*' At er ze bittle bommeas 

Azvart ze seeket Ion 
At none ze yeeld be ommess 

Aboot ze most edston 
At meedneeg ze mon commeat 

An lokez dovn alon 
Ere songg ze lintveet svelless 
Ze dirvoie-ed mavi dvelless 
^ fledgUi^ srost lispess 
Ze slombroos vav ootvellest 

Ze babblang ronnel creespesi 
Ze oUov grot replee-ess 
VflW CiariM lovlee-esa." 
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This, as ne^ly ,a^ I have been able to; render it in 
English spellii^, was the way in. which a French gentle^ 
naan of really high culture was accustomed to read 
English poetry to himself. Is it siwprising that he should 
have felled tp appreciate the music of our musical verse ? 
He did not, however, seem to be aware that, there Existed 
any obstacle to the. accuracy of his decisions, but gave 
his opinion with a good deal of authority, which might 
have surprised me had I not so frequentiy heard Latin 
scholars do exactly the same thing. My French friend 
read . " Claribel " ii\ a ridiculous manner ; but English 
scholars all je^d l^atin poetry in a manner not; less 
ridiqulous. You laugh to bear " Claxibel " read with a 
foreign pronunciation, and you see at once the absurdity 
of affecting to judge, of it as poetry before the reader has 
learned to pronounce the sounds ; but you do not laugh to 
he^ Latin poetry rea^ with a foreign pronunciation, and 
ypu do ngt perceive that we are all of us disqualified, 
by our . profound ignoiiance of the pronunciation of the 
anjci^n^ Romans, for anycompetait <uiticism of their 
verse. In all poetry, in all oratory, in mudi of JAe best 
and most artistic prose-writing also, sound has a great 
influence upon sense : a great deal is conveyed by it, 
especially in the way of feeling. If we do not thoroughly 
know and practise the right pronimciation (and by the 
right pronunciation I mean that which' the author himself 
thought in whilst he wrote), we miss those delicate tones 
and cadences which are in literati^re like the modulations 
of the voice in speech. Nor caa we properly appreciate 
the artistic, choice of beautiful names for persons and 
places unless we know the sounds of them quite accu- 
rately, and have already in our minds the associations 
belonging to the sounds. Names whidi are selected 
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with the greatest apre by our English poets, and whidii 
hold their place like jewels on the findy^wrought tttctore 
of t^e versCy lose all. their value when they are read witii 
a vicious foreign pronundation. So it must be widi 
Latin poetiy whentead by an Englishman, and it is pro* 
bable that we are really quite insensible to the delicate 
art of verbal selection as it was practised by the most 
ccMisummate masters <^ antiquity.- 

I know that* scholars think that they hear the Roman 
music still; but this is one of the illusions of scholar- 
ship.^ In each country Latin scholars hare adopted^ a 
convebtional style of reading, and die sounds which 
are ift conformity with that style seem to them to be 
musical, wiiilst other than the accepted sounds seem 
ridiculous, and grate harshly on the unaccustomed ear. 
The music which the Englishman hears/ or imagines 
that he hears, in the language of ahcient Rome, is 
certainly not the music which the Roman- authors in*, 
tended to note in words. It is as if hiy Freiichinkn, 
having read "Claribel" in hb own way, had aflSnned 
that he heard the music of the verse. If he heard! 
music at. all, it was not Tennyson's. 

Permit me' to add a few observations about sense. 
My French friend certainly understood English in a vdy 
remaricable manner for a student who had never ^sited 
our country; he knew the dictionary meaning of every 
word he encountered, and yet there ever rmained 
betweai him; and our English tongue a barrier cbr wall of 
separation, hard todefine^ but easy to perceive, In thie 
true deep sen^ he never understood. the language: He 
studied it, laid regular si^e to it, mastered it to all ap* 
pearance, yet remained, to the end, outside of it His 
observations, and especially: his unfavourable criticisms; 
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proved this quite conclusively. Expressions often ap- 
peared to him faulty, in which no English reader would 
see anything to remark upon ; it may be added that (by 
way of compensation) he was unable to appreciate the 
oddity of those intentionally quaint turns of expression 
which are invented by the craft of humorists. It may 
even be doubted whether his English was of any ascer- 
tainable use to him. He might probably have come as. 
near to an understanding of our author^ by the help 
of translations, and he could not converse m Ejiglish, 
for the spoken language was entirely unintell^;ible to 
him. An acquisition of this kind seems scarcely an 
adequate reward for the labour that it costs. Com^ 
pared with living Englishmen my French friend was 
nowhere, but if English had been a dead language, 
he would have been looked up to as a very eminent 
scholar, and would have occupied a professor's chair in 
tlie university. 

A little more life might be given to the study of Latin 
by making it a spoken language. Boys might be taught 
to speak Latin in their schooldays with the modem 
Roman pronunciation, which, though probably a deviation 
from the ancient, is certainly nearer to it than our own. If 
cdloquial Latin were made a subject of special research, 
it is likely that a sufficiently rich phrase-book might be 
constructed from the plays. If this plan were pursued 
throughout Europe (always adopting the Roman pronun- 
ciation) all educated men would possess a common tongue 
which might be enriched to suit modem requirements 
without any serious departure from classical constmction. 
The want of such a system as this was painfully felt at 
the council of the Vatican, where the assembled prelates 
discovered that their Latin was of no practical' use, 
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although the Roman Catholic clergy employ Latin more 
habitually than any other body of men in the world 
That a modem may be taught to think in Latin, is 
proved by the early education of Montaigne, and I may 
mention a much more recent instance. My brother-in- 
law told me that, in the spring of 187 1, a friend of his 
had come to stay with him accompanied by his little son, 
a boy seven years old. This child spoke Latin with the 
utmost fluency, and he spoke nothing else. What I am 
going to suggest is a Utopian dream, but let us suppose 
that a hundred fathers could be found in Europe, all of 
this way of thinking, all resolved to submit to some 
inconvenience in order that their sons might speak Latin 
as a living language. A small island might be rented 
near the coast of Italy, and in that island Latin alone 
might be permitted. Just as the successive govern- 
ments of France maintain the establishments of Sfevres 
and the Gobelins to keep the manufactures of porce- 
lain and tapestry up to a recognized high standard of 
excellence, so this Latin island might be maintamed 
to give more vivacity to scholarship. If there were 
but one little comer of ground on the wide earth 
where pure Latin was constantly spoken, our knowledge 
of the classic writers would become far more sym- 
pathetically intimate. After living in the Latin island 
we should think in Latin as we read, and read without 
translating. 

But this is dreaming. It is too certain that on return- 
ing from the Latin island into the atmosphere of modem 
colleges an evil change would come over our young 
Latinists like that which came upon the young Montaigne 
when his father sent him to the college of Guienne, " at 
that time the best and most flourishing in France.** 
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Montaigne tells us that, notwithstanding all his &thei^8 
precautions, the plade "was a college still." "My 
Latin,** he adds, ^' ifnmeditUdy greiif corrupt, and by dis- 
continuance I have since lost all manner of me of it J* If 
it Were the custom to speak Latin, it would be the 
custom to speak it badly ; and a master of the language 
would have to conform to the evil usages around him. 
Our present State of ignorance has the charm of being 
silent, except when old-fashioned gentlemen in the House 
of Commons quote poetiy which they e^mot pronounce 
to hearers who cannot understand it 

. Note. — ^An English orator quoted from Cicero the sentcsice " Noii 
inteUigunt homines quam magnum vectigal sit paisimonia," He 
made the second vowel in vecHgal short, and the Houte laughs at 
him ; he tried again and pronounced it vrith the long sound' of the 
English i^ on which tihie critical body he bddressed was porfedtly 
satisfied. But if a Roman had been present it is pvoba^le that» 
of the two, the short English i would have astonished his ears the 
less, for our short i does bear some resemblance to the southern f^ 
whereas our long i resembles no single letter in 'any alphabet of the 
latin funily. of languages. We are scrupulously careful to avoid 
what we call false quantities, we are quite utterly and ignc^rantly 
unscrupulous about false sounds. One of the best instances is 
the well-known •'^vetti, vidi, vici,** which we pronounce very mt^cli 
M tf it had bedli Written tinai^ tfoidatt vaisai^ in Iti^an letters. 
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LETTER IV. 



TO A STUDENT OP LITERATURE. 

Studies, wliatever th^y may be, always considered, by some, a waste 
of tfme^— llie claseioal languages— The higher mathematics — 
The accompfidiments^-^ndireot uses of dtfforent studiesf^Ia*^ 
fluence of music-^ Studies indirectly useful to authors — What 
induced Mr. Roscoe to write the lives of Lorenzo de* Medici 
and Leo X. 

Whatever you study, s(mie one will consider that par- 
tkular stttdy a foolish waste of tiriie. 

If you urere to abandon succedsivelf every subjetrof 
intellectual labdur which had, in its tian, been con- 
demned by souse adviser as useless, the result would be 
skai^e intdllettual ns&edneiss. The dassical languages, 
to begin with, have Ibng been considered useless by the 
majority of practical people— and pray, what to shop- 
keepers, doetotB, attorneys, artists, cati be the use of 
the hi^drtn^afhematics? :And if these studies, whidi 
have been cotilv^tionalljr classed as serioufif* studies, are' 
conddered unneces^iEiry notwithstanding the tremendcmi 
authority of customV how ni4ch thfe more are tiios6 
studies exposed to a Hke contempt whi(^h^ belong to the 
category of a^^o^mfdii^imief^ 4 What' is the us6 of draw^ 
ing, to it ih^ iti k wotthless sketch 5» Why should we 
study tnusib^ when afler wasting it thousand ho«^ the 
amateur cfttondt satisfy th« ear? A quei bon modem 
languages wiien the i^ldcomptishiA^nt only enables us td 
call a waitesr ^ BVeixdi or German who is siire tb answer 
us ^ Engli^t^ And whcit) whef^ it is not yo^ trade, 
cat! to4te'g(H>d^f^^sei^ting animals' dr plants? 
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To all questionings of this kind there is but one reply. 
We work for culture. We work to enlarge the intel- 
ligence, and to make it it. better and more effective 
instrument. This is our main purpose ; but it may be 
added that even for out st)ecial 'labours it is always 
difficult to say beforeh|ind exactly what will turQ out iu 
the end to be most useful. What, in appearance, cai^ be 
mor« entirely outside the work of a landscape painter 
than the study of ancient history? and yet I can show 
you how an interest in ancient history might indirectly 
be of great service to a landscape painter. It would make 
him, profoundly feel the hui];win associations of many 
localities which to an ignorant ipan would be devoid of 
ip^est or me^ipg; and this, hiomn interest in :the 
scenes where great events have taken place, or which 
have been distinguished by the habitati<M;]^ of illustrious 
men in other a^ges, is in fact on^ of the great fund^unental 
motives of landscape painting. It has been very much 
questioned, e^pedally by foreign critics* whether the 
interest in botany which is taken by some of the more 
cultivated English lan48cape painters is not for them a 
&)se direction and wrong employment of the mind ; but 
a:^4iM^c$^e painter xoi^iy feel his interest in v^eUtion 
in^nitely inqr^^ed by. the: accura^ei- knowledge of its 
la^m^ and.;Siu^.,an. increase:.of lottrest woukl.make him 
work nK>re sealoudy, and witb le^i ^buiiger of weariness 
an4 ^amuif besides being a very useful help tfyA^ jnfemory 
inr^UMfting jth^ authentic vegetable forms. It may seem 
n^ore .difficult to show the possible utilily of a study 
apparent^ s<? . entirely: outside, of -jQ^iex ; studies as music 
i^ ; and )feti muac has an impcMt^]^ , influfezKse on the 
v^Kde of Q17, femotioQAl nature and indirectly upon 
expression of i41ikiiKis^ ;(He who busjo^ce letfm«l die 
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8eU<x>ntrd of the musidan, the use tA ^tme zxAforie^ 
each in its nght place, when to be ligfadf svi^ or 
majestically slow, and e^>ecial]]r how to keep to tiie key 
once chosen till die zq;ht time has come for dumgbig it ; 
he who has once learned this knows the^ secret of the 
arts. No paii^er, writer, orator, n^o had the power and 
judgment of a liioroaghly cultivated nmsidan, could sin 
against the broad principles of taste. 

More than all other men have authors reason to 
ai^eciate the iofdirect ntiUties of knowledge that is 
apparently irrelevant Who can tell what knowledge 
will be of most use to than f Even tttt very greatest of 
authors are indebted to miscellaneous reading, often in 
several different languages, for the suggestion, of theit 
most original works, and for the light which has kindled 
manyai^iiningthoa^t of their own» And atfthors who 
seem to hate less Bc«d than others of any outward hdp^ 
poets whose compositimis might aj^war lo be chiefly 
inventive and emotional, novdists who are free from tiic 
restraints and tbe researches of the historian, work up 
what they know into what thqr write ;' so that if ')roa 
couM remdve every Ime "winch is ibased on studies -out- 
side the strict limits of .their art, yon would btot tout 
half thdr compositions. Take the antiquarian dement 
oat of Scatty and see how many oi his works could ttever 
have been written. RemoVe from GcMsmidi's brain 
the reoc^kction of his wayward studies and strai^ ex* 
periences, and .you. would remove* the n<ik material of 
the ''Traveller" and the Essays, and mutilate even the 
immortal "Vicar of Wakefidd." Wthout a classical 
education and foreign travel, Byron would not have I 
composed ''Childe Harold;" witiiout the most catholic | 
interest in the literature of all the ages, and of many,' 
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different peqptes from the North Sea to the Medites- 
isnean, our contempooary William Morris would nevar 
hare conceived, and could not have execi^edi that 
strong work ''The Earthly Paradise." It may not 
«eem necessary to leam Italian, yet Mr. Roscoe's cele- 
brity as an author was due in the first |4ace to his 
privlate fondness for Italian literature. He did not leam 
Italian in order that he might write his biogn^^hiesy but 
he wrote about Lorenzo and Leo because he had 
sriasteied Italian, and because the language led him 
to take an interest in the greatest house of Ftorence; 
The way in which audiors are led by their favourite 
studies indirectly to die great peifonnaxice of their lives 
has never been more clearly illustrated than in Uiis 
instance. 

When William Rosooe was a yom^ man he had for 
his friend Francis Holden, nephew of Mr. Bichard 
Holden, a schoohnaster in Liverpod, Francis Holdai 
was a young man of uncdnmion ooltiire, having at the 
same time really sound scholarship in several '^languages, 
and an: ardent enduistasm for litecatore. fie urged 
Rosooe to< study languages, and used espedtUy, in their 
evening walks togedier, tor repeat to him passages from 
the ncddest poets of Itialy. In this way Roscoe was led 
to attempt Italian, aid, having dnoe bq[i|n, went^oa 
tili be had mAstc&:ed it ^Itwaain thecourseof tfiese 
studks," says his biographer, ''that he firstjibnaed the 
idea of writing the Life of Loreoao d^ IfedicL'' 
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LETTER V. 

TO A OOUNT&T GSNTLXMAN WHO RS6RSTTSD THAT HIS SON 
HAD THS TENDENCIES OP A DILBTTANT. 

InacciiiBcjr of the common distinction between amateur puisoits and 
more serious studies — ^AIl of QS are amateurs in many things^ 
Prince Albert— The Emperor Napoleon IIL — Contrast between 
general and prafbssioBal edioition— The price of hi^ acoooi- 
p^^lf^ y^rle ntT 

I At»ss with you that amateurahip, as f^eiaUy prac- 
tised, may be a waste of time, but the common dis- 
tinction between amateur pursuits and serious studies 
is inconsistent A painter whose art is impeifect ^d 
who does not work for money is called an amateur; 
a scholar who writes imperfect Latb, not for money, 
escapes the imputation of amateurship, and is called a 
learned man. Surely we have been blinded by custom 
in the^ things. Ideas of frivolity are attached to 
imp^ect acquifemcAt in certain directions, and ideas of 
gravity to equally imperfect acqukement in others* To 
write be4 Latin poetry is not thought to. be frivolous, 
but it is considered frivolous to compose imperfectly 
and unprofesfflonaUy in other fine arts. 

Yet ace we not all of us amateurs in those pursuits 
which constituted our educatioDr^aniateurs at the best, 
if we loved them, and even inferior to amateurs if we 
disliked them.? We have not sounder knowledge or 
more perfect skill in the ancient lai^guages than Prince 
Albert had in musia We know something of them, y«t 
in comparison with perfect masteiy such as that of a 
cultivated old. Greek or Roman, our scholarship is at the 
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best on a level with the musical scholarship of a culti* 
vated amateur like the Prince Consort 

If the essence of dilettantism is to be contented with 
imperfect attainment, I fear that all educated people 
must be considered dilettants. 

It is narrated of the Emperor Napoleon III. that in 
answer to some one who inquired of his Majesty whether 
the Prince Imperial was a musician, he replied that he 
discouraged dilettantism, and '' did not wish his s(m to 
be a Coburg." But the Emperor himself was quite as 
much a dilettant as Prince Albert; though their dilet- 
tantism did not lie in the same directions. The Prince 
was an amateur musician and artist ; the Emperor was 
an amateur historian, an amateur sdiolar, and antiquary. 
It may be added that Napoleon III. indulged in another 
and more dangerous kind of amateurship. He had a 
taste for amateur generalship, and the consequences of 
his indulgence of this taste are known to everyone. 

The variety of modem education encourages a scat- 
tered dilettantism. It is only in professional life that 
the energies of young men are powerfully concentrated. 
Tliere is a steadying effect in thorough professional train- 
mg which school education does not supply. Our boys 
receive pmise and prizes for doing many tilings most 
imperfectly, and it is not their fault if they remain 
ignorant of what perfection ri^ally is, and of the im- 
mensity of the labour which it costs. I think that you 
would do well, peihaps, wiithout discoiiragitig ybur son 
too much by chillingly accmate estimates of the value of 
what he has done, to make him on all proper occasions 
feel and see the difference between half-kiiowledge and 
thorough mastciy. It would be a good thing for a youth 
to be made clearly aware how enoitnous a price of 
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labour Natare has set upon high accomplishment in 
eveiything that is really worthy of his pursuit It is 
this peisuasion, which men usually airive at only in 
their maturity, that operates as the most effectual tran- 
quilUcer of frivolous activities. 



LETTER VL 

TO THJI PRINCIPAL OF A FRENCH COLLIGB. 

The Antlior'i dread of protection in intdlectwd pusaits^Ezainple 
from the Fine Arts— Prize poems — Governmental enamzage- 
ment of learning — ^The bad effects of it — ^Pet pursuits — Objec- 
tion to the interference of Ministers — ^A project for separate 
eyamhiations. 

What I am going to say will seem very strange to you, 
and is not unlikely to arouse as much professional 
aniiiM>fiity as you are capable of feeling against an old 
friend* You who are a dignitary of the University^ 
and have eam^ your various titles in a fair fields as a 
soldier wins his qpaulettes before the enemy, are not the 
likeliest person to hear with patience the unauthorized 
theories of an innovates; Take them, then, as mere 
speculations, if you will — ^not altogether unworthy of 
conadderation, for they: are suggested by a sincere 
anxiety for the best interests of iearaing^ and yet not 
very dangerous to vested interests of any kind, since 
they can have little influence on the practice or opinion 
of the workL 

I feel a great dread of what may be called prcUeUm 
in intellectual pursuits. It seems to me that when the 
ijovemment (^ a country i4;)idies. an artificial stimulus 
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to certain branches of study for their encouragement^ by 
die offer of rewards in honour or in mon^ beyond the 
rewards inherent in. the studies diemselveS) or coming 
naturally from their liiseMness to manldnd, diere is a 
great danger that men may give & di^)r(^toil3onat&Bttei^- 
tion to those favoured branches of study. Let me take an 
example from the practice of the Fine Arts. A Govern- 
ment, by medals and crosses, or by money, can easily 
create and foster a schoot 6f pdiHing which is entfrely 
out of relation to the century in which it exists, and 
quite incapable of workii^ harmoniously with the con« 
tepiposary national life. This has actually been done 
to a considerable extent in various countries, especially 
in France and in Bavaria. A sort of classicism which had 
scarcely any foundation in sincerity of feeling yr^& kept 
up artificially by a system of encouragement which 
(^fered inducements outside 4he geaHiine ^nbkidn of an 
artist The tmo^^^nthuaasm which is the lifb of art 
inq>el8 the artist to express his own fueling for the 
Relight of othi9rs. Hie o^er of a medal or a pension 
mcUices him to make the sort of picture which if likely 
to satisfy the authorities^ He :first asoerban&'/what is 
according to the mle, aixlithen follows it as ne^iriy as hk 
is. able. He works in u temper of simple eonfonnity, 
remote indeed from the paissionate endmaasm of 
creation. It is lo with prize (poems; We all kxx>w 
the sort of poetiywiddi is coiiqx>ded in order to gain 
pises.,' Tho anxiety of the versifier is to be safe : he 
tries to oompoee what will esea^ censure ; he dreads 
the originality that may give o£fence. But all powerful 
pictureff^and poenis have been wroi:^t in the eneigy of 
individual feeling, not in conformity to a pattern. 
Now> siq>posc that, inotoad of enoouilaging poetry or 
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paintingy a Government re8olye» to encouiage learning. 
It will patronise certain pursuits to the neglect of others, 
or it will encouipge certain pursuita more liberally 
than others. The subjectsof such a QoyemiiMnt iHll not 
follow learning ex^:faisively ioit its delighlfiilneas or its 
tttil^i ano^er consideration will afifect thdr choice. 
They, will inquhre which pinrsuits are rewarded by prizes 
in honour or. SMwey, aoui il;hey will be ^SAcpHgly tempted 
tp select theok ,Theiefo]!ie, unless the Government has 
exeTcise4 extraord^ai^r wisdcHn, men will learn what 
th^ do not reaUy care for and may never practically 
wanty. merely in order to win some academical grade. 
So soon as tUff ol^ect.has been attained, they will 
immediately abandcm the studies by which they at- 
tained it. 

Can it be said thai b these cases the purposes of the 
Government were fulfilled? Clearly nol| if it desired 
to foon a p^fmanent taste for learning. But it may 
have done worse:thaii &il in this sderely negBtive way; 
it may have diverted its youth from pursuits to which 
Nature called them» and in wjiich they m^^t have 
efiectually aided the adviancement and the pn)8perity 
of the State;: 

Let. us suppose that a Government were to have a 
pet study, and offer, great i^^tifidal inducements for 
success in it Suppose that the pet study were entomo- 
logy. Alt the moat j^xmunng youth of the country 
would qp^id ten years in ftmqlating Messrs. Kufay 
and ^)ence, and take their degrees as entomological 
bsLchelors* But might; it not.ea^y happen that to a 
majority dl &e young gentlemen thiis pursuit would have 
acted positively aa a faindramte by keqping them from 
oth^ puismis: :iboi»' Iftdy to jhdp. thenii ill their pro- 
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fessions? It would not only cost a greit dad of 
valuable time, it would absorb a quantity of youtiiM 
energy which the country can ill afford to lose. The 
Government would probably affirm that entomology, if 
not always practically useful in itself was an inraluable 
intellectual training; but what if this training used up 
the eaiiy vigour which might be needed fiw other pur 
suits, and of which every hmnan being has only a limited 
supply? We should be told, no doubt, tnat diis power 
ful encouragement was necessary to the advancement 
of science, and it is true that under such a system 
the rudiments of entomology would be m<M:e generally 
known. But the vulgarizati<m of rudiments is not the 
advancement of knowledge. Entomology has gone quite 
as far in discovery, though pursued simply for its own 
sake, as it would have gone if it hid been made neces- 
sary to a bachelor's degree. 

You will ask whether I would go so &r as to abolish 
degrees of all kinds. Certainly not; that is not my 
project But I beheve that no Govonment is com- 
petent to make a sdection amongst intellectual pursuits 
and say, ''This <x that pursuit shall be encouraged by 
university degrees, whilst other pursuits of btellectual 
men shall have no encouragement whatever.'* I may 
mention by name your present autocrat of Public In- 
struction, Jules Simon, He is a literary man of some 
eminence^ he has written several interesting books, and 
on the whole he is probably more competent to deal 
with these questions than many of his predecessors. 
But however capal^ a man may be, he is sure to be 
Ixassed by the feeling common to all intdleotqal men 
which attribtrtes a peculiar imi>o]taace to tiieir own 
pursuits* I do not like lo see any Minister, or any 
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Cabinet of MioisCarSi setding what all the young men 
of a country are to learn under penalty of exdusion 
from all the liberal professions. 

What I should think more reasonable would be some 
such arrangement as the following. There might be a 
board of thoroughly competent examiners for eadi 
branch of study separately, authoiized to confer certi- 
ficates of competence, "^^en a man beMeved himself 
to have mastered a branch of study, he would go and 
try to get a certificate for that The various studies 
would then be followed accoiding to the public sense 
of their importance, and would fall quite natomDy into 
the rank which thfey ought to occupy at any given 
period of the national liistQiy. These separate examinar 
tions should be severe enough to ensure a serviceable 
^gree tA proficiency. Nobody diould be allowed to 
teach anything who had not got a certificate for die 
particular thing he intended to profess. In die oon- 
fiision of your present S3rstem, not only do you fail to 
ensure the thoroughness of pupil^ but the te a cb e g s 
themselves aire too fi^quently incompetent in sbme 
q>edafity which accidentally fiUa to their Aasc. I 
think that a Gredt master, ou^ to be a coiSiplete 
Hell^ist, but surely it is not necessaiy that be dioidd 
be half a mathematician. 

To sum up. It seems to me that a Government has 
no busmess to fitvour some intellectual pursuits more 
than otheiSi but that it oug^t to recogodiie competent 
attainment in every one of them by a sort of diploma 
(m: certificate^ leaving the rdMve nmk of different pur^ 
suits to be settled b)p public opinion. And as to tbe 
educators ttem^vies^ I think that when a man has 
proved his competence < in one Ail^» he ou£^ to be 
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aHowed to teaA that otie tbing ia theUniteraitytviaiotil 
being reqtured: to pass aa eKaitiinatkm ia angr other 
thing. 



LETTER VlL 

T<M«B PSXNOIsgiL- OP A FSJOIGR OOLLIOX. 

Loss of time to acc^uiro.an ancient language too imperfectly for it to 
be Ytseliil~Dt. Anfold-^Mkture life leaves little time for ctiltnre 
^--Mddcni indifibrence to ottdeitt tUtduBg-^Larger etperienoK 
jof tho jpodlfems— Thid luteins. o|4er. thaathfs a|KJeBt»-^1>e 
Author's regret tl^it. Latin has cefts^Bd to be a^ living lai\gi;age — 
The shortest way to learn to read a language — ^The recent 
interest in Tiodcrn lariguages^— A Frenth student of' Hebrew. 

1 1WAS happy to team your opinion eif' tins, i^orai so 
red^ntly introdneed by th^ Minister bf Pablic Instruc- 
tion^ and tht more so that I ^wasglad to find the'views 
of to^i]ieai(pexiei|6ed feipetson as myself confirmed by 
3nmr voider kdowledgo, jYou went: even ^fattber ^dian 
M. Jul^ Simdn^, for you <^enly expressed- a desve fok* 
the complete withdraK^iFU tA Greek* 'froiti die ordinary 
»:hb0l curricoUinij* Net that 'you iMu^iralite (Sfeek;-^' 
ikd one >df 'ybtircsdiotorship \i^dd .be 'Hk^y tb under* 
value a great literature, — but you ttewighi* it'a lostf of 
time taaoquire^ kstguige 90 imperfoctly thitt t^ lit^ira- 
ture8tiU^reinaiiied|»actioaliy dosed ^wMlstt^ of 
vahiaitde hoiffs^had been wsisied otiitheidetldli oTgritoinar. 
Hie truth is, tiiat although ^e- principle «Mf beg^li^ 
numy ^ings in sdiool edfidatioHi^vdtilii ^»^ idea diat tber 
pu^il #iB^ iii matures lifb^ pursoci th^ id iuller aboom^ 
pUrfunent may in K^e incillankesMb^faifti&ed t^ t&e 
pDbloHged studitsJof ttea who^haveia wtoral taste for 
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erudition, it is idle to shut one's eyes to the fact that 
most men hdve no inclination for school-work after they 
have left school^ and if tfiey had the inclination they have 
not i!he time. Oar Own .Dr. Arnold, the model English 
schoolmaster, said, '' It is so hard to begin anything in 
s^er-^e, and so comparatively easy to continue what has 
been begun, that I ^hik we are bound to break ground, 
as it were, into several of "file miJies of knowledge wiA 
our pupild j that the first difficulties may bb overcome^ 
by th«n whilst thf^ is yet a power fifom without to aid 
theit own faltering resolirtion, and that so they may be 
enabled, tf Aey will^ to go on with the study hereaftdr." 
The principle here e^tpressed is ho doubt orie of the 
important prindpleii of all early educatfoii, and yet I 
think that it cohnot bfe; sifely foHow^ wiAotit' taking 
account of hiithan nature, such as it is. Everything 
hangs dn dittt Utlie parenthesis ** if they will." Arid if 
they will fO^i h^ then? The time speht in breaking 
the ground ha$ beeft wasted, except so for as the exer- 
cise of t^aking* the^ound mky- have been useftd in 
mental gymnastics. : . • - 

Mature lifb brings 60 miany profisssibrial or social 
duties tiiath leaves scant 'time for bdture; ahd tiiose 
who oMfor Gultdie tnost'^tutiestiy aind sincerely, are 
the very piawonawhb Win eQO«K>mize time to the utmost 
Now, to read a languagie tiidt bds' %eiei^ Very itnperfeetly 
mastered is felt to be a >bad eeonOttiy of titte Suppose 
the case of a ttmn occuj^ied in bu^ess w9io haihstadled 
Greek ^rather asBtduously in yduth and yet not enoogh to 
readit with-fadfityi iSuppbi^ &at this man Wants to ^ 
at the mind of Plato. He can read the original, but he 
reads itjso ^owfy tfaatr it w^duid dosti Um m'<^ hoitts'tfaiui 
he cam Qaitt» lUid tUs i$ wllf 4ie harf ieeoune try ar traiift 
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latioa In this case there is no indifference to Greek 
culture ; on the contrary, the reader desires to assimilate 
what he can of it, but the very earnestness of his wish 
to have free access to ancient thought piakes him prefer 
it in modem language. 

This is the most fiivourable instance that can be 
imagined, except, of course, those exceedingly rare 
cases where a man has leisi^e enough, and enthusiasm 
enough, to become a Hellenist The great majority of 
pur contemporaries do not care for ancient thought at 
all, it is so remote from them, it belongs to conditions of 
civilization so different from their. own, it is enqumbered 
with so many lengthy discussions of question^ which 
h^ve been settled by the subsequent experience of the 
world, that the modem mind prefers to occupy itself 
with itjs qwn anxieties and its own speculations. It is a 
great tnox to suppose that indifference to ancient think- 
ingviis peculiar to the spirit of Philistinism ; for the most 
cultivated contemporary intellects seek light from each 
other rather than from the ancients. One of the most 
distinguished of modem thinkers, a scholar of the rarest 
classical attainment, said to me in reference to some 
scheme of mine for renewing my,,classical studies, that 
they would be of no more use: to me than numismatics. 
It is this, f(^elin£^ tiie feelipg that Greek speculation is 
of le$s qon^eqtteQQe to. the mod^em world than German 
and French speculation, which causes so many of us, 
qghtly or wrqngly, i^ regard it as a palaeontological 
curiosity, interesting for those who are curious as to the 
Pfist of the human mmdi but npt likely to be influential 
upon its future. 

7tn$ ^sti^iate of anciem Quaking is not often eiqiressed 
quite so openly as X have just. expressed i^ and yet it is 
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▼ery generally prevalent even amongst the most thoaghtfiil 
people, especially if modem science has had any con- 
spicuous influence in the formation of their minds. The 
truth is, as Sydney Smith observed many years ago, that 
there is a (onfusion of language in the use of the word 
" andent" We say ** the ancients," as if they were older 
and more escperienced men than we are, whereas the age 
and experience are entirely on our side. They were the 
clever children, "and we only are the white-bearded, 
silver-headed ancients, who have treasured up, and are 
prepared to profit by, all the experience which human 
life can supply." The sense of our larger experience, as 
it grows in us and becomes more distinctly conscious, 
produces a corresponding decline in our feelings of 
reverence for classic times. The past has bequeathed 
to us its results, and we have incorporated them into 
our own edifice, but we have used them rather as 
materials than as models. 

In yoiu: practical desire to retain in education only 
what is likely to be used, you are willing to preserve 
Latin. M. Jules Simon says that Latin ought to be 
studied only to be read. On this point permit me to 
offer an observation. The one thing I regret about 
Latin is that we have ceased to speak it The natural 
method, and by far the most rapid and sure method of 
learning a language, is to begin by acquiring words in 
(»-der to use them to ask for what we want ; after that we 
acquire other words for narration and the expression of 
our sentiments. By far the shortest way to learn to read 
a language is to begin by speaking it The colloquial 
tongue is the basis of the literary tongue. This is so true 
that with all the pains and trouble you give to the Latin 
education of your pupils, you cannot teach them as much 
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Latin, for reading only, in the course of ten years, as a 
living foreigner will give them of his own language in ten 
months. I seriously believe that if your object is to 
make bo3rs read Latin easily, you be^ at the wrong 
end. It is deplorable that the learned should ever have 
allowed Latin to become a dead language, since in per- 
mitting this they have enormously increased the difficulty 
of acquiring it, even for the purposes of scholarship. 

No foreigner who knows the French people will 
disapprove of the novel desire to know the modem lan- 
guages, which has been one of the most unexpected con- 
sequences of the war. Their extreme ignorance of the 
literature of other nations has been the cause of enor- 
mous evils. Notwithstanding her central position, France 
has been a very isolated country intellectually, much 
more isolated than England, more isolated even than 
Transylvania, where foreign literatures are familiar to 
the cultivated classes. This isolation has produced very 
lamentable effects, not only on the national culture but 
most especially on the national character. No modem 
nation, however important, can safely remain in igno- 
rance of its contemporaries. The Frenchman was like a 
gentleman shut up within his own park^wall, having no in- 
tercourse with his neighbours, and reading nothing but the 
history of his own ancestors — for the Romans were your 
ancestors, intellectually. It is only by the study of living 
languages, and their continual use, that we can leara 
our true place in the world. A Frenchman was study- 
ing Hebrew ; I ventured to suggest that German might 
possibly be more useful. To tiiis he answered, that there 
was no literature in German, " Vans avez Goethe^ vous 
avez Schiller, et vous avez Lessing, mais en dehors de ces 
trois noms il t^y a rien.^ This meant simply that my 
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Student of Hebrew measured German litetatore by his 
own knowledge of it Three names had reached him, 
only namesy and only three of them. As to the men 
who were unknown to him, he had decided that they 
did not exist Certainly, if there are many French- 
men in this condition, it is time that they learned a little 
German. 



LETTER VIIL 

TO A STUDENT 09 MODB&N UUfOUAOBS, 

Standard of attainmeiit in living languages higher than in andmt 

ones — ^Difficulty of maintaining high pretensions — Prevalent illU' 

sion about the ^dlity of modem languages — Easy to speak them 

. badly — Some propositions based upon experience — Expectations 

and disappdntments. 

Had your main purpose in the education of yourself 
(I do not say self-education, for you wisely accept all 
help from others) been the attainment of classical 
scholarship, I might have observed that as the received 
standard in that kind of learning is not a very elevated 
one, you might reasonably hope to reach it with a certain 
calculable quantity of effort The classical student has 
only to contend against other students who are and 
have been situated very much as he is situated himself.< 
They have learned Latin and Gieek from grammars and 
dictionaries as he is learning them, and the only natural 
advantages which any of his predecessors may have 
possessed are superiorities of memory which may be 
compensated by his greater perseverance, or superiorities 
of sympathy to indiich he may ''level up" by that 
acquired and artificial interest which comes from pro- 
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tracted application. But the student of modem languages 
has to contend against advantages of situation, as the 
gardeners of an inhospitable climate contend against the 
natural sunshine of the south. How easy it is to have 
a fruitful date-tree in Arabia, how difficult in £ngland ! 
How easy for the Florentine to speak Italian, how 
difficult for us ! The modem linguist can never fence 
himself behind that stately unquestionableness which 
shields the classical scholar. His knowledge may at any 
time be put to the severest of all tests, to a test incom- 
parably more severe than the strictest university exami- 
nation. The fiist native that he meets is his examiner, 
the first foreign city is his Oxford. And this is probably 
one reason why accomplishment in modem languages 
has been rather a matter of utility than of dignity, for it 
is difficult to keep up great pretensions in the face of a 
multitude of critics. What would the most learned- 
looking gown avail, if a malicious foreigner were laugh- 
ing at us? 

But there is a deep satisfaction in the severity of the 
test An honest and courageous student likes to be 
clearly aware of the exact value of his acquisitions. He 
takes his French to Paris and has it tested there as we 
take our plate to the silversmith, and after that he 
knows, or may know, quite accurately what it is worth. 
He has not the dignity of scholarship, he is not held to 
be a learned man, but hf has acquired something which - 
may be of daily 4ise to him in society, or in commerce, 
or in literature; and there are thousands of educated 
natives who can accurately estimate his attainment and 
help him to a higher perfection. All this is deeply 
satisfyingto a lover of intellectual realities. The modem 
linguist is always on firm ground, and in broad daylight 
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He may impede his own progress by the illusions of 
solitary self-conceit, but the atmosphere outside is not 
favourable to such illusions. It is well for him that the 
temptations to charlatanism are so few, that the risks of 
exposure are so frequent 

Still there are illusions, and the commonest of them 
is that a modem language may be very easily mastered. 
There is a popular idea that French is easy, that Italian 
is easy, that German is more difficult, yet by no means 
insuperably difficult. It is believed that when an 
Englishman has spent all the best years of his youth 
in attempting to learn Latin and Greek, he may acquire 
one or two modem languages with little eflfort during 
a brief residence on the Continent. It is certainly trae 
that we may leam any number of foreign languages so 
as to speak them badly, but it surely cannot be easy to 
speak them well. It may be inferred that this is not 
easy because the accomplishment is so rare. The in- 
ducements are common, the accomplishment is rare. 
Thousands of English people have very strong reasons 
for learning French, thousands of French people could 
improve their position by learning English ; but rare 
indeed are the men and women who know both lan- 
guages thoroughly. 

The following propositions, based on much observa- 
tion of a kind wholly unprejudiced, and tested by a not 
inconsiderable experience, will be found, I belieire, un- 
assailable. ' 

1. Whenever a foreign language is perfectly acquired 
there are peculiar family conditions. The person has either 
married a person of the other nation^ or is of mixed blood, 

2. When a foreign language has been acquired {there are 
instances of this) in quite absolute perfection^ there is almost 

I 
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always some loss in the native tongue. Either the native 
tongue is not spoken correctly^ or it is not spoken with 
perfect ease. 

3. A man sometimes speaks tivo languages correctly^ his 
father^s and his mother's^ or his own and his wifis, but 
never three. 

4. Children can speak several languages exactly like 
natives^ but in succession^ never simultaneously. They 
forget the first in acquiring the second^ and so on. 

5. A language cannot be learned by an adult without 
fiveyear^ residence in the country where it is spoken^ and 
without habits of dose observation a residence of twen0 
years is insufficient. / 

This is not encouraging, but it is the truth. Happily, 
a knowledge which ^dls far short of mastery may be 
of much practi^ use in the common affairs of life, 
and may even afford some initiation into foreign litera- 
tures. I do not argue that because perfection is denied 
of us by the circumstances of our lives or the necessities 
of our organization we are therefore to abandon the study 
to every language but the mother tongue. It may be of 
use to us to know several languages imperfectly, if only 
we confess the hopelessness of absolute attainment That 
which is truly, and deeply, and seriously an injury to 
our intdlectual life, is the foolishness of the too common 
vanity which first deludes itself with childish expectar 
tions, and then tortures itself with late regret for failure 
which might have been easily foreseen* 
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LETTER IX. 

TO A STUDENT OF MODB&N LANOVAOIS. 

Cises Imown to the Author — Opinion of an English linguist — ^Familjr 
conditions — An Englishman who lived forty years in France — 
Influence of children — An Italian in France — ^Displacement of 
one language by another—English lady married to a Frenchman 



— ^Ab Italian in Garibakli's army — Corruption of languages by the 
uneducated when they learn more than one — Neapolitan servant of 
an English gentleman — ^A Scotch servant-woman — The author's 
eldest boy — Substitution of one language for another— In mature 
life we lose facility— The resisting power of adults — Seen in 
international marriages — Case of a retired English officer^— Two 
Germans in Fiance — Germans in London — The innocence of the 
ear — ^Imperfect attainment of little intellectual use — Too many 
languages attempted in education — Polyglot waiters — Indirect 
benefits. 

My five prc^positions about learning modem languages 
appear from your answer to have rather surprised you, 
and you ask for some instances in illustration. I am 
aware that my last letter was dogmatic^ so let me begin 
by begging your pardon for its dogmatism. The present 
communication may steer clear of that rock of offence, 
for it shall confine itself to an account of cases that I 
have known* 

One of the most accomplished of English linguists re- 
nmrked to me that after much observation of the labours 
of others, and a ixa estimate of his own, he had come 
to the rather discouraging conclusion that it was not 
possible to learn a foreign language. He did not take' 
account of the one exceptional class of cases where 
the fiunily conditions n^ike the use of two languages 
habitual The most favourable family conditions are not 
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in themselves sufficient to ensure th^ acquisition of a 
language, but wherever an instance of perfect acquisition 
is to be found, these family conditions are always found 
along with it My friend W., an English artist living in 
Paris, speaks French with quite absolute accuracy as to 
grammar and choice of expression, and with accuracy of 
pronunciation so nearly absolute that the best French 
ears can detect nothing wrong but the proilunciation of 
the letter " r." He has lived in France for the space of 
forty years, but it may be doubted whether in forty years 
he could have mastered the language as he has done if 
he had not married a native. French has been his home 
language for thirty years and more, and the perfect ease 
and naturalness of his diction are due to the powerful 
home influences, especially to the influence of children. 
A child is bom that speaks the foreign tongue from the 
first inarticulate beginnings. It makes its own child- 
language, and the father as he hears it is bom over again 
in the foreign land by tender paternal sympathy. Gradu- 
ally the sweet child-talk gives place to the perfect tongue, 
and the &ther follows it by insensible gradations, himself 
the most docile of pupils, led onward rather than 
instructed by the winning^ and playful little mastei, 
incomparably the best of masters. The process here is 
nature's own inimitable process. Every new diild thai 
is bom to a man so situated carries him through a repeti- 
tion of that marvellous course of teaching. The Ismguage 
grows in his brain from the first rudiments — ^Ihe real 
natural rudiments, not the h^ rudiments of the gram- 
marian — ^just as plants grow naturally from their seeds. 
It has not been built by human processes bf piecing 
together, but has developed itself like a living breatuw. 
This way of learning a language posse^s^s over the-* dic^ 
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denary process exactly the kind of superiority which a 
living man, developed naturally from the foetus, possesses 
over the dastic anatomical man-model of the ingenious 
doctor Auzoux. The doctor's models are remaricably 
perfect in construction, they have all the organs, but they 
have not life. 

When, however, this natural process of growth is 
allowed to go forward without watchful care, it is likely 
to displace the mothet tongue. It is sometimes affirmed 
that the impressions of childhood are never e&ced, 
that the mother tongue is never forgotten. It may be 
that it is never wholly forgotten, except in the case bf 
young children, but it may become so imperfect as to 
be practically of little use. I knew an Italian who came 
to France as a young man and learned his profession 
there. He was afterwards naturaKxed, married a French 
lady, had sevferal children, pursued a very successful 
career in Paris, and became ultimately French Am- 
bassador at the court of Victor Emmanuel. His French 
was so perfect that it was quite impossible for anyone to 
detect the usual Italian accents. I used to count him 
as a remarkable and almost solitary instance of a man 
speaking two languages in their perfection, but I learned 
nnce then that his French had displaced his Italian, and 
so completely that he was quite unable to speak Italian 
correctly, and made use of French invariably when in 
Italy. The risk of this displacement is always greatest 
in cases where the native tongue is riot kept up by 
means of literature. Byron and Shelley, or our con- 
temp<Hary Charles Lever, would run little risk of losing 
English by continental residence, but people not accus- 
tomed io reading and #rfehg often forget the mother 
toDgoe in a few years, evte wUen^^' the'fori^gn one i/^df 
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has displaced it is still in a state of imperfection. Madame 
L. is an English lady who married a Frenchman : neither 
her husband nor her children speak English, and as her 
relatives live in one of our most distant colonies^ she 
has been separated from them for many years. Isolated 
thus from f^nglish society, living in a part of France 
rarely visited by her countrymen, never reading English, 
and writing it litde and at long intervals, she speaks it 
now with much difficulty and diflSdence. Her French is 
not grammatical, though she has lived for many years 
with people who speak grammatically]; but then her 
French is fluent and alive, truly her own living language 
now, whilst English is, if not wholly forgotten, dead 
almost as our Latin is dead. She and I alwajrs speak 
French together when we meet, because it is easier, for 
her than Engli^, and a more natural expression. I 
have known some other cases of displacement of ^he 
native tongue, and have lately had the opportuni^ of 
watching a case of such displacement during its progress. 
A sergeant in the Italian anny deserted to join Garibaldi 
in the campaign of 1870. On the conclusion of peace it 
was impossible for him to return to Italy, so he settled in 
France and married there. I found some work for him, 
and for some months saw him frequently. Up to the 
date of his marriage he spoke no language but Italian, 
which he could read and write correctly, but after his 
marriage the process of displacement of the native 
tongue began i];nmediately by the corruption oi it 
He did not keep his Italian safely by itself pytting the 
Frendi in a place of its Qwn as be gradually acquired it, 
but he mi^ed the twoinextricably together Imagine the 
case of a man who, bf^ving a; l^tle half full , of wine, gets 
9ome beer jpiven hiip. aa^ poi^r^ ,it4W9ediately intp the 
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wine-bottle. The beer will never be pure beer, but it will 
effectually spoil the wine. This process is not so muph 
one of displacement as of corruption. It takes place 
readily in uncultivated minds, with feeble separating 
powers. Another example of this was a Neapolitan 
servant of an English gentleman, who mixed his Italian 
twice, first with Fr^ich and afterwards with English, pro- 
ducing a compound intelligible to nobody but himself^ 
if indeed he himself understood it At the time I knew 
him, the man had no means of communication with his 
species. When his master told him to do anything, he 
made a guess at what was likely to be for the moment 
his master's most probable want, and sometimes hit the 
mark, but more generally missed it. The man's name 
was Alberino, and I remember on one occasion profiting 
by a mistaken guess of his. After a visit to Alberino's 
master, my servant brought forth a magnificent basket of 
trout, which surprised me, as nothing had been said 
about them. However, we ate them, and ondy dis- 
covered afterwards that the present was due to an 
illusion of Alberino's. His master had never \xA& 
him to give me the trout, but he had inter];»reted 
some other order in that sense. When you asked him 
for mustard, he would first touch the salt, and then the 
pepper, &a, looking at you inquiringly till you nodded 
assent Any attempt at conversation with Alberino was 
sure to lead to a perfect comedy of misundierstandings. 
He never had the remotest idea of what his interlocutor 
was talking about; but he pretended to catch yotur 
meaning, and answered at haphazard. He had a haHt 
of talking aloud to himsdf, ''but in a tongue no man 
could understand ." 

It is a law that cultivated pn^ple can^ keep knguagcs 
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apart, and in their purity, better than persons who have 
not habits of intellectual analysis. When I lived in 
'Scotland three languages were spoken in my house all 
day long, and a housemaid came to us from the Low- 
lands who spoke nothing but Lowland Scotch. She used 
to ask what was the French for this thing or that, and then 
what was the Gaelic for it. Having been answered, she 
invariably asked the forther question which of the three 
words, French, Gaelic, or English, was the right word. 
She remained, to the last, entirely incapable of conceiving 
how all the three could be right Had she learned another 
language, it must have been by substitution for her own. 
lliis-is exactly the natural process which takes place in 
the brains of children who are transferred from one 
country to another. My eldest boy spoke English in 
childhood as weU as any other English child of his 
s^e. He was taken to the south of France, and in 
three months he replaced his English with Provengal, 
which he learned from the servants about him. There 
were two ladies in the house who spoke English well, 
and did all in their power, in compliance with my 
tugent entreaties, to preserve the boy's native language; 
but the substitution took place too rapidly, and was 
beyond control. He began by an unwillingness to use 
English words whenever he could use Provengal instead, 
and in a remarkably short time this unwillingness was 
succeeded by inability. The native language was as 
completely taken out of his brain as a vioUn is taken out 
of Its case ? nothing remained, nothings not one word, not 
any echo of an accent. And as a violinist may put a 
new instrument into the case fromi' which he has removed 
the old one, so the new language occupied tixe whole 
space whicb had lye^ occupied by English, When I 
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saw the child again, there was no means of communica- 
tion between us. 

After that, he was ranoved to the north of France, and 
the same process began again. As Proven9al had pushed 
out English, so French began to push out Proven9aL 
The process was wonderfully rapid. The child heard 
people speak French, and he began to speak French 
like them without any formal teaching. He spoke the 
language as he breathed the air. In a few weeks he did 
not retain the least remnant of his Provencal; it was 
gone alter his English into the limbo of the utterly 
forgotten. 

Novelists have occasionally made use of cases similar 
to this, but they speak of the forgotten language as being 
forgotten in the manner that Scott forgot the manuscript 
of " Waverley,** which he found afterwards in the drawers 
of an old writing-desk when he was seeking for fishing- 
tackle. They assume (conveniently for the purposes of 
their art) that the first language we learn is never really 
lost, but may be as it were under certain circumstances 
mislaid^ to be found again at some fiiture period. Now, 
although something of this kind may be possible when 
the first language has been spoken in rather advanced 
boyhood, I am convinced that in childhood a consider- 
able number of languages might succeed each other 
without leaving any trace whatever. I might have re- 
marked that in addition to English, Proven9al, and 
French, my boy had understood Gaelic in his infancy, 
at least to some extent, though he did not speak it The 
languages in his case succeeded each other without any 
cost (^ eflfort, and without any appreciable eflfect on health. 
The pronunciation of each language was quite faultless 
so fiu: as foreign accent went; the child had the defects 
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of children, but of children bom in the different couu- 
tries where he lived. 

As we grow older this facility of acquisition gradually 
leaves us. M. Fhilarbte Chasles says that it is quite un- 
possible for any adult to learn German : an adult may 
learn German as Dr. Arnold did for purposes of erudi- 
tion, for which it is enough to know a language as we 
know Latin, but this is not mastery. You have met 
with many foreign residents in England, who after stay- 
ing in the country for many years can barely make 
themselves intelligible, and must certainly be incapable 
of appreciating those beauties of our literature which are 
dependent upon arrangements of sound. The resisting 
power of the adult brain is quite as remarkable as the 
assimilating power of the immature brain. A child 
hears a sound, and repeats it with perfect accuracy ; a 
man hears a sound, and by way of imitation utters some- 
thing altogether different, being nevertheless persuaded 
that it is at least a close and satisfactory approximation. 
Children imitate well, but adults badly, and the acquisi- 
tion of languages depends mainly on imitation. The 
resisting power of adults is often seen very remarkably 
in international marriages. In those classes of society 
where there is not much culture, or leisure or disposition 
for culture, the one will not learn the other^s language 
from opportunity or from affection, but only under abso- 
lute necessity. It seems as if two people living always 
together would gain each other's languages as a matter of 
course, but the fact is that they do not French people 
who many foreigners do not usually acquire the foreign 
language if the pair remain in France ; English people 
under similar conditions make the attempt more fre- 
quently, but they rest contented with imperfect attainment 
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If the power of resistance is so great in people who 
being wedded together for life have peculiariy strong 
inducements for learning each other's languages, it need 
surprise us little to find a like power of resistance in 
cases where motives of affection are altogether absent 
Englishmen who go to France as adults, and settle there, 
firequently remain for many years in a state of half-know- 
ledge which, though it may carry them through the Utde 
difficulties of life at railway stations and restaurants, is 
for any intellectual purpose of no conceivable utility. I 
knew a retired English officer, a bachelor, who for many 
years had lived in Paris without any intention of returning 
to England. His French just barely carried him through 
the small transactions of his daily life, but was so limited 
and so incorrect that he could not maintain a conversa- 
tion. His vocabulary was very meagre; his genders 
were all wrong, and he did not know one single verb, 
literally not one. His pronunciation was so foroign as 
to be very nearly tmintelligible, and he hesitated so 
much that it was painful to have to listen to him. I could 
mention a celebrated German, who has liyed in or near 
Paris for the last twenty years, and who can neither speak 
nor write the language with any approach to accuracy. 
Another German, who settled in France as a master of 
languages, wrote Frendi tolerably, but spoke it ^tolerably. 
There are Germans in London, who have lived there 
long enough to have families and make fortunes, yet 
who continue to repeat the ordinary German faults of 
pronunciation, the same faults which they committed 
years ago, when first they landed on our shores. 

The child hears and repeats the true sound, the adult 
misleads himself by the spelling. Seldom indeed can 
the adult recover ^e innocence of the ear. It is like 
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the innocence of the eye, which has to be recovered 
before we can paint from nature, and which belongs 
only to infancy and to art 

Let me observe, in conclusion, that although to know 
a foreign language perfectly is a most valuable aid to the 
intellectual life, I have never known an instance of very 
imperfect attainment which seemed to enridi the student 
intellectually. Until you can really feel the refinements 
of a language, your mental culture can get little help or 
furtherance from it of any kind, nothing but an inter- 
minable series of misunderstandings. I think that in 
the education of our boys too many languages are at- 
tempted, and that their minds would profit more by the 
perfect acquisition of a single language in addition to 
the native tongue. This, of course, is looking at the 
matter simply firom the intellectual point of view. There 
may be practical reasons for knowing several languages 
imperfectly. It may be of use to many men in com- 
mercial situations to know a little of several languages, 
even a few words and phrases are valuable to a traveller, 
but all intellectual labour of the higher kind requires 
much more than that It is of use to society that there 
should be polyglot waiters who can tell us when the 
train starts in four or five languages; but the poly- 
glot waiters themselves are not intellectually advanced 
by their accomplishment ; for, after all, the facts of the 
railway time-table are dways the same small fiu:ts, in 
however many languages they may be announced. True 
culture ought to strengthen the faculty of thinking, and 
to provide the material upon which that noble &culty 
may operate. An accomplishment which does neither of 
these two things for us is useless for our culture, though it 
may be of considerable practical Qonvenience in the afiaiis 
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of ordinary life. It is right to add, however, that there is 
Sometimes an tW/Vwrf intellectual benefit from such accom- 
plishments. To be able to order dinner in Spani^ is 
not in itself an intellectual advantage ; but if the dinner, 
when you have eaten it^ enableis you to vi$it a cathedral 
whose architecture you are qualified to appreciate, there 
is a clear intellectual gain, though an indirect one. 



LETTER X. 

TO A STUDENT WHO LAMENTED HIS DEFECTIVE MEMORY. 

Tlie author father inclined to coogmtulation ^an to condolence 
r— Value of a selecting memoiy — Studies of the young Goethe — 
His great faculty of assimilation — A good literary memory like a 
well-eidited periodical — ^The selecting memory in art — Treacherous 
memories— Cur» 8i^;g<ested for them*— The moetnoteehnic art 
contrary tdilie tei^e discipliBie of the mind^-Two instances— The 
memory safely aided only by righ( association. 

So far from wntmgj as you seem to expect me to do, a 
letter of condolence on Ae subject of what you are 
pleased X6 call 3^r '* miserable memory," I feel disposed 
rather to indite a letter of congratulation. It is possaW^ 
that you may be blei^ed wit^ a selecting memory, which 
is not only useful for what it retains but for what it 
rejects. In the immense mass of facts which come 
before you in literature and in life, it is well that you 
should suffer from as little bewildettnent as possible. 
The nature of your memory saves you from this by 
unconsciously selecting what has interested you, and 
letting the rest go by. What interests you is what con- 
cerns^ you. 

In saying this I speak simply from the intelleetusd 
pC^t df view, ^ttd sup^o^ you to be an intellectual 
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man by the natural oigamzation of your brain, to b^;ui 
with. In saying that what interests you is what concerns 
you, I mean intellectually, not materially. It may con- 
cern you, in the pecuniary sense, to take an interest in 
the law; yet your mind, Idb to itself, would take little or 
no interest in law, but an absorbing interest in botany. 
The passionate studies of the young Goethe^ in many 
different directions, always in obedience to the pre- 
dominant interests of the moment, are the best example 
of the way in which a great inteUect, with remarkable 
powers of acquisition and liberty to grow in free luxuri- 
ance, sends its roots into various soils and draws from 
them the constituents of its sap. As a student of law, 
as a university student even, he was not of the type 
which parents and professors consider satisfactoiy. He 
neglected jurisprudence, he neglected even his college 
studies, but took an interest in so many other pursuits 
that his mind became rich indeed. Yet the wealth 
which his mind acquired seems to have been due to that 
liberty of rating by which it was permitted to him to 
seek his own everjnvha'e, according to the maxim of 
French law, chacun prmd son bkn ^ il Icirouve, Had 
he been a poor student, bound down to the exclusively 
legal studies, which did not greatly interest him, it is 
likely that no one would ever have suspected his im- 
mense faculty of assimilation. In this way men who 
are set by others to load their memories with what is 
not their proper inteUectual food, never get the credit of 
haying any memory at all, and end by themselves be- 
lieving that they have nofie* These bad memories are 
often the best, they are often the selecting memories. 
They seldom win distinction in examinsitions, but in 
literature, and art They are quit^ inconq)arably superior 
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to the miicellaneotis memories that receive only as boxes 
and drawers receive ndiat is put into them. A good 
literary or artistic memory is not like a post-office that 
takes in everything, but like a very well-edited periodical 
which prints nothing that does not harmonize with its 
intellectual Hfe. A wett-known author gave me this 
piece of i^vice : '' Take as many notes as you like, but 
when you write do not look at them — ^what you remem- 
ber is what you must wrtt^ and you ought to give things 
exactly the degree of relative importance that they have 
in your naemoiy. If you forget much, it is well, it will 
only save befordiand the labour of erasure.'' This advice 
would not be suitable to evcjy author; an author who 
dealt much in minute facts ought to be allowed to refer 
to his mem<Mimda; but from the artistic point of view 
in literature the advice was wise indeed. In painting, our 
preferoices select whilst we are in the presence of nature, 
and otnr memory selects when we are away from nature. 
The most beautiful compositions are produced by the 
selecting office of the memory, which retains some 
features, and even greatly exaggerates them, whilst it 
diminishes others and oft^ altogether omits them. An 
artist who blamed himself for these exaggerations and 
omissions would blame himself for being ^ artist 

Let me add a protest a^^unst the common methods 
of curing what are ^called treacherous pemories. They 
are generally founded fupon the association of ideas, 
which, is so frur rational, but then the sort of association 
which they have recourse to is unnatural, and produces 
precisely the sort of <Usorder which would be produced 
m dress if a man were insane enpugh to tie, let us say, a 
&ymg-pan to one of his coat-tails, and a child's kite to the 
other. The true disdi^ine of the mind is to be effected 
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only by associating those things together wliich have a 
real relation of some kind, and the pi^fonnder the rela- 
tion, the more it is based upon the nattoal constitution 
of things, and the less it concerns trifling extamal details, 
the better mil be the order of the intellect The mnenio- 
technic art wholly disr^;ards this, and is tiierefore un- 
suited for intellectual persons, tiiough it may be of some 
practical use in ordinary 1^. A little book on memory^ 
of which many editions have been sold, suggests to men 
who forget their umbrellas that they ought always to 
associate the image of an umbrellii with that of an op^i 
door, so that fcey could never leave any house without 
thinking of one. But would it Aot be prefemble' to lost 
two or three guineas annually rathea^ than see a spetted 
umbrella in every doorway? The sJlme writer suggests 
an idea which appears eveii more objectionable. Be- 
cause we are apt to lose time, we ought, he says, to 
imagine a skeleton clock-face on the losage of every 
man we talk with ; that is to say, we ought ^temadcally 
to set about producing in our brains an absurd associa- 
tion of ideas, which is quite closely aMed' to one of the 
most common forms of insanity. It is^ better to forget 
umbrellas and lose hours than fill our minds with asso- 
ciations of a kind which, every disciplined intellect doe» 
all it can to get rid of. The rationed aft of niemory is 
that used in natural science, ^ We Temembar anatomy 
and botany because, although the facts th^y teach are 
infinitely numerous, they are aSrraaged according to the 
constructive order of natitre. " Unless there were a clear 
relation between the anatomy of one animal and that of 
others, the memory would refiise to buiden itself with the 
details of their structure. So in the stui^ of langiKiges, 
#e learn several languages %y p^rceivhig t&eir. true 
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struclttial rdatioQSi and rem^mb^nog tiieso^ A980cia- 
tion of this kind, aiKl Ihe maintenance of order in the 
mind, are the only arts of memory iDompatible iyid» the 
right gpyemmimt of the mtellect. Incongmous, and 
even superficial associations ought to be systematically 
discoun^gedi and we ought to- value the negative orre- 
jecting power of the memory* The finest intellects are 
as remarkable for the ease with which they resist and 
throw off what does not concern them as for the pe^ 
manence with which their own truths engrave th^nselves. 
Thfij ace4ike clear glass, which fluoric acid etches inr 
delibly^ but which comes out of vitiid intact. 



LETTER XL ^ 

to A XASTXR Oy ARTS WHO SAID THAT A CERTAIN DISTIlf- 
QVISHSn PAUfTSR WAS UALF-BDUCATKD. 

Conventional idea about the completeness of education»The 
estimate of a schoolmaster— No one can be folly educated— Even 
Leonaido da Vind idl skort of the complete e^qpression of his 
fiiculties— The word ''education '' used is ti^o diffei«nt sesfiet— 
The ac(|ii]sition of knowledge— ^Who are the learned ?— Quotation 
from Sydney Smith — What a "half-educated'' painter had learned 
— What fiumiiies he had developed. 

AK inteUigent lady was lamenting to me the odier day 
that when she heard anything she did not quite agree 
with, it only set her tiiinking, and did not suggest any 
inmiediate r^Iy. '' Three hours afterwards,'' she added, 
'* I arrive at the answer which ought to have bem given, 
but then it is exactly three hours too late/' 

Being afiUcted with precisely the same pitiaUe in- 
firmity, I said notUng in reply to a statement youjBudt 
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yesterday eveokg at dmner, but it occupied me in the 
hansom as it rolled between the monotonous lines of 
houses^ and followed me even into my bedroom. I 
should like to answer it this meaning, as one answers a 
letter. 

You said that our friend the painter was ^half-edu- 
cated.'' This made me tiy to understand what it is to be 
three-quarters educated, and seven-eighths educated, and 
finally what must be that quite perfect state of die man 
who is whole-educated. 

I fear that you must have adopted some conventional 
idea about con^leteness <^ education, since you beUeve 
that there is any such thing as completeness, and that 
education can be measured by fractions, like the divbions 
of a two-foot rule. 

Is not such an idea just a little* arbitrary ? It seems 
to be the idea of a schoolmaster, with his Utde list of 
subjects and his professional habit of estimating the 
progress of his boys by the good marks they are likely to 
obtain from their examiners. The half-educated school- 
boy would be a schoolboy half*way towards his badielor's 
degree^is that it ? 

In the estimates of school and college this inay be so, 
and it may be weU to keep up the illusion, during boyhood, 
that there is such a thing attainable as the complete 
education that you assume. But the wider experience of 
manhood tends rather to convince us that no one can 
be fuUy educated, and that the more rich and various 
the natural talents, the greater will be the difficulty of 
educating the whole of them. Indeed it does not appear 
that in a state xA society so advanced in the different 
specialities as ours is, men were ever intended to do more 
than develop by education a few of theit natural gifts. 
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The only man who came near to a complete education 
was Leonardo da Vfaici, but such a personage would be 
impossible to^lay. No contemporary Leonardo could 
be at the same time a leader in fine art, a great military 
and civil engineer, and a discoverer in theoretical science ; 
the specialists have gone too far for him. Bom in our day, 
Leonardo would have been either a speciali£(t or an ama- 
teur. Situated even as he was, in a time and countiy so 
remarkably favourable to tiie general development of a 
variously gifted man, he still fell short of the complete ex- 
pansion of all his extraordinary faculties. He was a great 
artist, and yet his artistic power was never developed 
beyond the point of elaborately careful labour ; he never 
attained the assured manipulation of Titian and Paul 
Veronese, not to mention the free facility of Velasquez, or 
the splendid audacity of Rubens. His natural gifts were 
grand enough to hav6 taken him to a pitch of mastery 
that he never reached, but his mechanical and scientific 
tendencies would have their development also, and with- 
drew so much time firom art that every renewal of his 
artistic labour was accompanied by long and anxious 
reflection. 

The word *' education'* is used in senses so different 
that confusion is no^always avoided. Some people mean 
by it the acquisition of knowledge, others the develop- 
ment of faculty. If you mean the first, then die half- 
educated man would be a man who knew half what he 
ought to know, or who only half knew the different 
sciences, which the wholly educated know thoroughly. 
Who is to fix the subjects ? Is it the opinion of the 
learned'? — if so, who are the learned ? " A leai^ed man ! 
—a scholar ! — a num of eindition 1 Upon whom are 
these epithets of approbation bestowed ? Are they given 
K a 
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to men acquainted with the sdenpcr pf govenunent? 
thoroughly masters of the geographical and cpmmer- 
ci^ relations of Europe? to* men who know the 
pro|>erties of bodies, and their action upon each 
other? No: this is not leamit^g] it is chemistiyi or 
political economy^ not learning. The distingui^iing 
abstract term, the epithet of Scholar, is reserved for him 
who writes on the iEolic reduplica^n, and is familiar 
with tlie Sylbuigian method of arranging defectives 
in w and /ic. The picture which a young Englishman, 
addicted to the pursuit of knowleflge, draws — his 
ifeauidialoi human nature — ^his top and consummation 
of man's powers — ^is a knowledge of the Greek language. 
His object is not to reason, to imagine, or to invent ; but 
to conjugate, decline, and derive. The situations of 
imaginary glory which he draws fOr himself are the 
detection of an anaps^t in the wrong place, or the 
restoration of a dative case which Cransius had passed 
over, and the never-dying Emesti fiiiled to observe." 

By the he^lp of the above passage from an article 
written sixty-three years ago by Sydney Smith, and by the 
help of another passage in the same paper where he tells 
us that the English clergy bring up the &:st young men of 
the coundy as if they were all to kdep grammar schools 
in little country towns, I begin to uhderstsmd what you 
mean by a half-educated person. You mean a pmon 
who is only half qualified for Jceeping a grammar school 
In this sensp it is very possible that our friend the painter 
possesses nc^iog beyond a miserable fracticm of educa- 
tion. And yet he has picked up a good deal of valuable 
knowledge outside the technical acquirement of a most 
difficult profession. He studied two years in Paris, and 
four years in Florence and Rome. He qv^^^ka French 
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and Italian quite fluently, and with a fair degree* of cor- 
rectness. His knowledge of those two languages is 
incomparably more complete, in the sense of practical 
possession, than our fossilized knowledge of Latin, and 
he r^ads them almost as we read English, cuirently, 
and without translating. He has the heartiest enjoy- 
ment of good literature; therf i^ evidence in his pictures 
of a most intelligent sympathy with the greatest inven- 
tive writers. Without having a sciei^ific nature, he 
knows a good deal about anatomy. He has not read 
Greek poetry, but he has studied the old .Greek mind in 
its architecture and sculpture. Nature has also endowed 
him with a just appreciation of music, and he knows the 
immortal masterpieoes of &e most illustrious composefs. 
All these things would not qualify him to teach a gram- 
mar school, and yet what Greek of the age of Pericles 
ever knew half so much ? 

This for the acquisition of knowledge ; now iot, the 
development of faculty. In this respect he excels us 
as performing athletes excel the people in the streets. 
Consider the marvellous accuracy of his eye, the pre- 
cision of his hand, the closeness of his observation, the 
vigour ol his memory and invention 1 How clumsy and 
rude is the most learned pedant in comparison with the 
refinement of this delicate oi:gani^tion I Try to imagine 
what a disciplined creature he has beco^le, how obedient 
are all his faculties to the commands of the central will 1 
The brain conceives some image of beauty or wi^ and 
immediately that clear conception is telegraphed to thd 
well-trained fingers. Surely, if the results of educatioii 
may be estimated from the evidences of skill, here are 
KHne of the most wonderful of such results. 
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LETTER L 

10 K MAN OF UUSUUI WHO CX>MPLAINED OF WiUfT OF TOOL 

Necessity for time-thrift in all cases — Serious men not much in 
danger from mere frivolity — Greater danger of"losing time in 
our serious pursuits themselyes — ^Time thrown sway when we do 
not attain proficiency — Soundness of former scholarship a good 
examine — Browning's Grammarian — Knowledge an oxganic 
whole — Soundness the possession of essential parts — ^Necessity of 
fixed limits in our projects of study — ^Limitation of purpose in 
the fine arts — ^In languages — Instance of M. Louis Enault — In 
musio— Time saved by following kindred pursuits — Order and 
proportion the true secrets of time-thrift — A waste of time to 
leave fortresses nntaken in our rear. 

You complain of want of time — ^you, with your bomid- 
less leisure I 

It is true that the most absolute master of his own 
hours still needs thrift if he would turn them to account, 
and that too miany never learn this thrift, whilst others 
learn it late. Will you permit me to offer briefly a few 
observations on time-thrift which, have been suggested to 
me by my own experience and by the experi^ice of in 
tellectual friends? 
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It may be accepted for certain, to begin witfa, that 
men who l&e 3rour8elf seriously care for culture, and 
make it, next to moral duty, the principal object of tiieir 
lives^ are but little exposed to waste time in downright 
frivolity of any kind. You may be perfectly idle at your 
own times, and perfectly frivolous even, whenever you 
have a mind to be frivolous^ but then you will be clearly 
aware how the time is passmg, and you will throw it away 
knowingly, as the most carefrd of money-economists will 
throw away a few sovereigns in a confessedly foolish 
amusement, merely for the relief of a break in die habit 
<^ his life. To a man of your tastes and temper there is 
no danger of wasting too much time so long as the waste 
is intentional ; but you are exposed to time-losses of a 
much more insidious character* 

It is in our pursuits themselves that we throw away our 
most valuable time. Few intellectual men have the art 
of economizing die hours of study. The very necessity, 
which eveiyone adaiowledges, of giving vast pmtions of 
life to attain proficiency in anything, makes us prodigal 
where we ought to be parsimonious, and careless where 
we have need of unceasing vigilance. The best time- 
savers are the love of soundness in all we learn or 
do, and a cheerful acceptance of inevitable limitations. 
There is a certain pdnt of proficiency at which an ac- 
quisition b^;ins to be of use, and unless we have the 
time and resolution necessary to reach that pomt, our 
labour is as completely thrown away as that of a mechanic 
who began to make an engine but nevdr finished it 
£ach of us has acquisitions which remain permanently 
unavailaUe from their unsoundness, a language or two 
that we can neither speak nor write, a science of which 
the elements have not been mastered, an art which we 
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caimot practise with satisfactjon dtber tp others <^ to 
ouiselves. Now the time spent on these imsoand zt> 
compHshments has been in great measure wasted, no| 
qoite absolutely wasted, since the mere labour of tiying 
to learn has been a discipline for the mind, but wasted 
so far as the accomplishments themselves are concerned. 
And even this mental disc^line, on which so much sjtress 
is laid'by those whose interest it is to encourage unsound 
accomplishment, might be obt»ned more perfectly if die 
aibjects of study were less numerous and more thorougUy 
understood. Let us not therefore in the studies of our 
maturity repeat the error of our yo^th. I<et us determine 
to have soundness, that is» accuiatefy organised know- 
ledge in tlie studies we continue to pursue, and let ut 
resign ourselves to the neces^ for aJbandoning those 
pursuitson which soundness is not to be lioped for. 

The old-fashioned idea about scholarship in Latin and 
Greek, that it ought to be based upon thorough grammar 
tical knowledge, is a good example, so far as it goes, of 
what soundness really is. That ideal of sdiolarship feiled 
only because it fell short of soundness in other directicms 
and was not conscious of its fiulure. But diere existed, 
in the minds of the old scholars, a fine resolution to be 
accurate, and a determination to give however much 
labour might be necessary for the attainment of acoiracy, 
in which diere was much grandeur. Like Mr. Browning's 
Grammarian, th^ said — 

** Let me know all I Fnte not of most or least 
Painful or easy ^ 

and so at least they came to know the ancient tongues 
grammatically, which few of us do in these days. 
I should define each kind of kmmledge as an <»gaBic 
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whole and soundness as tb^ complete possession of att 
the essential paftit For example, soundness in ^din- 
playing consists in being able to play the notes in all the 
poadons^in tune, and witii a pure intonation, whatever 
may be the degree of ra^dity indicated by the musical 
composer. Soundness in paintiftg consists in being able 
to lay a patdi of colour having exactly the right shape 
and tint Soundness in the ^e of language consists iii 
being able to put the right word in the right plac6. In 
each of 1^ sciences, there are certain elementary notions 
withoutwhich sound knowledge is not possible^ but tiiese 
dementaiy notions ere nuH'e easily and rapidly acquired 
than the dab(»ate knowle<^ or ccm&med skill necessary 
to the artist or the linguist A man may be a sound 
botanist without knowing a very great ntimber of plants, 
and th^ elements of sound botanical knowledge may 
' be printed in a portable volume. And so it ib with an 
the i^ysical sciences ; the elementary notions which are 
necessary to soiiiMlness of knoifdedge may be acquired 
lapidty and at any age. Hence if fellows that all whose 
kisure for culture is limited, and who value soundness <tf 
ksowMge, do wisely to pursue some branch of natural 
history rather than iangutges or the fine arts. 

It is well for everyone who di^ires to attain a peilect 
economy of thne, to make a Ikt of the different pursuits 
to whidi he haff devoted hims^, and to put a note 
oppodte to each of them indicating the degree of its 
unsoundness with as little self<]elasion as may be. Aftdr 
having done this, hemay <Kisily Ascertain in how muiy of 
these .pursuits a suffidait degtee of Soundness is attablr 
sblefor him, and when this has been decided he may at 
ODoe <tfect a great saving by the total renunciation of the 
€est i With legard to those whi^ rwstain, and which are 
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to be carried farther, the next thing tQ[ be siettled k the 
exact limit of their cultivatioiL Nothi^ is $o favourable 
to sound culture as the definite fixing of limits. Suppose, 
for example, that the student said tQ. himself '* I<l^»re to 
know the flora of the. valley I )m% in/' and thea set to 
work sfystematically to make a herbarium illustrating diat 
flora, it i|5 probable that his labour would be more 
thorough, his temper mo]:e watchful and hopeful^ tium if 
he s^ himself to t^e boundless task of the ilUmitabk 
flora of the world* Or in the pursuit -of fine: art, an 
amateur discouraged. by the gbumgimsputidness of the 
kind of »t taught by ordinary dmwing-mastenv would 
find the basis of a more substantial superstructure an a 
narrower but firmer ground. Suppose tha^ instead of the 
usual messes^ of bad colour and bad forav the stndent 
produced work having some definite and not unattainable 
purpose, would there not be, here also, an aisiused eco^ * 
j nomy of time? Accurate drawing is the basis of ^und- 
ness in the fine arts, and an amateur, by perseverance, 
may reach accuracy in drawitig ; this, at least, has been 
proved by some examples — not.lo^maay, certainly, but 
by some* In languages we.may have a limited purpose 
also. That cfaanmng and ttost ^intelligent traveller, 
jLoiiis ^nault, tells us that be regularly gate a week to 
the atudy of e$ch new langua^ that he needed, and 
found, that week suffio^t The assertuHl is not so pre- 
fftmptuous as it a^^ears. For the. practical necessities of 
tntivelling M. £nault found that he req^iired about four 
hnndn^ words, and that, having a godd memoiy, he was 
able to learn about seventy words a day. The secret of 
hia success was the. invaluaUe ait of election, ami tfic 
strict limitation of effort in accordance with a precoieir 
ceived design* A travdler not so well skilled in selecrioa 
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mig^ hare learned a thousand words with less advantage 
to his travels^ and a traveller less decided in purpose 
mig^t have wasted several months on the frontier of 
every new country in hopeless efforts to master the 
intricades of grammatical form. It n evident that in 
the strictest sense M. fault's knowledge of Norwegian 
cannot have been sound, since he did not master the 
graminar, but it was sound in its own strictly limited way, 
since he got possesion of the four: hundred words which 
were to servd him as current coin. On the same principle 
it is a good plan for students of Latin and Greek who 
have not time to reach true scholarship (half a lifetime is 
necessary for that), to propose to themselves simply the 
reading of the oi^ginkl authors iri& the help of a literal 
translatioti. • In this way they may attain a closer ac- 
quaintance Ivith ancient literature ilhan would i>e possible 
by transbtion alone, whilst on the o&er hand their read- 
ing will be much more eit^sive on account of its greater 
rapidity^ It is, for most of us, a waste of time to read 
Latin and Greek without a translation, on account of the 
compatotive- ^owness of the process ; but it is always an 
advantaig<6 t6 4tnoW what was really said in the original, 
and to test t^ exactness of the tr^slator by continual 
reference to the ipsissfma verba of the author. When die 
knowkilge cMf the* ancient language is not .>ufiicient even 
for this, it may still ht of use for occasional comparison, 
even though the passage has to be fought through i coups 
de diOkmnJaire. What tnost of Us need in reference to 
the ancient languages is a frank tesi^gnation to a restric- 
tion of some kind. It is simply impossible for men 
occupied as most of us are in otiier pursuits to reach 
perfect scholarship in those languages, and if we readiM 
it we should not have time to maintain it 
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In modem languages it is not so caqr to fix Ibnits 
sati^actorily. You may resdre to »ad Frendi or 
Gerou^i without either writiog or speaking them, and 
that would be an elfectual limit, certainly. But in 
practice it is found difficult to keep within that boundary 
if ever you travel or have intercourse with Iprdgaers. 
And when onc^ you begin to speak, it is so hiutuUating 
to speak t)adlyy that a lover of soundness in accoogjdidi* 
ngent wHl never rest perfectly satisfied until he speaks 
like a cultivated pative, which nobody ever did except 
under peculiar family conditions 

In music the limits are found more easily* The 
amateur musician is firequently not inferiiN* in feeling and 
taste to the more accomplished im>fessio«^ and by 
selecting those compositiona which require, mu^^h feeling 
and taste for their interpretation, but not so much manual 
skill, he may reach a. sufficient success»> The art is to 
choose the very sin^l^ music {[Nx>vided of .conrst (hat 
it i& beautifid, which it frequently is), and Iq av<»d all 
technical difficulties which are not really mecMaiy to 
tlie expression of feding. The amateur ou^ also to 
select; the easiest instrumen}^ an instram^ ip which the 
notes are made for him ahre^y, racier th?^ one which 
compels him to fix the notes as he is playing. The violin 
te];npts amateurs who have a deep feding for music 
because it renders feeling as nto other instrument can 
render, it, but the difficulty of just intonation 19 almost 
insuperable unless the whole time is given to that one 
instrument It is a &Ud eixor ta perform on several 
cUfii^ent instruments, and an amateur who haff: done 
so ;ix;iay, find a desirable liputation in restricting himself 
to one.. , , 

Much time is saved ^Y fpUowipg pursuite which help 
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each other. It is a great help to a landscape painter to 
know the botany of the country he works in, for botany 
gives the greatest possible distinctness to his memoiy of 
all kinds dfvegetation. Therefore, if a landscape painter 
takes to the study of science at all, he would do well to 
study botany, which would be of use in his paintings 
rather tfian chemistry or mathematics, which would be 
entirely disconnected from it The memory easily 
retains the studies which are auxiliary to the chief pursuit 
Entomologists remember plants well, the reason being 
that they find insects in them, just as Leslie the painter 
had an excellent memoiy for houses where there were 
any good pictures to be found. 

The secret of order and proportion in our studies is 
the true secret of economy in time. To have one main 
pursuit and severd auxiliaries, but none that are not 
auxiliary, is the true principle of arrangement Many 
hard workers have followed pursuits as widely discon- 
nected as possible, but this was for the refreshment of 
absolute change, not for the economy of time. 

Lastly, it is a deplorable waste of time to leave 
fortresses untaken in our rear. Whatever lu^s to be 
mastered ought to be mastered so th(m)ughly that we 
shall not have to come back to it when we ought to be 
carrying the war far into the enemy's country. But to 
study on this sound principle, we require not to be 
hurried And this is why, to a sincere student, all 
external pressure, whether of examiners, or poverty, or 
business engagements, which causes him to leave w<»:k 
behind, him which was not done as it ought to have been 
dan^ is so giievoastyy so intolerably vexatious. 
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LETTER 11. 

TO ▲ TOUNO ICAir OF ORBAT TALBKT AND KNSKG7 WHO HAP 

IfAGNIFICSNT PLANS FOR THK FUTU|UC 

Mistaken estimates abbnttime and occasion-^The Unknown El^fcnt 
^Procrastination often time's best preserver— Napoleon's advice 
to do nothing at all — Use of deliberation and of intervals 
of leisure — Artistic advantages of calculating^ time — ^Preyalent 
childisiiness about time — lUnsioiiS about reading — ^Bad economy 
of reading in languages we have not mastered — ^That we onght 
to be thrifty of time, 'but not avari(^oiis~-Time3iece»ai7 In pro- 
duction — Men who work best under the sense of pressure — 
Rossini — Tliat these cases prove nothing against time-thrift — 
The waste of time from miscalcalation— People calculate accu- 
rately for short spaces, but do not calculate so Well for long ones 
—Reason for this — Stupidity of the Fhili$tines about: wasted 
time — ^Topfferand Qlaude TilUcr — Retrospective miscalcnlations, 
and the regrets that result from them. 

Have yon ever observed that we pay much more attention 
to a wise passage when it is quoted, than when we tead 
it in the original author? On the same principle, people 
will give a higher price to a piicture^ealer than they 
would have given to the piiiiter himself. The picture 
tha:t l>^s been once bought has a rec6mmendation, and 
thfe quoted pslssage is both recotnmehded and isolated 
from the cont^ict 

Trusting to this well-known principle, although ' I am 
aware that ycto have redd everything that Sir Arthur 
Helps has published, I proceed to make the following 
quotatibti frori one of his wisest books. 

'*Tiine attd occasion ^re the two important circum- 
stances in h^ttftian Bfe, A3 regardsf iSSidi^flt^ mosfmfstaken 
estimates are made. And the error is universal It 
besets even the most studious and philosophic men. 
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This may notably be seen in the present day, when many 
most distingni^ed men have laid down projects fot 
literature and philosophy, to be accomplished by them 
in their own lifetune, which woald require severe m^ 
and many lifetimes to complete ; and, generally speaking, 
if any person, who has passed the meridian of life, lo(to 
back ujKm his career, he will probably own that lus 
greatest errors have arisen from his not having made 
sufficient allowance for the length of time which his 
vaiions sdiemes required for their fulfilment** 

There are many traditional maxims about time which 
insist upon its brevity, npon the necesrity of using it 
whilst it is there, upon^ the mq)0ssibility of recovering 
what is lost ; but the practical effect of tliese maxims ilpon 
conduct can sK:arc6ly be «aid to answer to their undeni- 
able importance. The truth is, that although they teH us 
to economize our time, they cannot, in the nature of 
things, instruct us as to the methods by which it is to be 
eoonomized. Human life is so extremely various and 
complicated, whilst it tends every day to still greater 
variet3r and complication, ^t all maxims of a general 
nature require a far higher degree of intelligence in their 
application to individual cases than it ever cost originally 
to invent them. Any person gifted with ordinary com- 
mon sense can perceivethat lif^ is Bhort, that time flies, 
that we ought to make good use of ^e present ; but it 
needs the union of much experience, mth the most con- 
summate wisdom, to know exactly what ought to be done 
and what ought to be left undone^-^the latter being fre- 
quently by &r the more important of the two. 

Amoiigst the ferrouiable infiuences of my early life was 
the kindness oi a venerable countify gentleman, iriio had 
seen a ptkX deal cf Ifeie worid and plused aumf feaar% 
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bef<»re he itxherited his estates, in the practice of a laborloas 
profession. I remember a thebry of his, that experiaice 
was m^di less valuaUe than is geherally supposed, be- 
cause, except in matters of simple routine, the problems 
that present themsdvfes to us for solution are neariy always 
dangerous from the presence of some tmknown element 
The unknown element he regarded as a hidden pitM, 
and he warned me that in my progress through life I might 
always expect to tumble into it This saying of his has 
been so often confirmed since then, that I now ootmt 
upon the pitfeU quite as a matter of certamty. Very 
frequently I have escaped it, but more by good luck than 
good management Sometimes I have tumbled into it^ 
a^d w:hen this misfortune occurred it hasi not unfrequently 
been in consequence of having acted tipon the advice of 
some very knowing and expmenced person indeed. We 
have all read, when we were bo3rs, Captain Mairyat's 
** Midshipman Easy," There is a passage in that story 
which may serve as an illustration of what is tonstantly 
hai^pening in actual life. The boats of the Harpy w^e 
ordered to board one of the (enem3F's vessels ; young 
£a^ was in command of one of these boats^ and as they 
had to wait he b^gan to fish. Aftef they had received 
the order to advance, he delayeid a little to catch his fish, 
and this delay, Qot only ^yed him fi-om being sunk by 
the enen^s broadside^ but enabled him-to boaid the 
Frenchman. Here the pitfall, uras avoided by idling 
away a minute of time on an occasion when minutes were 
like hours ; yet it was mere luck, not wisdom, which led 
to the good re^t There was a sad railway accident on < 
one^f tbe continental lines last autunm ; a notable p^- 
sonage woiild have been in the ttain if he had arrived in 
time fer.i^ jbut bis mig c a kul iition saved him. In matteii 
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where there is no risk of the loss of life, but only of the 
waste <A a portion of it in unprofitable emplo3rment, it 
frequently happens that procrastmation, which is reputed 
to be the thief of time, becomes its best preserver. 
Suppose that you undertake an enterprise, but defer the 
execution of it fix>m day to day : it is quite possible that 
m the interval some fact may accidentally come to your 
knowledge which would cause a great modification of 
your plan, or even its complete abandonment Every 
thinking person is weU aware that the enormous loss of 
time caused by the friction of our legislative machinery 
has preserved the cbuntry from a great deal of crude 
and ill-digested legislation. Even Napoleon the Great, 
who had a tapidity of conception and of action so far 
surpassing that of other kings and commanders tlmt it 
seems to us almost supernatural, said diiat when you did 
not quite know what ought to be done it wa« best to do 
nothing at alL One of die most distinguished of living 
painters said exactly the same thing with reference to the 
I^ractice of his art, and added that very litde time would 
be needed for the actual execution of a picture if only 
the artist knew beforehand how and where to lay the 
colour. It so c^en happens that mere activity is a waste 
of time, that people who have a morbid habit of being 
busy are often terrible time-wasters, whibt, on the con- 
trary, those who are judiciously deliberate, and allow 
themselves intervals of leisure, see the way before them 
m those intervals^ and save time by the accuracy of their 
calculations. 

A largely intelligent thrift of time is ne^cessary to all 
great works-^and niany works are very great indeed 
relatively to the eaeii^ies of a sbgle^ individual^ which 
pass imperceived in the tumult of die world. The 
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advantages of calculating time are artistic as well as 
economical. I think that, in this respect, roagnific^it 
as are the cathedrals which the Gothic builders have left 
us, they committed an artistic error in the very immensity 
of their plans. They do not appear to have reflected 
that from the continud changes of &shicm in architecture, 
incongruous work would be sure to intrude itself before 
their gigandc projects could be reatized l^ the genera- 
dons that were to succeed them. For a work of that 
kind to possess artistic unity, it oug^t to be completely 
realized within the space of forty years. How great is 
the charm of those perfect edifices which, like the Sainte 
Chapelle, are the realization of one sublime idea ! And 
those dianges in naticmal thought which have made th^ 
old cathedrals a jumble of incongruous styles, haye their 
parallel in the life of every individual workmao. . We 
change from year to year, and any work which occupies 
OS for very long will be wanting in unity of manner. 

Men are apt Plough of themselves to iall into the most 
astonishing delusums about the opportunities which time 
affords, but they are evai mote deluded by the ,tatt <rf 
the peofde about them. When children hear that a new 
carriage has be^ ordered of the buikiter, they expect to 
see it driven up to the door in a fortnight, with the paint 
quite dry on the panels. All people are children in tiiis 
respect, except the workman, who knows the endless 
details x)f production ; and the workman himseif, notwith- 
standing the lessons of expepenc^ n^^kes: light of f ha 
friture task. What gigantic plans we scheme, and how 
little we advance in the labour of a day I jThree pages of 
the book (to be half earased to-morrow), a bit^ dr^peiy 
in the picture, that will probably have to be do^ ov«r 
a^n, the imperceptible removal of ^.otuM^of warbter 
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&imv fretn the ftatue that seeiqs^as if it never would be 
fioi^ed > so much ftom dawn to twilight has been the 
aGcomplishmcnt of the golden hours. If there. is one 
lesson which experience teaches, scorely it is this, to make 
plans that are strictly limitedi and to arrange our work 
in ^ praedcable way within the limits that we must 
accept Othexs expect so much from us that it seems 
as if we had accomplished noting. ** What ! have you 
dcme, only that?" th^say, or we know by their looks 
that ^1^ are thinking it 

l%e most ilki^ovy-of all the worb that we propose to 
ourselves is reading. It seems so easy to read, that we 
intend, in tbc indefinite future, to master the vastest 
litdatures^ We cannot- bring oursdyes tgr admit that the 
library we have collected is in great part c}osed td us 
simply l^ want of v time. A dear friend of mine, who 
was « solkitorwitba laige p^ctice, indulged in wonderful 
illusions about reading, and ooHected several thousan4 
volumes, all fine editions, but he died without having cut 
their leaves^ I like the university habit of making read* 
ing^ a Ibnsiness, and estimating the master}' of a few 
authors Jas a just title to consideration' for schotarsbip. 
I diouldilike very* weU to be shut upin a garden for a 
whole summer with no literature Iwitthe " Faery Qjieene," 
and otje.y^ur I very deadyc realized that project^^.hut 
pttUisbers and the postmati jnterftred with it Afteriall, 
fthia bujsin^^s of reading ought to be less illusory than 
most others, for prinjteis divide books into pages, which 
^tey;m^nll>er^ $o that, with a moderate skill in aidthwi^Q^ 
fi^.i9i^;hl.fto ;b$ al)le to foresee the limits of bis pi^^ir 
tviUlies* Tbfife is anoit^if pbsfervaliOn which may ;.be 
ai^e8ljld> wd t^t i$ i0 ^ke note of the time required 
fai.j^aii|§i^iiffqrfint lafguagm jW^. n^-y^.^lapi^ly 
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when the language is imperfectly, mastered, dnd. we need 
the dictionary, whereas in the native tongue we see tiie 
whole page ahnost at a glance, as if jt were a picture. 
People whose time for reading is limited ou|^ not to 
waste it in grammars and dictionaries, but to confine 
themselves resolutely to a couple of languages, or tioee 
at the very utmost, notwithstanding the contempt of 
polyglots, who estimate your learning by the variety of 
your tongues. It is a fearfid throwing away of time, from 
the literary point of view, to begin xnxxtL languages than 
you can master or retain, and to be always puzzling your- 
self about irregular verbs. 

All plans for sparing time in intellectual matters 
ought, however, to proceed upon the principle of thrifty 
and not upon the principle of avarice. The object d 
the thrifty man in money matters is. so to. lay out his 
money as to get the best possible resuit from his ex- 
penditure j the object of the avaricious man is to spend 
no more money than he can help. An artist who 
taught me painting often repeated a piece of advice 
which is valuable in other things than ait, and which 
I try to remember whenever patience foils. He used 
to say to me, '^ Give it time.** The mere length of tim^ 
that we bestow upon our work is in itself a most iai- 
portant elepnent of success, and if I object to the use 
of languages that we only half know, it is not because it 
takes us a long time to get through a chapter^ but 4)ecati86 
we are compelled to think about syntax and conjugations 
which did not in the least occupy the mind Of d^ author^ 
wlien we ought rather to be tUnking about those things 
whidi ^ occupy his mind, about the eVMts whidi he 
nanated, or the characters that hb nnagined or described* 
There are, in truth^only ^o wajrs of impressing a&ydiin^ 
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OD the memoijy either intensity or duration. If yon saw 
a man struck 4lown by an assassin, you would remember 
the occurrence all your life \ but to remeihber with equal 
vividness a picture of the assassination/ you wotdd pro- 
bably be obliged to spend a month or two in copying it 
The subjects of our stikfies rarely produce an intensity 
of emotion sufficient to ensure perfect recollection with- 
out the expenditure of time. And when your object is 
not to learn, but to produce, it b well to bear in mind 
that everything requhres a certain definite time-outlay, 
which canmt be reduced without an inevitable injury to 
quality. A most experienced artist, a itian of the very 
rarest executive ability, wrote to me the other day about 
a set of ^signs i had suggested. *^ If I cotdd but get 
the TIMgy^^—the large capitals are his own,— "for, some- 
how or other, let a design t>e never so studiously sim|>le 
in the maasecf, it wUtfi^ it8elfasitgoeson,likethe we^el 
in the fable who got into ^e meal-ttib ; and when ihe 
pleasure begins in attempdiig tone and mystety and 
intricacy, away go thi hours at agalhp.^ A well-knotm 
and very successM English dramatist wtote to me: 
" When I am hurried, and haVe undertaken more woik 
than I can execute in the tim<6^ at my disposal, I am 
always perfecdy paralysed.^' 

There is anothei: side to this subjeet which deserves 
attention. Some men wovk best under the sense of 
pressure; Simple compression evolves heat from iron,' 
so that tha^e is a flash c^ fat when a ball^ hits the !ade 
of an ironclad. The same law seems to hold good in 
the intellectual life of man, whenever he needs tli^ 
stimuhis of extraordinary excitement 'Rbsmi positiviify 
advised a young composer never to write his overture until 
the evening before the firdt perfbrinance. *** N<i(thing,'* 
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he said, ^'exptes inspiratioii like necessity; the pre- 
sence of a copyi^ waiting for yout wic^k, and the view 
of a manager in despair tearing out his Yms: Of hand- 
fuls. In It^^y in my time aH the managers were bald at 
thirty, I composed the overture to ^X)th^ ' in a smafl 
room in the ^baja FaUu::e, where the baldest and most 
ferocious of managers had ^mt me np by force with 
nothing but a ^sh Qf macqaroni, and the threat that I 
should not leave the F^lace alive undi I.had written the 
last note. I wrote the overture to the ^{j^zsol Ladza Von 
the xlay of the l^t performance in the i^^er.loft of ithe 
La S(^, wber^^ I had been confii^ed byjihe manager, 
under the. guard pf four scene-shifters who. had orders to 
throw my text :out of the window Int l^ Mjt to copyists, 
w^o were waiting below to transcribe it. - It default of 
xamq X was to be thrown ,^ut myself." - 

Ihave quQted theb^t instance known .lomeof this 
vdu^^tary seeking after pfesstire^but strikii^ as it % even 
this instancy does not weakjm, what I said before* ¥oi[ 
pbserveith^t' although K.Qs$inix deferred the compomtion 
of his overtuTj? tiUjthe .eveoing before the first perfohn^ 
apce, h^ knwyeiy welljkbat be ..could do it Ihoroog^y 
Wk tl^tfime.: 'Heiifas lifeejft <4ever schoolboy .who knows 
that he can learn his lesson id the quarter d£ an hoiic 
before the; cl^ :bcgias ; ;o¥ he ^fitas like aa carator \irho 
k^ows that he can delivei^ a passage andicomposeat the 
sanjie time the onfs w^hicb is. to fo^ow, so that he pr^iers 
to arrange his i^pjeech ii^/.the presi^nce of.his juidiehce. 
Sinc^ Rossini alw^s allowed hiipciself all. the time that 
iffis necesi?aiy.for whi^: he had to do, it is dear that be 
4^ nojt sin 5^ain?t the great time^eCeswty.. The express 
which can travel &o^ I^qcidQ^ to £4i»buil^ in a night 
may. leaye . the Eng^h metfpppU$; o^-Sf^^y ^evening 
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although it is due in Soolland on Sundaji and^still act 
wi& the ^trictesticonsideradon about time. The b]ame> 
able eiror Ues in miscalculation^ and not in rapif^ of 
perfc^mance. 

Nothing vMstes time like miscalculation. It negatives 
aB results. It is ihe- parent c^ incompleteness, the great 
author bf die Unfinished and the Unserviceable* Aknost 
every intellectual mian has laid out great masses of time 
on five or six different branches of knovdedge which are 
not of the least use to Mm,, simply because he has not 
carried diem.far enough, and eouU iiot carry them te 
enough in the time he had to give. Yet diis might lave 
been ascertained at the begmningby the simplest arlth* 
medcal calculation. The ciq^etience of students in all 
departments of knowlet^ has quite definitely ascertained 
the amount of time diat is necessary for success in them, 
and the successful ^udent can at Once inform th^ aspi^ 
rant how far be is likely to travel along the road/>v<What 
ia :the use^ to anybod}!, of invii^ just enough MM" to 
feel vdDed with himself 1 that he has no more, and yet 
angry at other people for not admiring die Uttle that he 
possesses?) 

I wish ix> "direct ycnsr attention to a diuse whidi more 
than ai^ odier produces disappcnntment iii ordinary m- 
teHectual pursuitSr It' is this.i People can often ddculate 
with ^e utmost occtffaqr what they: can aQeompUsb in 
ten mitmtes ot evto^ in ten .hours, and yet the very same 
peiaOdd f4I1 make the most absurd mi^caloidadosis ab6ut 
what .the]^[ can accomplish in ten jisars. Therei is of 
couDae « xeason ixx this : if diere were not, so mai^ 
seftsiUe. people woidd not suffer from the delusion. The 
se^oa is, diat oWiiig toldie haUts of humah life there is^ 
4 ic^rtoin: eiasticily^ in ki^ spaces of thbe diat ibelude 
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nights, and meal*times, and holiday We fimcy thai 
we shall be aUe, bfirorking hardo' than we have been 
accusjtomed to work, and by stealing hours from all die 
different kinds of rest and amusement, to accomplish far 
more in the ten years that are to come than we have 
ever actually accomplished in the same space. And to 
a certain extent this may be very true. No doubt a 
man whose mind has become seriously aware of the vast 
importance of economizing his time will economize it 
better than he did in the days l)efore die new conviction 
came to hinL ;No doubt,^ after skill in onx work has 
been coofirmedi we shall perform it with increased speed 
But the elasticity of time is rather that of leather than 
that of india^ubber. There is certainly a degree of 
elasticity, but die degree is. stricdy limited. The true 
master of time-dirift would be ho more liable to Slusion 
about years dian about hours, and would act as prudently 
when woHdng for remote xesults as for near ones. 

.Ittifohat we ought to woxk as if we: were always under 
severe pressure. litde books are occasionally published 
iniwhich we are told that it^ is a sin to. lose a minute; 
From the intellectual point of view this doctrine is 
^mply stiipid. What ^he Philistines C3ll.wtet6d!timd is 
often ridi in the most varied cxperienbe to the intelhgentr 
If all that we have learned in idle moments could be 
sudde&ly expelled from our minds l^ some chemical 
process, :it is probable that, they would be worth very 
litde aflerwaiids* Wha^. after Buch a process, would have 
cemaaned to Shakespeare, Scott, Cervante% Thackeray, 
DidLens^ Hogarth, Goldsmith, Moli^re? When diese 
great stud^its of human nature were learning most^ the 
sort of people who write* die foolish little bodks jttst 
alluded to w<»ild have wajited to send them home to^ 
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the dictionaiy or the desk. Topffer and Claude Tilliery 
both men of delicate and observant genius, attached 
the greatest importance to hours of idleness. Topfier 
said that a year of downright loitering was a deshrable 
element in ^ liberal education; whilst Claude llllier 
went even farther, and boldly affirmed that ^*le temps le 
mieux employ^ est celui que Ton perd." , , 

Let us not think too contemptuously of the miscal^ 
culators of time, since not one of us is exempt from 
their folly* We have all made miscalculations, or more 
frequently have simply omitted calculation altogether, 
preferring childish illusion to a manly examination of 
realities ; and afterwards as life advances another illusion 
steals over us not less vain ^an the early one, but bitter 
as that was sweet We now b^;in to reproach ourselves 
wit^ all the opportunities that have been neglected, and 
now our folly is to imagine that we might have done 
impossible wonders if we had only exercised a little 
resolution* We might have been thorough classicil 
sdiolars, and spoken all the great modem, languages, 
and written immortal books, and made a colossal fortune. 
Miscalculations again, and these the most imbecileLOf 
all ; for the youth who foigets to reason in the glow of 
happiness and hope, is wiser than the man who over- 
estimates what was once possible that he may embitter 
the days whi(;h remain to hinu 
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LETTER IIL 

to A MAN OF BUSINESS WHO DESIRED TO MAKE HIMSELF BBTTKK 
ACQUAINTED WITH LITERATURE, BUT WHOSE TIME FOR REAI> 
ING WAS UMITED. 

Victor Jacquemont on the intellectual labours of the Germans — 
Business may be set off as the equivalent to one of their pursuits" 
—Necessity for r^ukrky in the economy of time — What may 
be done in two honiB a day-^Evils of intemtption — Florence 
Nig^htingale-rRfal nature of interruption— Instance from the 
Apology of Socrates. 

Ik the charmbig and jNrecioiis letters of Victor Jacque- 
mont, a man whose life was dedicated to cultitre, and 
wha not only lived for it, but died fw h, there is a 
passage about the intdlectual labours of Germans, which . 
takes due account of the expenditure of time. *' Comme 
j'^tak <itonn^," he says, ''de la prodigieuse varidt^ et de 
Mendue de connaissances des AUemaAds, je demandai 
ttn Jour k Tun de mes amis, Saxon de naissance et Fun 
des premiers g^ologues de FEurope, comment ses com- 
patriotes s^y prenaient pour savoif tant de choses. Void 
sa rtiponse^ k peu prfes : • Un Allemand (moi except^ qui 
81UB le plu9 parcss^ux <les hommes) se l^ve de bonne 
heure, ^t^ et hiver, k cinq heures environ. II travaille 
quatre heures avant le dejeuner, fumant quelquefois pen- 
dant tout ce temps, sans que cela nuise k son application. 
Son dejeuner dure une demi-heure, et il reste, aprfes, une 
autre demi-heure k causer avec sa femme et k faire jouer 
ses enfants. II retoume au travail pour six heures ; dine 
sans se presser ; fume une heure apr^ le dhier, jouant 
encore avec ses enfants ; et avant de se coucher il tra* 
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Taille encore qoatre heures. II recommence tons lea 
joursy ne sortant jamais.— ^VoOk/ me dit mon suni, ' com- 
ment Oersted, le plus grand physiden de I'Allemagne, en 
est aussi le phis grand midecin ; voiUt comment Kant 
le mdtaphysiden dtait un des plus savants astronomes de 
rEurope, et comment Goethe, qui en est actuellement 
le premier littdcateur, dans presque tous les genres, et 
le plu3 f^cond, est excdl^t botaniste, mm&alogist^ 
•(rfiysiden.'"^ 

Here is something to enoours^e, and^ something to 
discourage you at the same time. The number of hours 
which these men have given in order to b€k:ome what 
tiiey w^e^ is so great as to be past all possibility yf imi- 
tation by a man occupied in business. It is dear that, 
with your counting-house to occupy you during the best 
hours of every day, you ■ can never labour for your intel- 

^ '* Being astonished at liie prodigious variety and at the 
cflctent of knovvkdge possessed \rf the X^ennans, I begged one 
of my £riends». Saxon by birth» and one of the foremost geologists 
in Europe to tell me how his coubtrymen managed to know so many 
thingk. Here is" his answer, nearly in hh own words :— • A German 
(except myself, who am the idlest of men) gets up early, summer and 
wint^^ At abopt ^q o'clock. He works fo«r ^ours before break^t, 
sometimes smoking all the time, which does not interfere, with hit 
application. His breakfast lasts half an hom» and he remains, after- 
wards, another half-hour talking with his wift and playing with his 
children. He returns, to his itork for six hours, dines without 
hurrying himself smokes an hour after dinner, playing ag^ with hif 
children, and before he goes tp bed he works four hours more. He 
b^ins again every day, and never goes out. iTiis is how it comes to 
pass that Oersted, the greatest natural philospher in Germany, is at 
the same time the grdEitest physician ; this is how Kant the metaphy 
tician was one of the most learned astronomers. Iq Europe and how 
Goedie, who is at present the first and most fertile author in Germany 
in almost an kiAds 6f literature, is an excdlent botanist, mineralogist, 
ttid natuha philosciphttr.' ^ 
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l^ttual culture with that unremitting application which 
thests men have given for theirs. But, on the other hand, 
you will perceive that th^se extraordinaty workers have 
hardly ever been wholly dedicated to one puiisuit, and 
the reason for this in most cases is dear. Men who 
go thiough a prodigious amount of work feel the ne^ 
oessity for varying it. The greatest intellectual wcM-kers ^ 
I have known personally have varied their stu4tes as 
Kant and Goethe did, often taking up subjects of the 
most opposite kinds, as fpr instance imaginative litera- 
tujre and the higher mathematics, the critical and practi- 
cal study of fine art and the natural sciences,, music, and 
political economy. The class of intellects which surogate 
to themselves the epithet " practical," but which we caH 
Philistine^ always oppose this love of varietyi and have an 
unaffected contempt for it, but these are matters beyond 
their power of judgment They cannot know the needs 
of die intellectual life, because they have never lived it 
The practice of all the greatest intellects has been to 
cultivate themselves variously, and if they have always 
done 30, it must be because they have felt the need 
of it ^ 

The encouraging inference which you may draw from 
this in reference to your own case is that, since all intel* 
lectual men have had more than one pursuit, you may 
set off your business against the most absorbing of their 
pursuits, and for the rest be still almost as rich in time 
as they have been. You may study literature as some 
painters have studied it, or science as some literary men 
have studied it 

The first step is to establish a regulated economy of 
your time, so that, without interfering with a due atten- 
tion to business and to health, you may get two deaf 
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hoofs leVery day for reading of tfce best kind. It is not 
m&di, some men would tell you that it is not enough^ but 
I purpdsely fix llie expenditure of time at a low figure 
because I want it to be ialWays practicable consistently 
with an ^e duties and necessary pleasures of your Kfe. 
If I told you to read four hours every day, I know before- 
Jiand what would be the consequence. You would keep 
tJl6 rule for thr^' days, by an effort, then some ei^age- 
menf would ocfetir to break it, and you would have no 
rt^e at all And please observe that the two hours are 
to be given quite regularly, because, when the time g^ven 
i^ not much, regularity is quite essentkd. Two hours a 
day, regularly, make more thdn ^^ven hutidred hotirs in 
a yeat, and in seven hundred hours, wisely and Uiiinter- 
ruptedly^occupi^, much may be done iii anything. * 

Permit me to insist upon that word uninftrrupUtUy, 
Few pe6]^ reaB^e the foil evfl of an interruption, few 
people\knd# an that is implied by it Afteir warhing 
nm^^ agaiiist the evils of interruption, Florence Nightin- 
gale says >— 

*^ These ^ngs are not fiincy. If we consider that, 
with sick as with well, eVery thou^t decomposes some 
nervotis mattej^—that decomposition as well as re-com- 
pdsition 6f n^fvoiis matter is always going on, and more 
qtfteldy'WWi Ifte ^ck than with the well,— that to ob- 
tnide another thought upon the brain whilst it is in the 
act of detooying lietvoui matter by thinking, is calling 
upoft it to mak^ a Hew exertion — ^if we consider these 
things, #hidi* are facts,' hot fancies, we shall remember 
that w6^ar^ doing poi^live injury by interrupting, by 
stahling a 'fancifol 'person, as it is called. Alas, it is no 
fiuiey. v^ 

'**^If ifefe fevalM is forced by Ms avocations to con- 
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ti^ue occupatipps r^qi^i^ laaii^ IJiirtU;>g,, t)i<R J^jvy » 
doubly great. In , fe^diog ^ pa^eavt s^ffi^ri^. uader.ddi* 
rium. or stupor,: you inay sufioc^. biiaj^jy jg|vu^ ^im bi9 
fpod suddenly^ but if you xub hi^^lip^ gliptly with a 
spooQ.aod thus attract bis attention, he iinll sivallow.the 
food unconsciously, but with perfect. safe^.. T^usitiq 
.with;t)ie tnai^. . If .you ofi^ it a tl^o^bt^ especially <Hie. 
requiif^Qg a deci^op, abruptly, you do jit a r^alj not iimci- 
fid» ii^ury, Neyef fpeak to a siql^ port^pp sudd^y ^ 
bu^ at the sfme time, cio not ke^p.bia expectation on 
the tiptoe." / . 

To this 3rou wSl already have aqswerec}, meqtaUj^: 
th|it you are not a patient su£fering under eith^ 4elmuBi. 
or 4tMpor; and that nobo4y needs to rub yofurilips g^tly. 
with a spo<»u But. Miss Nightbigalc; (Joes not .consider 
bterruptipn baneful tp sick pers^s only.. , 

*' Tl^» rule indeed,''* she continues, *^ a{)|plies to thq weft 
quite a$. much as to the sick. IJ^venever ^fm$mfp'smjs 
wke^ exppscd tktmdves for yiears, t^ ^o^utant inierr^f^m 
who did not muddle away their intellects by. it at. last, . 
The process, with them, m^ be accomplisl^ without 
paip« \^th the s^c^ paja g^^.imning of the iniury." 

Interruption is an evil to the read^ whifih must be 
estimated. very diSerentlyfrom odrdinaiy business inter- 
ruptions. The great question about ^iteinip^n U z»>li 
whether it compels you to divert your att^tion to other 
facts, but whetheir it compels yoi^, to tunp y^ur.ifirhole 
nund to another diapason.; Shopkeepers ure incessantly; 
compelled tx>chajige the subject; a. stationer is asked 
for notepaper one n^n^, for se^lipg-wa^c the nes^t^ and 
immediately afterwards for a particular^^i^ of steel pen. 
The subjects of his thoughts are changed very rapidly, t 
but the general state of his n;und is not changed; be is 
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always strictly in. his^ shop, aii' much memaUy as phy- 
sically; When aB attorney is faterrupted in the study ol 
a case by the arrival of a client who asks him questions 
about attot^r case, the diange is tbore difficult to bear ; 
yet entn here the geilml i^te df Mind, the legal state of 
mind,' is not interfered wi<& But now suppose a reader 
p^ectly iibsorbed in his author^ an author belonging 
Ybiy likdy to another age and another civilization 
entirely- dii&rent^ from outs; Suppose that you are 
reading the Defence of Socrates in Plato, and have tbe 
whole scene before you as in a picture : the tribunal of the 
Five Hundred, the pure Greek architecture, the interested 
Athenian public, the o<i|^sMqli^,]the envious enemies, 
the beloved and grieving friends whose names are dear 
to us, JCBdi«nnKifrtal) and in the centre you sei one 
figure draped like a poor man, in cheap and common 
cfoth, that he wears winter and summer, with a face 
plain to dowpright ugliness^ but an air of such genmne 
c&axaagit and sdPj^ossession that tto acting (iould imitate 
it ; and you hear the firm voice saying — 

YpjUji^ Jujrf; >^g^^g. ibt ^pleDdid paragn^h where 
S^cr:M]esp7^;9i^aaAQs Jw^df to maintanance in. the 
Prytaneun^i^jind if y^u^can <XDly be. safe -from ifitesrup- 
tion till it is finished, you will have'<meof those minutes 
of no^e sple^^urift ,wl^ vrot the rewards of ihtellectuU 
toil .But if y<^, are readji^ in the dagrtimein a. house 
^here thf^rer ^re ; women ^and chlkken, or where people 
can fasten upon you for pottciing details of business, 
yo^ 0^ be suire that you wiU wihtMt to.get to tiie 
K71iS]iia%^lh«l,j^liagieiiaei^ithybf det& Ht&wa. 
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end of the passage without in some waj or other bang 
redely awakened from your dream, and suddenly brought 
back into the common worlds The loss intellectually is 
greater than anyone who iiad not suffered fixHli it could 
imagine^ People think that an int<3Tup€ion is merely 
the unhooking of an dectric chain, and that tbe airrent 
will flow, when the chain is booked 04 again; just. as it 
did before. To the intdlectual and imaginativie situdent 
an interruption is not that; it is the destruction of a 
pictuKv 



LETTER iV. 

, TO A srynun? WHO FELT iiuitRiXD AKD Mtijnai. 

People who like to be hurried— Sluggish temperaments g^ viYad^ 
under pressure — Routine work may be done at increased speed 
• -—The higher intellectual work oannot be done fiumedly---11ie 
ait <^ avc^d^^ ht^i^ consists m 4W<ii^iNfi»-^Howit was practised 
by a good landscape painter — Selection in reading imd writing-*- 
Some studies allow lie play of selection more than others do- 
Languages permit it less than n^atucaf. sciences — ^Difficulty of 
using selection in the fulfilment of Uteraiy engagements. 

So ybu have got ybussQlf into thkV plbalsaiit '^conttr ' 
tioa wiuch^ is about as agreeable, ^d as ^h(fr<^xdkM'\6 
fruitful stod]/ and observit^n, as te cotiditidn of an 
ovetHiiiTen cab-horse! ' > : J»^{ •' '* 

:;Very indolent meayinrho'wH tLO^^i^'^k'^ unless 
underthe piressui^ of immedis^te ttigefic^y'^otnetimes tell 
us ftat they actually 4ike to be hutried ? bul'although 
certain kihds of practical- work t^^di have t)ecome pei^ 
fectiy ea^ from habit may be got durough'^t a g^at pace 
when the worloman feela ths^ l^r^ k an knmoJiate 
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neces^ for effort, it is certainly not tme tbat hurry is 
fitvourable to sound study .<^ any kiud. Work which 
merely runs m a fixed groove may be urged on occa- 
sionally at express speed without any perceptible injury 
to die quality c^ it A clever violinist can play a passage 
presUssitM. as correctly as if. he played it ada^o;.2. 
banker's derk can count money very rapidly \n^ posi- 
tivefy less risk of error than if he counted it as you and 
I do. A person of sli^ggish temperament really gains 
in vivacity when he is pressed for. time, and become 
during diose moments of excited eniei^ a clearer*headed 
and more able person than he is under ordii^ary cir- 
cumstances. It is dierefore not surprising that he should 
find himself able to accomplish more ui^der the great 
stinmltts of an imtnediate necessity than he is able to do 
in the dulness of his every-day existence. Great prodigies 
of labour have been performed in this way to avert im- 
pending calamii)^ e$pecidly by military qUioers in critical 
times. like thof» oi the S^;>Qy rebellion; and in the 
obscurer Uves of tradesmen, imi^e^se, exertions are oftpn 
made to avert the -danger of bankruptcy, when wii^hout 
the excitement of a serious anxiety of that kind- the 
tradesman would not feel capable of more th^ a mode- 
rate smd reasonable degree of attention to his affairs. 
But notwithstanding, the many instances of this kind 
which might be cited> and the many. more which might 
easily be edlected, the truth remains that the highest 
kinds pf H^eUectual labour caji harxily ever be properly 
performed when the degree of pressure is in the least 
excessive. You may, for example, if. you have the kind 
of ability which makes a good journalist, write an effec- 
tive leader with your watch lying on the table, and finish 
it ej^^y when, the time is. up ; but if you had the kipd of 

If 
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ability whidi makes a good poeti .you could not wike 
anything like hSghly-finislicd poetry against time* It is 
equally clear that scientific discovery, winch, though it 
may flash suddenly upon the mmd of the -discoverer, is 
always the result of long brooding over the noost patient 
observation^^ must come at its oiyn momei^ and caimot 
be commanded. The activity 'of poets and ^scoverers 
would be paralysed by eiugencies which stimulate the 
activity of soldiers ^d men of business. The truth is, 
tlmt intelligence and energy a^e beneficially jitinralated 
by pressure fi-otn without, whereas' the worki^ of tike 
higher intellect is impeded by it, and that to «uch a 
degree that in times of ^the greatest pressure the high 
intellectual life is altogether suspaided, - to leave fiwe 
play to the lower but more immediately serviceabk 
intelligence. 

This being so, it becomes a necessary part of the a^ 
of intellectual living so to order our ^ork aS' to shidd 
ourselves if possible, at leaist during a eertain portion of 
our dme, from the evil- consequences of hurry. The 
whole secret lies in a single word — Selection. 

An estcellent landscape painter told me ti»t whatenier 
he had to do, he always took the greatest pains to 
arrange his woik so as never to have his tranquillity 
disturbed by haste. Kis system, which is quite applidable 
to many othet things than landscape pakiti^^ was based 
on the principle of selection. He always took csireto 
determine beforehand how much time he'^i^uld dfevote 
to each sketch or study, and then, fro!^ tHe ¥nas8 of 
natural facts before him, selected the most valuable fe<^s 
which could be recorded in the time at his disposal But 
however short that time might be; he was always per- 
fectly cool and deliberate in the employment of it 
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IndcM this coohies$ amd hib skiS m selection helped 
eadi oUier mutually, for be diose wisely because he was 
cool, and he had tkne to be cool by reason of the wisdom 
of his selection. Iti his little memoranda, done in five 
minutes, the tines went laid just as deliberately as the 
tints on an elabmate picture; the difference being in 
choice only^ not in speed. 

Now, if we apply ^s art ci selection to all. our labours 
it w31 give us much of that landsicape painter^ enviable 
coolness, and enable us to work more satisfactorily. 
Suppose that instead of painting and sketching we have 
to do a great deal of reading and writing : the art is to 
select the reading whidi will be most usefol to our jmr- 
pose, and, in writing, to sdect the words which will 
express our meaning with the greatest clearness in a 
little space. The art of reading is^ to ddp judiciously. 
Whole Iftraries inay be skipped- in these (kys, when we 
have the restilti o£ them in W Modem cutexe widiout 
gomg over the ground again. And even of the books 
we decide to read, there are almost always large portions 
which do not conceii;! us, ^i^ ^prhich we are sure to 
foiget the day after we have read them. The art is to 
skip all that doe^ not concern us, whilst missii^ nolhtng 
that we really need. No external guidance can teadt us 
this ; iix nobody but ounelves can guess what the needs 
of our intjdlect may be. But let us select with decisive 
firmness^ independently of other people's advice, inde- 
pendently of. the authprity qf cpstom. In every njews- 
paper that comes to hand there is a little bit that we 
ought to read ; theart is to find that little bi^ and waste 
no time ovet ttie rest 

Some studies permit the exercise of selection b^ter 
than others do. A language, once undertaken, permits 
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veiy little selection indeed, since jrou must know tha 
whole vocabulary, or nearly so, to be able to read and 
speak. On the other hand, the natural sciences permit 
the most prudent exercise of selection. For example^ in 
botany you may study as few plants as you choose. 

In. writing, the art X)f selection consists in giving tho 
utmost effect to expression in the fevest words ; but 
this art I s^ little, for who can contend agaiost an in- 
evitable trade-necesidty? Almost every auUior of ordi; 
nary skill could, when pressed for tim^, find a briefer 
eaq)fession for his tJu>ugbts, but the real difficulty in 
fulfilling literary engagements does not lie in the ex- 
pression of the thought, it lies in the sufficiently rapid 
production of a certain quantity of copy. For this pur- 
pose I fear that selection would be of very little use— of 
na more use, in £ict, than in any other branch of >mana* 
facture where (if a cert^n standard is kept up to) quantity 
in sale is more important than qu^ty of matenaL 



LETTER V. 

TO ▲ nOBND WHO, THOUGH HE HAD NO PROFESSION, COULP 
NOT FIND TIME FOR HIS VARIOUS INTELLECTUAL PURSUITS* 

Compensfttions resulting from the necessity for time— Oppoituiuty 
only exists for us so far as we have time to make use of it — Th^i 
or that, not this am// that — Danger of apparently unlimited oppor- 
tunities—The intellectual training of our ancestors— Montaigne 
the Essayist — Reliance tt|>on the compaisations. 

It has always seemed to me that the great And beauti- 
ful principle of compensation is more clearly seen in the 
distribution and effects of time than in anything else 
within th^ scope of our experience. The good use of 
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O^e opportumt?^ y«iy fr^u^Qtly ccMBpeiuuites us fgr^e 
absence c^.ano^r, and it. does so because opportunit/ is 
kself so dependent upon time Ibftl^ although the best 
oppQrIainities may apparently be iuresented to us^ we dm 
makf^rM use of them ludess we are id>le to give tfiem the 
time that they require. You^ who haire the best posmble 
opportunities for culture, find a certain sadness and 
i^pppmtment because you cannot avail yourself of all 
of them; but the truth is, that opportunity oidy exists fo 
us ju$t so iar as we are able to make use of it, and our 
powor to do so is often nothing but a question of time. 
If our days are. well employed we are sure to have done 
some good thihg^wfaich we should have^ been competed 
to n^lect if we had been occupied about anything else 
Hence. every genuine worker has rich compensaitions 
which oiig^ to consolehim amj^y for his shortcomings^ 
and to enable Mm to meet comparisons without fear. -: 
Those who aspire to ihe intellectual life^ but have n» 
caqperience of its difficulties very frequently envy mea so 
£5ivourably situated as you are. It seem^ to them^ that 
all the world's knowledge is access&le to you, and that 
you have simply to cull its fruits as we gather gn^pesj in 
a vineyard. They forget die xx>wer of lime, and the 
restrictions idiich Time imposes. ^This or tha^ not tins 
(ind that," is the rule to which aU of us have to subnul, 
and it'Straagefy>iequalizes the destkiies ofme^ The 
time given to the study of one diing b wididrawn &om 
the study of another, and the hours of the daylare 
£mited alike ibr alLof us. HowtHfteidt it is. to^ reconcile 
the interests of ' our d^isnt pursmts-l Imfeedlit ^eemsj 
like asoft of polygamy to ;^M! di&rent pursuits. < Itis 
natuad:'to rtl^ink of them as jealous wives tonBaenting 
some Mormon prophet 
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Tkere is gfeat danger in apiparelit^uiiiUmited op^dfo- 
ttmities, and a q>leBdid €ompensatk>H for those who are 
canfined by circiBnttaiaces t6 a narrow bat trmXM. fi^kL 
The Englishman gel6 itore dvilication out of a fann aild 
a garden thin the Red Indkn out of di^ space eifeb^ded 
l^ his tiorizoni. Our culture gsdns in t}i;oro(nghiie£S what 
It loses in extent ' t '^ 

This constdecEEtion goes far to explain Ihd fa<A that 
although onr ancestors were $o imith less favourabhf 
situated than mt are^th^xJfteti got as good a^ iiite^ectual 
training from the literature diat was accessible to ^etik^ 
as we from our vaster stor^ We live in an- age of 
essayists, and yet whit, modem cssayiist writes better than 
old Montaigne ? Ail that a thxmghtful and witty writer 
needs for the sharpening of his intell^c^ Montaigne 
£[>undin the ancientliterature that wasvacoesStUie to hiniy 
and.in the life of the: ag^ he lived in^ . fibrninour owa 
century, i&e' w(Mild havis learned many other thrngs,* no 
dbi^t, and read nu^iy odier books, bilt these wcMtld have 
nbsoibedrthe hours diat he..empl(^d not les^ fruitfully 
with the authors that beloved in thelitde libiary iq>.ia 
die third storey of his toweiv as he tells us^ whiere ke could 
see all his books at once, set ]q)on! five rows of sfaehra 
round about him. In earlier Hfe lie bought^^thi8 sort of 
£irmtnre"for '* ornament and. outward diaw,''.but;after' 
wards jquite absmdoned that, smd procured such vdlumei 
only ^ as supplied his. ow&Jieed.'^ 

To supply 6ur own need,: witbini the natiow' timits of 
the few and irainssent hours that we> dan ddl.our own, is 
enottghfor tlieivise eveiywhereissitwas for Montaigne 
in his.tdwen : Letus^xeaoht to do as 'much as diat,jn6t 
inore,i«nd dioi rely lipofi the golden compensations* 
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NoTS. — " ^apposing tbat the executive and critical powers always 
exist in some correspondent d^ee in the same person, still they 
cannot be cultivated to the same extent The attention required for 
the development of a theory is necessarily withdrawn from the de* 
sign of a drawing, and the time devoted to the realization of a form 
is lost to the solution of a problem." — ^Mr. Ruskin, in theprefau to 
the third volutne of * * Modem Painters, " 

In the case of Mr. Ruskiii, int that e^ Mr. Dante Rossetti, and in 
all cases where the literary and artistic gifts are naturally pretty 
evenly balanced, .the. pr^Mndpan^oC an ^«^ a (^;gijren to one or 
the other cla^ bf studies may "have settled the question whether the 
student was to be chiefly artist or chiefly author. The enormous 
importance of the distribution of time is never more clearly mani- 
fested than in cases of this kind.- Mr fluskin might certainly have 
attained rank as a painter, Rossetti might have been' as prolific in 
poetry as he is exc^^ient. j Wbttthea&g^ted <nen are now is not so 
jnuch a question of talent as of time. In like manner the question 
whether Ingres was to be kiiawaas a painter or a&'a vloliDlit Wis 
settled by the emplo|naent of hoiii» nOlier than by any pnpoii- 
.decMoe of ftddtf. 
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LETTER I. 

TO A VXKY UOR ITUD K NT. 

Xhe ai«thor of " Vathdk "—The dcmUe temptatUm of vefatli— Ridi 
:. mo^ tempted io follow ocoapatkmf te ti^bick their wealth' is 
useful — Pressure of social duties on the ricb-^f-Tbe- Duchess of 
Orleans— The rich man's time not his own— The rich may help 
the general intellectual advancement by the exercise of patronage 
—Dr. Carpenter— Franr Woepke. 

It has always seemed to me a very remarkable and note- 
wordiy circumstance that although Mr. Beckford, the 
author of '' Vathek/' produced in his youth a story which 
bears all the signs of true inventive genius, he never 
produced anything in after-life which posterity cares to 
preserve. I read " Vathek " again quite recently, to see 
how far my early enthusiasm for it might have been due 
to that .passion for orientalism which reigned amongst us 
many years ago^ but this fresh perusal left an impression 
which only genius leaves. Beckford really had invention, 
and an extraordinary narrative power. That such £uml 
ties, after having once revealed themselves, should con- 
jtentedly have remained dormant ever afterwards, i« one 
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of the most curious facts in the history: of tl^e hui^^aii 
mind, and it is the more curious that Beckford lived to a 
very advanced age. . ^ 

Beckford's case appeals jtq have been one of those 
in which great wealth diminishes or wholly paralyses 
the highest energy, of. the intellect, leaving the lower 
energies free to ef ert less noble kinds of activity* A. 
refined self-indulgence became the habit of bis life, and 
he developed simply into a dilettant Even his love tot 
the fix^e arts did not rise above the indulgence of an 
elegant and cultivated taste. Although he lived, at the 
very time most favourable to the appearance of a great 
critic in architecture and painting, Uie time of a great 
architectural revival and of the growth of. a vigorous and 
independent school of contemporary art, he exfy^jsednp 
influence beyond that of a wealthy yirtuosa Hislove (^ 
the beautiful began and ended in simple persoi;^ gxatir 
fication ; it led to no noble labour^ to no eleyatipg 
severity of discipline; Englishman tl^PMgh he was, he 
filled his Oriental tower with masterpieces firoin Italy r^d 
HcUandy only to add form and qplour to the luxuries of 
his reverie, behind lus g^ded.la^ices.^ 

And when he raised that oAer tower at fbnthilV ajod 
the slaves of the lamp toiled at it by tgarchjigbt to grattfy 
his Oriental impatience) he exero^ed no. influence upoiir 
die confusion of his epoch more dura^ble than that huft* 
dred yards of masonry which i^aak info a shapeless heap 
whilst as yet Azrafd spared its. au^or. He to wbon). 
Nature and Fortune had been so prpdigal of their gifb, 
he whom Reynolds pdnted and Mozart instructed, who 
knew the poets of seven literatures, culHng their jewels 
like flowers in seven enchaifted gardens— he to whoih the 
palaces of ktiOwledge alf opened their golden gates even 
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in Ms^irli^t yoiith, to whom were also giv^n riches and 
length of days, iot whom ar thotisand- craftsmen toiled' 
in £urope and a thousand slaves beyond tfie sea,' — 
yAaX has this gifted mortalleft as^ the testimony of his 
power, as tiie trace of his fonrScbre years upon the' 
earth? Onty the* reminiscence"' of ' a vague splendour,' 
like the fast-fading recollection of a doud that burned' 
at sunset, and one small gem of intellectual creation 
that lives like a tmy star. 

If wealth had only pleasure to oflfer ii a temptation 
from intellectual labour, its influence would be easier to 
resist Men of the English race are often grandly strong 
in resistance to every form of voluptuousness ; thie race 
is fond of comfort and convenience, but it does not 
sadrificc fts enei^ to enwvating self-indulgence. Thwe 
is, howev^tf, another order of temptations in great wealth, 
to whidi Engjishmen not only )rield, but yield with a 
satisfied conscience, even with a sense of obedience to 
d«ty* Wealth dEttries pleasitfe in her left hand, but in 
Ker right she beam Tiohour and poorer. 'The tidi man 
fbete that he can dso so* mudi by the mere exercise of 
his command over the -^labour of bdiers, and so Kttle by 
any^ unaided kl)o&r^*his own, that he is dhw^ys strongly 
tempted to becoraie,. not only physically 'but' intellec-- 
tnaUy, a directbr of work rather dUln a wo^itian. Even 
his modesty, %hen Tie is mdde^ tends to foster his? 
reliance on others rather than himself AlHhat he tries 
to do is done so much better b/ those who hiake it their 

^ This sounds like a poetical exa^^eration^ hifX it is less than the 
kure trtttbl There were fifteen hundred slaves on two West Indiian 
cstates^het Btck£>i:d lost in a lawsuit It is quitfe <tortan|, considermg 
his lavish expenditure, that folly a^ tlpmisaad nicii mpft bav^ Woik^ 
for the maintenance of his luxnrjr in Europe. , So mi^ch for his 
command of labour. 
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piofeQsioiiy that he is always; ten^ted to iklt f>ack upon 
his paying power ^ his most satisiactoiy aiid effective 
i^CM-ce. Hiere ^lire cases in which this temputioti Is^ 
gloxipusly oVetcokiiey: where men of gveat wealth^ cotnpd 
everyone to acknowtedge that tfaeiemone^'^ nothing' 
more than a help to thdl: higher lifi^ like ^e 6harg^ 
that bore Wellington' at Waterloo, serving him indeed 
usefully, but not detracting fi:6m the honour which is 
lli&4ue« But in these casesi the li£s is mially active or 
administrative rather than imellectual The rich man 
does not generally feel tempted fo enter npop careers' 
in which his command over labodr is not an evident 
advantage, and; this because men naturally: seek those 
fields in which all their supeitidritieis tell Even the weU^ 
known ii^staDce 4>f L(^d Rossecam scaiiiely be-oonsklered 
an exception to this rulev for although he was eninent 
in a spence which \m been foUoifred fagr poor men withi 
great distinction, his wealth ^vtas of use in the^constmctiipa. 
of his colossal te^le^oope, wiiitb gave. him a dea^jadvaB* 
tage over merely professional* cotutaoipora^ies. ' 

Bes^s this n^Ltufal de$ire to pursue careers in nrfucfe 
their money may lessen the number of.coakil^^titorSy the 
rich are often^ diverted frt»n purely lintelledttial pursmts 
by the social duties of theiri JEtatioh, ^duties which; it k; 
impossible to avoid and .difficult to keep within 'limUs. 
The Duchess <^ Orleans. (moAer of the present Comit 
of Paris) arrai^ed her time with the grtetest care so as 
to reserve a little pf it for her own culture in uhintct-i 
nipted solitude^. By flA exact system, and the exercise 
of the rarest fimmess, she. contrived to steal .^If a» 
hour here and anhQur thci!er*-cnc»ugh no doubt^ ^en 
employed as she emi^yied . tiiesi, -to mxihtain hesi 
character as a very.distiriguished lady, yet still fisirlfrfam 
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siiffident kit the satisfactory parsnit of any great art or 
science, li it be difficult for the ridi man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, it is also difficult for him to 
secure that freedom from interruption which is necessary 
to fit him for his entrance into the Intellectual Kingdom. 
He can scarcely aUbw himself to be absc^bed in any 
great study, when, he reflects on all the powerful means 
of social influence whidi he is suffering to lie idle. He 
is sure to posa|ess by inheritance, or to have acquured 
in obedience to custom, a complicated and expen^ve 
madiinery for the pleasures and purposes of society. 
There is game to be shot; there are hunters to be 
exercised; great houses to be filled with guests. So 
mudi is expected of &e rich man, both in business and 
in pleasure, that his time is not his own, and he could 
not quit his Nation if he would. And yet the Intel* 
lecstual Life, in its firuitful perfection, requires, I do not 
aagr tiie ooixq>lete abandcmment of the world, but it 
assiHlttdly requires free and Irequent spaces of labour in 
tranquil solitude, '^ retreats'' like those commanded by 
tike Church of Rome, but with more of study and less 
of ccmtemplation. 

It would be usde^ to ask you to abdicate your 
power, and retreat into some hermitage with a library 
and a laboratc»y, without a thought of returning to youi 
pleasant hall in Yorkshire and your house in Mayfair. 
You will not sell all and follow the Light, but there is a 
life which you may powerfully encourage, yet only partially 
diare. Notwithstanding the increased facilities for earn- 
ing a living which this age offers to the intellectual, the 
time that they are often compelled to give to the satis- 
fection of common material inecessities is so much time 
withdrawn fh)m the work whichrthey alone can do. It 
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is a lamentable wa^fte of the highest and inrest kind of 
energy to compel minds that are capable of original 
investigation, of discovery, to occupy themselves in that 
mere vulgarization of knowledge, in popular lecturing 
and literatute, vf):^ch could be done just as efficiently by 
minds of a common <^er. It is an error of the present 
age to believe that the time for what is called patronage 
is altogether passed away. Let me mention two instances 
to the contraiy : one in which kindly help would have 
saved fifteen years of a noble life ; another in which that 
kindly help did actually permit a man of exceptional 
endowment and equally exceptional industry to pursue 
investigations for which no other human being was so 
well qualified, and which were entirely incompatible with 
the earning of the daily bread. Dr. Carpenter has lately 
told us that, finding it impossible to unite the work of 
a general practitioner with the scientific researches upon 
which his heart was set, he gave up nine-tenths of his 
time for twenty years to popular lecturing and writing, in 
order that he. might exist and devote the other tenth to 
(science. '^ Just as he was breaking down from the exces- 
sive strain upon mind and body which this life involved, 
an appointment was offered to Dr. Carpenter which gave 
him competence and sufficient leisure for the investiga- 
tions which he has conducted to such important issues." 
Suppose that during those twenty years of struggle he 
had broken down like many another only a little less 
robust — ^what then ? A mind lost to his country and the 
world. And would it not have been happier for him and 
for us if some of those men (of whom there are more 
in England than in any other land) who are so wealthy 
that their gold is positively a biirden and an enomibrance- 
like too many coats in summer, had helped Dt Car- 
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penter at least a few years earlier, in some form that a 
man of high feeling might honourably accept? The 
other example that I shall mention is that of Franz 
Woepke, the mathematician and orientalist. A modest 
pension, supplied by an Italian prince who was interested 
in the history of mathematics, gave Woepke that peace 
which is incompatible with poverty, and enabled him to 
live grandly in his narrow lodging the noble intellectual 
life. Was not this rightly and well done, and probably a 
much more effectual employment of. the power of gold 
than if that Italian prince had added some rare manu- 
scripts to his own library without having time or knowledge 
to decipher them? I cannot but think that the rich may 
serve the cause of culture best by a judicious exercise of 
patronage — unless, indeed, they have within themselves 
the sense of that irresistible vocation which made Hum- 
boldt use his fortune as the servant of his high ambition. 
The Humboldts never are too rich ; they possess their 
gold and are not possessed by it, and they are exempt 
from the duty of aiding others because they themselves 
have a use for all their powers. 
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TO A OBNIUf CARXLBS8 IN MONIT MATTERS. 

Diiig«r of carelessness — ^Inconveniences of poverty unfavourable to 
the Intellectnal Life — Necessity advances men in industrial occu- 
pations, but disturbs and interrupts the higher intellectual life — 
Instances in science, literature^ and art — Careers aided by wealth 
— Mr. Ruskin — De Saussure— Work spoiled by poverty in the 
doing— The central passion of men of ability is to do thdur 
woKk well— 'The want of money the most common hindrance to 
excellence of work — ^De S^nancour — Bossuet — Sainte-Beuve — 
Shelley— Wordsworth— Scott— Kepler— Tycho Brahe— Schiller 
—Goethe — Case of an eminent English philosopher, and of a 
French writer of school-primers — Loss of time in making experi- 
ments on public taste — SurtotU ne pas trop ib^r^f— Auguste 
Comte — ^The reaction of the intellectnal against money-making 
—Money the protector of the intellectual life. 

I HAVE been anxious for you lately, and venture to write 
to you about the reasons for this anxiety. 

You are neither extravagant nor self-indulgent, yet it 
seems to me that your entire absorption in the higher 
intellectual pursuits has produced in you, as it frequently 
does, a carelessness about material interests of all kinds 
which isl^y far the most dangerous of all tempers to the 
pecuniary well-being of a man, Sydney Smith declared 
that no fortune could stand that temper long, and that 
we are on the high road to ruin the moment we think 
ourselves rich enough to be careless. 

Let me observe, to begin with, that although die 
pursuit of wealth is not favourable to the intellectual life, 
the inconveniences of poverty are even less favourable 
to it We are sometimes lectured on the great benefits 
of necessitj as a stimulant to exertion, and it is implied 
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that comfortable people would go much farther on the 
road to distinction if they were made uncomfortable by 
having to think perpetually about money. Those who 
say this confound together the industry of the industrial 
and professional classes, and the labours bf the more 
purely intellectuaL It is clear that when the labour a 
man does is of such a nature that he will be paid for 
it in strict proportion to the time and effort he bestoWs, 
the need of money will be a direct stimulus to the best 
exertion he may be capable of. In all simply industrial * 
occupations the need of money does drive a man for- 
wards, and is often, when he feels it in early life, the very 
origin and foundation of his fortune. There exists, in 
such occupations, a perfect hannony between the present 
necessity and the ultimate purpose of the life. Wealth 
is the object of industry, and the first steps towards the 
possession of it are steps on the chosen path. The 
future captain of industry, who will employ thousands of 
workpeople and accumulate millions of money, is going 
straight to his splendid future when he gets up at five in 
the morning to work in another person's factory. To 
learn to be a builder of steam-vessels, it is necessary, 
even when you begin with capital, to pass through the 
manual trades, and you will only learn them the better if 
the wages are necessary to your existence. Poverty in 
these cases only makes an intelligent man ground him- 
self all the better in that stem practical training which is 
the basis of his future career. Well, therefore, may those 
who have reached distinguished success in fields of 
practical activity extol the teachings of adversity. If it 
is a necessary part of your education that you should 
hammer rivets inside a steam-boiler, it is as well that 
your early habits should not be over-dainty. So it is 
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observed that homy hands, in the colonies, get gold into 
them sooner than white ones. 

Even in Ae liberal professions young men get on all 
the better for not being too comfortably off. If you 
have a comfortable private income to begin with, the 
meagre early rewards of professional life will seem too 
paltry to be worth hard striving, and so you will very 
likely miss the more ample rewards of maturity, since 
the common road to success is nothing but a gradual 
increase. And you miss education at the same time, 
for practice is the best of professional educators, and 
many successful lawyers and artists have had scarcely any 
other training. The daily habit of afiairs trains men for 
the active business of the world,* and if the purpose of 
their lives is merely to do what they are doing or to 
command others to do the same things, the more closely 
circumstances tie them down io their work, the better. 

But in the higher intellectual pursuits the necessity for 
immediate earning has an entirely different result It 
comes, not as an educator, but as an interruption or 
suspension of education. All intellectual hves, however 
much they may differ in the variety of their purposes, 
have at least this purpose in common, that they are 
mainly devoted td self-education of one kind or another. 
An intellectual man who is forty years old is as much at 
school as an Etonian of fourteen, and if you set him to 
earn more money than that which comes to him with- 
out especial care about it, you interrupt his schooling, 
exactiy ats selfish parents used to do when they sent their 
young children to the factory and prevented them from 
learning to read. The idea of the intellectual life is an 
existence passed almost entirely in study, yet preserving 
the results of its investigations. A day's writing will 
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usually suffice to record the outcome of a mootli^ 

research. 

Necessity, mstead of advancing your studies, stc^ 
them. Whenever her harsh voice speaks it becomes 
your duty to shut your books, put aside your instru- 
ments, and do something that will fetch a price in the 
market The man of science has to abandon the 
pursuit of a discovery to go and deliver a popular 
lecture a hundred miles ofi^ for which he gets five pounds 
and his railway fare. The student of ancient literature 
has to read some feeble novel, and give three dajrs of a 
valuable life to write an anonymous review which will 
bring him two pounds ten. The artist has to leave his 
serious pictiure to manufacture '' pot-boilers,** which will 
teach him nothing, but only spoil his hands and vitiate 
the public taste. The poet suspends his poem (which is 
promised to a publisher for Christmas, and will be 
spoiled in consequence by hurry at the last) in ordo: to 
write newspaper articles on subjects of which he has 
little knowledge and in which he takes no interest And 
yet these are instances of those comparatively happy 
and fortunate needy who are only compelled to suspend 
their intellectual life, and who can cheer themselves in 
their enforced labour with the hope of shortly renewing it 
What of those others who are pushed out of their path 
for ever by the buffets of unkindly fortune ? Many a fine 
intellect has been driven into the deep quagmire, and has 
struggled in it vainly till death came, which but for that 
grim necessity might have scaled the unmortal mountains. 

This metaphor of the mountains has led me, by a 
natural association of ideas, to think of a writer who has 
added to our enjoyment of their beauty, and I think of 
him the more readily that his career will serve as an 
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Sliistration — iax better than any imaj^naiy career— -of 
the very subject which just now occupies my mind. 
Mr. Ruskin is not only one of the best instances, but 
he is positively the very best instance except the two 
Hutnboldts, <^ an intellectual career which has been 
greatly aided by material prosperity, and which would 
not have been possible without it This does not in the 
least detract &om the merit of the author of '* Modem 
Painters," for it needed a rare force of resolution, or a 
powerful instinct of genius, to lead the life of a severe' 
student under eveiy temptation to indolence. Still it is 
true that Mr. Rush's career would have been impos- 
sible for a poor man, however gifted A poor man would 
not have had access to Mr. Ruskin's materials, and one 
of his chief superiorities has always been an abundant 
wealtii of material And if we go so far as to suppose 
that the poor man might have found other materials 
peiiiaps equivalent to these, we know that he could not 
have turned them > to that noble use. The poor critic 
would be immediately absorbed in the ocean of anony- 
mous periodical literature; he could not find time for 
the incubation of great works. " Moderp Painters," the 
result of seventeen years of study, is not simply a work 
of genius, but of genius seconded by wealth. Close to 
it on my shelves stand four volumes which are the 
monument of another intellectual life devoted to the 
investigation of nature. De Saussure, whom Mr. Ruskin 
reverences as one of liis ablest teachers, and whom all 
smcere students of nature regard as a model observer, 
pursued foi many laborious years a kind of life which 
was -not, and could not be, self-supporting in the pecu- 
niary sense. Many other patient labourers, who have 
not the cdebrity of these, work steadily in the same way, 
N a 
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and are enabled to da so by the possesaon of inde- 
pendent fortune. I know one such who gives a whole 
summer to die examination of three or foiur acres of 
mountain-ground, the tangiUe result being comprised in 
a few memoranda, which, considered as literary material, 
might (in the hands of a skilled professbnal writer) just 
possibly be worth fire pounds. 

Not only do narrow pecuniary means often render high 
intellectual enterprises absolutdy impossible, but they do 
what is firequendy even more trying to the health and 
diaracter, they permit you to undertake work that would 
be worthy of you if you might only have time and ma- 
terials for the execudon of i^ and then ^[kmI it in die 
doing. An intellectual labourer will bear an3rdiing ex* 
cept that You may take away the very table he is writing 
upon, if you let him have a deal board for his books and 
ps^pers ; you may take away all his fine editicms, if you 
leave him common copies that are legible; you may 
remove his very candlesdck, if you leave him a bottle* 
nedc to sdck his candle in, and he will go on woiking 
cheeifully still But the moment you do anything to 
spoil the quality of the work itself, you make him irri'» 
table and miserable. ''You think,** says Sir Artlmr 
Helps, '' to gain a good man to manage your affairs 
because he happens to have a small share in your under* 
taking. It is a great error. You want him to do some* 
thing well which you are going to tell him to da K he 
has been wisely chosen, and is an able man, his pecuniaiy 
interest in the matter will be mere dust in the balance, 
when compared with the desire which beloi^ to all such 
m^ to do their work well." Yes, this is the central 
passion of all men of true ability, to do their work mtt; 
their happiness lies in that, and not in the axaoittit of 
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their profits, or even in their reputation. But then, on 
the other hand, they suffer indescribable m^ital misery 
when circumstances compel them to do their work less 
well than they know that, under more favourable drcnm- 
stances, they would be capaUe of doing it The want 
of money is, in the higher intellectual pursuits, the most 
common hindrance to thoroughness and excellence of 
work. De S^nancour, who, in consequence of a strange 
concatenation of misfortunes, was all his life struggling 
in shallows, suffered not from the pnvations themselves^ 
but from the vague feeling that they stunted his faitdlec* 
tual growth; and any experienced student of human 
nature must be aware that De S^nancour was right 
With larger means he would have seen more of the 
world, and known it better, and written of it witli ripef 
wisdom. He said that the man " who only saw in 
poverty the direct effect of the money^rivation, and 
only compared, for instance, an eight-penny dinner to 
one that cost ten shillings, would have no conception of 
the true nature of misfortune, for not to spm^ money 
is the least of the evils of poverty." Bossuet said tSutt 
he " had no attachment to riches, and still if he had 
only what is barely necessary, if he lelt himself narrowed, 
he would lose more than half his talents.^ Sainte-Beuve 
said, ^ Only think a little what a difference there is in 
the starting^-point and in the employment of the faculties 
between a Due de Luynes and a S^nancour." How 
many of the most distinguished authors have been 
dependent upon private means, not simply for physical 
sustenance, but for the c^portunities which they afforded 
of gaining that experience of life which was absolutely 
essential to the full growdi of their mental faculties. 
Shelley's writings brought him no profit whatevei. aiid 
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without a private income he could not have produced 
them^ for he had ^ot a hundred buyers. Yet his whok 
time was employed in study or in travel^ which for him 
was study of another kind, or else in the actual labour of 
composition. Wordsworth tried to become a London 
journalist and failed. *A young man called Raisley 
Calvert died and left him 900/.; this saved the poet in 
Wordsworth, as it kept him till the put4ication of the 
"Lyrical Ballads/' and afterwards other pieces of good 
luck happened to him, so that he could think and com- 
pose at leisiure. Scott would not venture to devote 
himself to literature until he had first secured a com- 
fortable income outside of it Poor Kepler struggled 
with constant anxieties, and told fortunes by astrology 
for a livelihood, saying that astrology as the daughter of 
astronomy ought to keep her mother ; but fancy a man 
of science wasting precious time over horoscopes! ''1 
si^pplicate you/' he writes to Moestlin, ''if there is a 
situation vacant at Tubingen, do what you can to obtain 
it for me, and let me know the prices of bread and wine 
and other necessaries of life, for my wife is not accus- 
tomed to live on beans." He had to accept all sorts of 
jobs ; he made almanacks, and served anyone who would 
pay him. His only tranquil time for study was when he 
lived in Styria, on his wife's income, a tranquillity that 
did not last for long, and never returned. How different 
is this from the princely ease of Tycho Brahe, who 
laboured for science alone, with aU the help that the 
ingenuity of his age could furnish 1 There is the same 
contrast, in a later generation, between Schiller and 
Goethe. Poor Schiller "wasting so much of his precious 
life in literary hack-work, translating French books for 
a miserable pittance j " Goethe, fortunate in his pecuniary 
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independence as in all the other great cucomstances of 
his life, and this at a time when the pay of authors was 
so miserable that they could hardly exist by the pen. 
Schiller got a shilling a page for his translations. Merck 
the publisher offered three pounds sterling for a drama 
of Goethe. ''If £urope praised me," Goethe said, 
'* what has Europe done for me ? Nothing. Evm my 
works have been an expense to me.** 

The pecuniary rewards which men receive ios their 
labour are so absurdly (yet inevitably) disproportionate 
to the intellectual power that is needed for the ta^, and 
also to the toil involved^ that no one can safely rely 
upon the higher intellectual pursuits as a protection from 
money-anxieties. I will give you two instances of this 
disproportion^ real instances, of men who are known to 
me personaHy. One of them is an eminent Englishman 
of most remarkable intellectual force, who for many years 
past has occupied his leisure in the composition of works 
that are valued by the thinking pubUc to a degree which 
it would be difficult to exaggerate. But this thinking 
public is not numerous, and so in the year 1866 this 
eminent philosopher, " unable to continue losing money 
in endeavouring to enlighten his contemporaries, was com* 
pelled to announce the termination of his series." On 
the other hand, a Frenchman, also known to me per- 
sonally, one day conceived the fortunate idea that a new 
jprimer might possibly be a saleable commodity. So he 
composed a little primer, beginning with the alphabet, 
advancing to a, b, ab; b» a, ba; and even going so £eu: in 
history as to affirm that Adam was the ffirst man and 
Al;taham the father of the faithful. He had tlie wisdom 
tK> keep the copyright of this litde publication, which em- 
ployed (in tlie easiest of all imaginable literary labour) 
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the evenings of a single week. It has brought lum in, 
ever since, a regular income of 120/. a year^ which, so fiir 
from showing any signs of diminution, is positively im- 
proving. This success encouraged the same intelligent 
gentleman to compose more literature of the same order, 
and he is now the enviable owner of several other 
sudi copyrights, all of them very valuable ; in fact as 
good properties as house-leases in London. Here is 
an authcMT who, from the pecuniaiy point of view, was 
incomparably more successful than Milton, or Shelley, 
or Goethe. If every intellectual man could shield his 
higher life by writing primers for children which should 
be as good as house-leases, if the proverb Qui petit Uplus 
peut U mains were a true proverb, whibh it is not, then of 
course all men of culture would be perfectly safe, since 
they all certainly know the contents oi a prirn^. But 
you may be able to write the most learned philosophical 
treatise and still not be able to earn your daily bread. 

Consider, toO) the lamentable loss of time whidi 
people of high culture incur in making expaiments on 
pubUc taste, when money becomes one of their main 
o|)jects. Whilst they are writing stories for children, or 
elementary educational books wluch people of far inferior 
attainment could probably do much better, their own self- 
improvement comes to a stand-stilL If it could only be 
asc^tained without delay what sort of work would bring 
in the money they require, then there would be some 
chance of apportioning time so as to make reserves for 
self-improvement; but when they have to write a score 
of volumes merely to ascertain the humour of the public, 
there is little chance of leisure. The Ufe of the profes- 
sional author who has no reputation is much less favour* 
able to high culture than the life of a tradesman in 
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moderately easy ciicum^aiices who can reserve an hour 
or two every day for some beloved intellectual pursuit 

Sainte*Beuve tells v& that during certain years of his 
life he had endeavouied, and had been able, so to arrange 
his existence that it should have both sweetness and 
dignity, writing from time to time what was agreeable, 
reading what was both agreealde and serious, cultivating 
friendships, throwing much of his mind into the intimate 
relations of every day, giving more to his friends than to 
the public, reserving idiat was most tender and delicate 
for the inner life, enjoying with moderation ; such for him 
was the dream of an intellectual e^dstence in which things 
truly precious were valued according to their worth. And 
^^ above aU^^ he said, above all his desire was not to write 
too much, '' surtaut uepas irop icrire.^^ And then comes 
the regret for this wise, well*ordered life enjoyed by him 
only for a time. *^ La ndcessittf dcpuis m'a saisi et m'a 
contraint de renoncer k ce que je consid^rais conmie le 
seul bonheur ou la consolation exquise du mdancolique 
et du sage.'' 

AttgQ!^ Comte lamented in like mamier the evil intel* 
lectual consequences of anxieties about material needs. 
"There is notiiing," he said, "more mortal to my mind 
than the necessity, pushed to a certain degree, to have 
to think each day about a i»x>vision for the next 
Happily I think littie and rarely about all that; but 
whenever this happens to me I pass through moments 
of discouragement and positive despair, which if the 
influence of them became habitual would make me re- 
nounce all my labours^ all my philosophical projects^ to 
end my days Uke an ass.** 

There are a hundred rules for getting rich, but the 
instinct of accumulation is worth all such rules put 
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together. This mstinct is rarely found in combination 
with high intellectual gifts, and the reason is evident. 
To advance Irom a hundred pounds to a thousand is 
not an intellectual advance, and there is no intellectual 
interest in the addition of a ti^tt at the bankers*. 
Simply to accumulate money that you are never to use 
is, from the intellectual point of view, as stupid an 
operation as can be imagined. We observe, too, that 
the great accumulators, the men who are gifted by nature 
with the true instinct, are not usually such persons as we 
feel any ambition to become. Their faculties are con- 
centrated on one point, and that point, as it seems to 
us, of infinitely littie importance. We cannot see that it 
signifies much to the intellectual well-being of humanity 
that John Smith should be worth his million when he dies, 
since we know quite well that John Smith's mind will be 
just as ill^umished then as .it is now. In places where 
much money is made we easily acquire a positive disgust 
for it, and the curate seems the most distinguished gentie- 
man in the community, with his o)d black coat and his 
seventy pounds a year.. We come to hate money-matters 
when we find that they exclude all thoughtfid and disin- 
terested conversation, and we fly to the society of people 
with fixed incomes, not large enough for much saving, 
to escape the perpetual talk about investments. Our 
happiest hours have been spent with poor scholars, and 
artists, and men of science, whose words remain in the 
memory and make us rich indeed. Then we dislike 
money because it rules and restrains us, and because it 
is unintelligent and seems hostile, so flu: as that which is 
unintelligent can be hostile. And yet the real truth is 
that money is the strong protector of the intellectual life. 
The student sits and studies, too often despising th^ 
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power that shelters him from the wintiy night, that gives 
him roof and walls, and lamp, and books, and fire. For 
money is simply the accumulated labour of the past, 
guarding our peace as fleets and armies guard the in- 
dustiy of England, or like some mighty fortress-wall 
within which men follow the most peaceful avocations. 
The art is to use money so that it shall be the protector 
and not the scatterer«of our time, the body-guard of the 
sovereign Intellect and Will 



LETTER III. 

TO A STUDENT IN GREAT POVXETT. 

Poverty really a great obstacle — Difference between a thovsand rich 
men and a thousand poor men taken from persons of aTerage 
natural gifts — ^The Houses of Parliament — ^The English recognise 
the natural connection between wealth and culture — Connection 
between ignorance and parsimony in expenditure — What may 
be honestly said for the encouragement of a very poor student 

As it seems to me that to make light of the difficulties 
which lie in the path of another is not to show true 
sympathy for him, even though it is done sometimes out 
of a sort of awkward kindness and for his encourage- 
ment, I will not begin by pretending that poverty is not 
a great obstacle to the perfection of the intellectual life. 
It w a great obstacle; it is one of the very greatest of all 
obstacles. Only observe how riches ai^d poverty operate 
ux)on mankind in the mass. Here and there no doubt 
a veiy poor man attainj intellectual distinction when he 
has exceptional strength of will, and health enough to 
bear a great strain of extra labour that he imposes upon 
himself, and natural gifts so brilliant that he can learn in 
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an hour what common men learn in a day. Bat coosidef 
mankind in the mass. Look, for instance, at our two 
Houses of Parliament They are composed of men taken 
from the average run of Englishmen with very little 
reference to ability, but almost all of them are rich men ; 
not one of them is poor, as you are poor; not one of 
diem has to contend against the stem realities of poverty. 
Then consider the very high general level of intellectual 
attainment which distinguishes those two assemblies, and 
ask yourself candidly whether a thousand men taken 
from the beggars in the streets, or even from the far 
superior class of our manufacturing operatives, would be 
likely to understand, as the two Houses of Parliament 
understand, the many complicated questions of legisla- 
tion and of poHcy which are continually brought before 
them. We all know that the poor are too limited in 
knowledge and experience, from the want of the neces- 
sary opportunities, and too little accustomed to exercise 
their minds in the tranquil investigations of great ques- 
tions, to be competent for the work of Parliament It is 
scarcely necessary to insist upon this fact to' an English- 
man, because the English have always recognized the 
natural connection between wealth and culture, and have 
preferred to be governed by the rich from the belief that 
they are likely to be better informed, and better situated 
for intellectual activity of a disinterested kind, than those 
members of the community whose time and thoughts are 
almost entirely occupied in winning their daily bread by 
the incessant labour of their hands. And if you go out 
into the world, if you mix with men of very different 
classes, you will find that in a broad average way (I am 
not speaking just now of tlie exceptions) the richer 
classes are much more capable of entering into tlie sort 
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of thinkiiig which may be called intellectual than those 
whose money is less plentifhl, and whose opportunities 
have therefore been less abundant Indeed it may be 
asserted, roughly and generally, that the narrowness of 
men's ideas vA in direct proportion to their parsimony in 
expenditure. I do not mean to affirm that all who ^end 
lai^ely attain large intellectual results,, for of course we 
know that a man may spend vast sums on pursuits which 
do not educate him in anything worth knowing, but the 
advantage is that with habits of free expenditure the 
germs of thought are well tilled and watered, whereas 
parsimony denies them every external help. The most 
spending class in Europe is the English gentry, it is also 
the class most strikingly characterized by a high gen^^ 
average of information ;^ the most parsimonious class in 
Europe is the French peasantry, it is also the class most 
strikingly characterized by ignorance and intellectual 
apathy. The English gentleman has cultivated himself 
by various reading and extensive travel, but the French 
peasant will not go anywhere except to the market-town, 
and could not pardon the extravagance of buying a book, 
or a candle to read it by in the evening. Between these 
extremes we have various grades of the middle classes in 
which culture usually increases very much in proportion 
to the expenditure. The rule is not without its excep- 
tions ; there are rich vulgar people who spend a great 
deal without improving themselves at all — ^who only, by 
nnlunited self indulgence, succeed in making themselves 
so uncomfortably sensitive to every bodily inconvenience 

1 The reader will please to bear in mmd that I am speaking here 
of broad effects on great numbers. I do not think that aristocracy. 
In its ^irit, is quite ^ivoorable to the exceptionally highest intel* 
lectuallife. 
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that they have no Idsure, even in the midst of an un- 
occupied life, to think of anything but their own bellies 
and their own skins— people whose power of attention is 
so feeble that the smallest external incident distracts it,- 
and who remember nothing oi their travels but a catalogue 
qX. trivial annoyances. But people of this kind do not 
genaally belong to families on whom wealth has had 
time to produce its best effects. What I mean is, iSazX. a 
family which has been for generations in the habit of 
spending four thousand a jtzx will usually be found to 
have a more cultivated tone than one that has only spent 
four hundred. 

I have come to the recognition of this truth veiy re- 
luctantly indeed, not because I dislike rich people, but 
merely because they are necessarily a very small minority, 
and I should like every human being to have the best 
benefits of culture if it were only possible. The plain 
living and high thinking that Wordsworth so nmch valued 
is a cheerily ideal, for most men have to live plainly, 
and if they could only think with a certain elevation we 
might hope to solve Uie great problem of human life, the 
reconciliation of poverty and the soul. There certainly 
is a slow movement in that direction, and the shortening 
of the hours of labour may afford some margin of leisure ; 
but we who work for culture everyday, and all day-long, 
and still feel that we know very little^ and have hardly 
skill enough to make any effective use of the little that 
we know, can scsu-cely indulge in veiy enthusiastic anti- 
cipations of the future culture of the poor. 

Still, there are some things that may be rationaUy and 
truly said to a poor man who desires culture, and which 
are not without a sort of Spartan encouragement You 
are restricted by your poverty, but it is not always a bad 
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thing to be restricted, even from the intellectual point of 
of view. The intellectual powers of well-to-do people 
are very commonly made ineffective by the enormous 
multiplicity of objects that are presented to thdr attention, 
and wWch claim from them a sort of polite notice like 
the greeting of a great lady to each of her thousand guests. 
It requires the very rarest strength of mind, in a rich man, 
to concentrate his attention on anything — ^there are so 
many things that he is expected to make a pretence of 
knowing ; but nobody expects you to know anything, and 
this is an incalculable advantage. I think that all poor 
men who have risen to subsequent distinction have been 
greatly indebted to this independence of public opinion 
as to what they ought to know. In trying to satisfy that 
public opinion by getting up a pretence of various sorts 
of knowledge, which is only a sham, we sacrifice not only 
much precious time, but we blunt our natural interest in 
things. That interest you preserve in all its virgin force, 
and this force carries a man far. Then, again, although 
.the opportunities of rich people are very superior to yours, 
they are not akbgether so stiperior as they seem. There 
exists a great equalizing power, the limitation of human 
energy. A rich man may sit down to an enormous ban- 
quet, but he can only make a good use of the litUe that 
he is able to digest So it is with the splendid intellectual 
banquet that is spread before the rich man's eyes. He 
can only possess what he has energy to master, and too 
frequently the manifest impossibility of mastering every- 
thing produces a feeling of discouragement that ends in 
bis mastering nothing. A poor student, especially if he 
lives in an out-of-the-way place where there are no big 
libraries to bewilder him, may apply his energy with 
effect in the study of a few authors. 
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I used to believe a great deal more in opportunities 
and less in application than I do now. Time and health 
are needed, but with these there are always opi)ortunities% 
Rich people have a fancy for spending money very use- 
lessly on their culture because it seems to them more 
valuable when it has been costly; but the truth is, that 
by the blessing of good and cheap literature, intellectual 
light has become almost as accessible as daylight I have 
a rich friend who travels more, and buys more costly 
thmgs, than I do, but he does xiot really learn more or 
advance farther in the twelvemonth. If my days are 
fully occupied, what has he to set against Uiem? only 
other well-occupied dajrs, no more. If he is getting 
benefit at St Petersburg he is missing the benefit I am 
getting round my house, and in it The sum of the year's 
benefit seems to be surprisingly alike in both cases. So 
if you are reading a piece of thoroughly good literature, 
Baron Rothschild may possibly be as well occupied as 
you— he is certainly not better occupied. When I open 
a noble volume I say to m)rself, " Now the only Crcesus 
that I envy is he who is reading a better book than this.* 
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TO A TOUNO GENTLEMAN WHO HAD nEMLY EESOLVED NEVSE 
TO WSAE ANYTHING BUT A GEEY COAT,* 

Secret enjoyment of rebellion against custom, and of the disabilities 
lesnlting from it — Penalties imposed by Society and by Nature 
out of proportion to the offence^Instances — What we consider 
penalties not really penalties, but only consequences— Society 
likes harmony, and is offended by dissonance — Utility of rebels 
against custom — ^That they ought to reserve their power of re* 
beHion for great occaaons — Uses of custom — ^Duty of the Intel* 
lectual class— Best way to procure the abolition of a custom we 
disapprove— Bad customs — ^Eccentricity sometimes a duty. 

When I had the pleasure of staying at your father's hous^ 
you told me, rather to my surprise, that it was impossible 
for you to go to balls and dinner-parties because you did 
not possess such a thing as a dress-coat The reason 
struck me as being scarcely a valid one, considering the 
rather high scale of expenditure adopted in the paternal 
mansion. It seemed clear that the eldest son of a family 

^ The title of this letter seems so odd, that it may be necessary to 
inform the reader that it was addressed to a real person. 
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which Kved after the liberal fashion of Yorkshire country 
gentlemen could afford himself a dress-coat if he liked. 
Then I wondered whether you disliked dress-coats from 
a belief that they were unbecoming to your person ; but 
a very little observation of your character quite satis- 
fectorily convinced me that, whatever might be your 
weaknesses (for everybody has some weaknesses), anxiety 
about personal appearance was not one of them. 

The truth is, that you secretly enjoy this little piece of 
disobedience to custom, and all the disabilities which 
result from it This little rebellion is connected with a 
larger rebellion, and it is agreeable to you to demonstrate 
the unreasonableness of society by incurring a very severe 
penalty for a very trifling offence. You are always dressed 
decently, you offend against no moral rule, you have cul- 
tivated your mind by study and reflection, and it rather 
pleases you to think that a young gentleman so well quali- 
fied for society in everything of real importance should 
be excluded from it because he has not purchased a per- 
mission from his tailor. 

The penalties imposed by society for the infraction of 
very trifling details of custom are often, as it seems, out 
of all proportion to the offence ; but so are the penalties 
of. nature. Only three days before the date of this letter, 
an intimate friend of mine was coming home fix)m a day's 
shooting. His nephew, a fine young man in the frdl 
enjoyment of existence, was walking ten paces in advance. 
A covey of partridges suddenly cross the road : my friend 
in shouldering his gun touches the trigger just a second 
too soon, and kills his nephew. Now, think of the long 
years of mental misery that will be the punishment of 
that very trifling piece of carelessness ! My i)oor friend 
has passed, in the space of a single instant, from a joyous 
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life to a life that is pennanently and irremediably saddened. 
It is as if he had left the summer sunshine to enter a 
gloomy dungeon and begin a perpetual imprisonment 
And for what? For having touched a trigger, without 
evil intention, a little too precipitately. It seems harder 
stillforthe victim, who is sent out of the world in the 
bloom of perfect manhood because his uncle was not 
quite so cool as he ought to have been. Again, not far 
from where I live, thirty-five men were killed last week 
in a coal-pit fix>m an explosion of fire-damp. One of their 
number had struck a ludfer to light his pipe : for doing 
this in a place where he ought not to have done it, the 
man suffers the penalty of death, and thirty-four others 
with him. The fact is simply that Nature will be obeyed, 
and makes no attempt to proportion punishments to 
offences: indeed, what in our human way we call punish- 
ments are not punishments^ but simple consequences. So 
it is with the great social penalties. Society will be obeyed: 
if you refiise obedience, you must take the consequences. 
Society has only one law, and that is custom. Even 
religion itself is socially powerful only just so far as it 
has custom on its side. 

Nature docs not desire that thirty-five men should be 
destroyed because one could not resist the temptation of 
a pipe \ but fire-damp is highly inflammable, and the explo- 
sion is a simple consequence. Society does not desire 
to exclude you because you will not wear evening dress ; 
but the dress is customary, and your exclusion is merely 
a consequcbce of your nonconformity. The view of 
society goes no &rther in this than the artistic con- 
ception (not very delicately artistic, perhaps) that it is 
pr^er to see men in black coats regularly placed between 
ladies round a dinner-table than men m grey coats or 
o 2 
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brown coats. The unifonnity of costume appears to 
represent unifonnity of sentiment and to ensure a sort of 
harmony amongst the convives. What society really cares 
for is harmony ; what it dislikes is dissent and noncon- 
formity. It wants peace in the dining-room, peace in 
the drawing-room, peace everywhere in its realm of 
tranquil pleasure. You come in your shooting-coat, 
which was in tune upon the moors, but is a dissonance 
amongst ladies in full dress. Do you not perceive that 
fustian and velveteen, which were natural amongst game- 
keepers, are not so natural on gilded chairs covered with 
silk, with lace and diamonds at a distance of three feet ? 
You don't perceive it ? Veiy well : society does not 
argue the point with you, but only excludes you. 

It has been said that in the life of every intellectual 
man there comes a time when he questions custom at all 
points. This seems to be a provision of nature for the 
reform and progress of custom itself, which without such 
questioning would remain absolutely stationary and irre- 
sistibly despotic You rebels against the established 
custom have your place in the great work of progressive 
civilization. Without you. Western Europe would have 
been a second China. It is to the continual rebellion of 
such persons as yourself that we owe whatever progress 
has been accomplished since the times of our remotest 
forefathers. There have been rebels always, and the 
rebels have not been, generally speaking, the most stiq)id 
part of the nation. 

But what is the use of wasting this beneficial power of 
rebellion on matters too trivial to be worth attention ? 
Does it hurt your conscience to appear in a dress-coat ? 
Certainly not, and you would be as good-looking in it 
as you are in your vdveteen shooting-jacket with the 
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pointers on the bronze buttons. Let us conform in these 
trivial matters, which nobody except a tailor ought to con- 
sider worth a moment's attention, in order to reserve our 
strength for the protection of intellectual liberty. Let 
society arrange your dress for you (it will save you infi- 
nite trouble), but never permit it to sdfle the expression of 
your thought You find it convenient, because you are 
timid, to exclude yourself from the world by refusing to 
wear its costume ; but a bolder man would let the tailor 
do his worst, and then 90 into the world and courageously 
defend there the persons and causes that are misunder- 
stood and slanderously misrepresented. The fables of 
Spenser .are fables only in form, and a noble knight may 
at any time go forth, armed in the panoply of a tail-coat, 
a dress waistcoat, and a manly moral courage, to do 
battle across the dinner-table and in the drawing-room 
Ux those who have none to defend them. 

It is unphilosophical to set ourselves obstinately against 
custom in the mass, for it multipHes the power of men by 
settling useless discussion and clearing the ground for 
our best and most prolific activity. The business of the 
world could not be carried forward one day without a 
most comi^ex code of customs ; and law itself is little 
more than custom slightly improved upon by men 
reflecting together at theif leisure, and reduced to codes 
and systems. We ought to think of custom as a most 
jM-edous legacy of the past, saving us infinite per- 
plexity, yet not as an infallible rule. The most intdligent 
community would be conservative in its habits, yet not 
obstinately conservative, but willing to hear and adopt 
the suggestions of advancing reason. The great duty of 
the intellectual class, and its especial function, is to con- 
firm what is reasonable in the customs that have been 
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handed down to us, and so maintain their authority, yet 
at the same time to Ishow that custom is not final, but 
merely a form suited to the wcwld's convenience. And 
whenever you are convinced that a custom is no longer 
serviceable, the way to procure the abolition of it is to 
lead men very gradually away from it, by offering a sub- 
stitute at first very slightly different from what they have 
been long used to. If the English had been in the habit 
of tattooing, the best way to procure its abolition would 
have been to admit that it .was quite necessary to cover the 
fece with elaborate patterns, yet gently to suggest that these 
patterns would be still more elegant if delicately painted in 
water-colours. Then you might have gone on arguing — still 
admitting, of course, the absolute necessity for ornament 
(jfsome kind — that good taste demanded only a moderate 
amount of it ; and so you would have brought people 
gradually to a little flourish on the nose or f(M:ehead, when 
the most advanced reformers might have set the example 
of dispensing, with ornament altogether. Many of our 
contemporaries have abandoned shaving in this gradual 
way, allowing the whiskers to encroach imperceptibly, till 
at last the razor lay in the dressing-case unused. The 
abominable black cylinders that covered our heads a few 
years ago were vainly resisted by radicals in costume, but 
the moderate reformers gradually reduced their elevation, 
and now they are things of the past 

Though I think we ought to submit to custom in 
matters of indifference, aiid to reform it gradually, whilst 
affecting submission in matters not altogether indifferent, 
still there are other matters on which the only attitude 
worthy of a man is the most bold and open resistance to 
its dictates. Custom may have a right to authority ovei 
your wardrobe, but it cannot have any right to ruin your 
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self-respect Not only the virtues most advantageous to 
well-being, but also the most contemptible and degrading 
vices, have at various periods of the world's histoiy been 
sustained by the full authority of custom. There are 
places where fbrty years ago drunkenness was conformity 
to custom, and sobriety an eccentricity. There are socie- 
ries, even at the present day, wha-e licentiousness is the 
rule of custoifl, and chastity the sign of weakness or want 
of spirit There are communities (it cannot be necessary 
to name them) in which successful fraud, especially on a 
large scale, is respected as the proof of smartness, whilst 
a man who remains poor because he is honest is despised 
for slowncSs and incapacity. There are whole nations 
in which religious hypocrisy is strongly approved by cus- 
tom, and honesty severely condemned. The Wahabee 
Arabs may be mentioned as an instance of this, but the 
Wahabee Arabs are not the only people, nor is Nejed the 
only place, i^^iere it is held to be more virtuous to lie on 
the ^de of custom than to be an honourable man in 
independence of it In all communities where vice and 
hypocrisy are sustained by Ae authority of custom, 
eccentricity is a xsaxytdX duty. In all communities where 
a low standard of thinking is received as ii^allible com* 
mon sense, eccentricity becomes an intellectual duty. 
There are hundreds of places in the provinces where it is 
impossible for any man to lead the intellectual life with- 
out being condemned as an eccentric. It is the duty of 
intellectual men who are thus isolated to set the example 
of that which their neighbours call eccentricity, but which 
may be more accurately described as supaiority. 
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LETTER 11. 

TO A CONSERVATIVE WHO HAD ACCUSED THE AUTBXML OF A 

WANT OF EESPECT FOR TRADITION. 

Transition from the ages of tradition to that of experiments-At- 
traction of the future— Joubert— Saint-Marc Girardin — Solved 
and unsolved problems — The introduction of a new element-* 
Inapplicability of past experience — An argument against Re 
pu]::^cs — ^The lessons of history — Mistaken predictions that haye 
been based on diem — MoraUty and ecclesiastical authority- 
Compatibility of hopes for the future with gratitude to the pa^ 
— That we are more respectful to the past than previous ages 
have been — Our feelings towards tradition — ^An incident at War- 
saw—The reconstruction of the navy. 

The astonishing revolution in thought and practice 
which is taking place amongst the intelligent Japanese, 
the throwing away of a traditional system of living in 
order to establish in its stead a sjrstem which, for an 
Asiatic people, is nothing more than a vast experiment^ 
has its counterpart in many an individual life in Europe. 
We are like travellers crossing an isthmus between two 
seas, who have left one ship behind them, who have not 
yet seen the vessel that waits on the distant shore, and 
who experience to the full all the discomforts and incon- 
veniences of the passage from one sea to the other. 
There is a break between the existence of our fore- 
fathers and that of our posterity, and it is we who have 
the misfortune to be situated exactly where the break 
occurs. We are leaving behind us the security, I do 
not say the safety, but the feelmg of tranquillity which 
belonged to the ages of tradition ; we are entering upon 
ages whose spirit we foresee but dimlv. whose institu- 
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tions are the subject of guesses and conjectures. And 
yet this future, di which we know so little, attracts us 
more by the very vastness of its enigma than the rich 
history of the past, so full of various incident, of power- 
ful personages, of grandeur, and suffering, and sorrow. 
Joubert already noticed this forward-looking of the 
modem mind " The ancients," he observed, " said, 
* Our ancestors ;* we say, * Posterity.' We do not love as 
they did la patrie^ the country and laws of our fore- 
fathers ; we love rather the laws and the country of our 
childrea It is the magic of the future, and not that of 
the past, which seduces us." Commenting on this thought 
of Joubert's, Saint-Marc Girardin said that we loved the 
future because we loved ourselves, and fashioned the 
future in our own image ; and he added, with partial but 
not complete injustice, that our ignorance of the past 
was a cause of this tendency in our minds, since it is 
shorter to despise the past than to study it. These 
critics and accusers of the modem spirit are not, how- 
ever, altogether fair to it If the modem spirit looks so 
much to the future, it is because the problems of the 
past are solved problems, whilst those of the future have 
the interest of a game that is only just begun. We know 
what became of feudalism, we know the work that it 
accomplished and the services that it rendered, but we 
do not yet know what will be the effects of modem 
democracy and of the scientific and industrial spirit 
It is the novelty of tiiis element, the scientific spuit and 
the industrial development which is a part (but only a 
part) of its results, that makes the past so much less 
reliable as a guide than it would have been if no new 
element bad intervened, and therefore so much less 
interesting for us. As an example of the inapplicability 
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of past experience, I may mention an argument against 
Republics which has been much used of late by the 
partisans of Monarchy in France. They have frequently 
told us that Republics had only succeeded in very small 
States, and this is true of ancient democracies ; but it is 
not less true that railways, and telegraphs, and the news- 
paper press have made great countries like France and 
the United States just as capable of feeling and acting 
simultaneously as the smallest Republics of antiquity. 
The parties which rely on what are called the lessons of 
history are continually exposed to great deceptions. In 
France, what may be called the historical party would 
not believe in the possibility of a united Germany, 
because fifty years ago, with the imperfect means of 
communication which then existed, Germany -was not 
and could not be united. The same historical party 
refused to believe that the Italian kingdom could ever 
hold together. In England, the historical party pre- 
dicted the dismemberment of the United States, and 
in some other countries it has been a favourite article 
of faith that England could not keep her possessions. 
But theories of this kmd are always of vety doubtful 
applicability to the present, and their applicahdlity to the 
future is even more doubtful still. Steam and electricity 
have made great modern States practically like so many 
great cities, so that Manchester is like a suburb of 
London, and Havre the Piraeus of Paris, whilst the most 
trifling occasions bring the Sovereign of Italy to any of - 
the Italian capitals. 

In the intellectual sjAere the experience of the past is 
at least equally unreliable. If thepower of the Catholic 
Church had been suddenly removed from tfce Europe 
of the fourteenth century, the consequence would have 
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been a moral anarchy difficult to conceive ; but in our 
own day the real regulator of morality is not the Church, 
but public opinion, in the formation of which the Church 
has a share, but only a riiare. It would therefore be 
unsafe to conclude thit the weakenii^ of ecclesiastical 
authority must of necessity, in the future, be followed by 
moral anarchy, since it is possible, and even probable, 
that the other great influences upon public opinion may 
gain strength as this declines. And in point of fact we 
have already lived long enough to witness a remarkable 
decline di ecclesiastical authority, which is proved by the 
avowed independence of scientific writers and thinkers, 
and by the open opposition of almost all the European 
Governments. The secular power resists the ecclesiastical 
in Germany and Spain. In France it establishes a form 
of government which the Church detests. In Ireland it 
disestablishes and disendows a hierarchy. In Switzerland 
it resists the whole power of the Papacy. In Italy it seizes 
the sacred territory and plants itsdf within the very walls 
of Rome. And yet the time which has witnessed this 
unprecedented self-assertion of the laity has witnessed a 
positive increase in the morality of public sentiment, 
especially in the love of justice and the willingness to 
hear truth, even when truth is not altogether agreeable to 
the listener, and in the respect paid by opponents to able 
and sincere men, merdy for their ability and sincerity. 
This love of justice, this patient and tolerant hearing of 
new truth, in which our age immeasurably exceeds 
all the ages that have preceded it, are the direct results 
of the scientific spirit, and are not only in themselves 
eminently moral, but condudve to moral health generally. 
And this advancement may be observed in countries 
which were least supposed to be capable of it Even the 
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French, of whose immorality we have heard so muchi 
have a public opinion which is gradually gaining a salu- 
taiy strength, an increasing dislike for barbarity and 
injustice, and a more earnest desire that no citizen, 
except by his own feult, should *be excluded from the 
benefits of civilization The throne which has lately 
fallen was undermined by the currents of this public 
opinion before it sank in military disaster. "Aussi me 
contenterai-je," says Littr^ " d'appeler I'attention sur la 
guerre, dont I'opinion publique ne toftre plus les antiques 
barbaries ; sur la magistrature, qui r^pudie avec horreur 
les tortures et la question ; sur la tol^nce, qui a banni 
les persecutions religietises ; sur T^quite, qui soumet tout 
le monde aux charges communes ; sur le sentiment de 
solidarity qui du sort des classes pauvres fait le plus pres- 
sant et le plus noble problfeme du temps present Pour 
moi, je ne sais caract&iser ce spectacle si hautement 
moral qu'en disant que Thumanit^, am^or^, accepte de 
plus en plus le devoir et la t^he d'^endre le domaine de 
la justice et de la bont^." 

Yet this partial and comparative satisfaction that we 
find in the present, and our larger hopes for the future, 
are quite compatible with gratitude to all who in the past 
have rendered such improvement possible for us, and the 
higher improvement that we hope for possible to those 
^o will come after us. I cannot think that the present 
age may be accused with justice of exceptional igno- 
rance or scorn of its predecessors. We have been told 
that we scorn our forefathers because old buildings are 
removed to suit modem convenience, because the w^s 
of old York have been pierced for the railway, and a 
tower of Conway Castle has been undermined that the 
Holyhead mail may pass. But the truth is, that whilst 
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we care a little for our predecessors, diey cared still less 
for theirs. The mediaeval builders not only used as 
quarries any Roman remains that happened to come ia 
their way, but they spoiled the work of their own fathers 
and grandfathers by intruding their new fashions on 
buildings originally designed in a different style of art 
When an architect in the present day has to restore 
some venerable church, he endeavours to do so in har- 
mony with the design of the first builder; but such 
humility as this was utterly foreign to the mediaeval 
mind, which often destroyed the most lovely and neces- 
sary details to replace them with erections in the fashion 
of. the day, but artistically xmsuitable. The same dis- 
dain for the labours of other ages has prevailed until 
within the memory of living men, and our age is really 
the first that has made any attempt to conform itself, in 
these things, to the intentions of the dead. I may also 
observe, that although history is less relied upon as a 
guide to the fixture than it was formerly, it is more care- 
fully and thoroughly investigated from an intellectual 
interest in itself. 

To conclude. It seems to me that tradition has 
much less influence of an authoritative kind than it had 
formerly, and that the authority which it still possesses 
is everywhere steadily declining ; that as a guide to the 
fiiture of the world it is more likely to mislead than to 
enlighten us, and still that all intellectual and educated 
people must always take a great interest in tradition, 
and have a certain sentiment of respect for it Con- 
sider what otir feelmgs are towards the Church of 
Rome, the living embodiment of tradition. No well- 
informed person can forget the immense services that 
in former ages she has rendered to European dviliza- 
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tion, and y^t at the same time such a person would 
scarcely wsh to glace raoderoL.;thought iinder her direc- 
tion, nor, would, he consult the Pope about the ten- 
dencies of the modern world. When in X829 the qity of 
Warsaw erected a monument to Copernicus, a scientific 
society there waited in the Church of the Holy Cross for 
a service that was to have added solemnity to their com^ 
memora^tion. They waited yainly. Not a single priest 
appeared. The clergy did not feel authorized to coun» 
tenance a scientific discovery which, in a former age, 
had been- condemned by the authority of the Church. 
This incident is delicately and accurately typical. of the 
relation between the modem and the traditional spijit. 
The modem spirit is not hostile to tradition, and would 
oot object to receive any . consecration which tradition 
mig^t, be able to confer, but there are diffioilties. in 
bringing the two elements together. 

We need p.ot, however, go so far as Warsaw, or bacl^ 
tOj the year \^^\ for examples of an unwillingness on 
the part pf the modem mind to break entire^ly with the 
traditional spirit Our own country is remarkable both 
for the steadiness 9f its advance towards a future widely 
dinerent fiom the past, and for an affectionate respect 
for the ideas and institutions that it gradually abandons^ 
as it is forced out of them by new conditions of existence, 
t may mention, as one example out of very many, pur 
feeling about the reconsti:uction of the navy. Here is a 
matter in ^hich science has compelled us to break with 
tradition absolutely and irrevocably ; we have done so, but 
we have done so with the greatest regret The ships of the 
line that our hearts and imaginations love are the ships of 
Nelson and Collingwood and Cochrai^e* We think of the 
British fleets that, b^e do>m ^upon; the enemy with the 
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breeze in their white sails ; we think of the fine qualities 
of seamanship that were fo$terqd in q\xs Agatnemnons^ and 
Victories^ and Thnhraires, Will the navies of the future 
ever so dothe tiieir dread&l powers with bc^auty, ^^^ 
the ordered columns 6f Nelson, when thi^ came with a 
&ir wind and all sails set, at eleven o'clock in the mpm-^ 
ing into Trafalgar Bay? We see the smoke of their 
1)r6adsides rising up to their sails like mists to the snowy 
Alps, and liigh above, against heaven*s blue, tiie uncon-* 
quered flag of £nglan4J Nor do we perceive now for 
the first time that diere was poetry in those ^te:ti^ of 
old ; our forefathers felt it then, and expressed it in a 
thousand sorigs.* 

^ I hMl detir^ to say soimetlang about the uses of tradition in 
the industrial arts and iu the iine arts, but the subject is a very large 
one, and i h^ve not time or space to treat it properly here. I nlay 
observe, hoW3ver, briefly, that the 'jgfenuin^ spirit of thulitiofi fafts 
almost extfireTy disappeared from Ebglidi industry and art, whez« it 
has been i«pLM^d by a spirit o( scientific investigaUon and experi* 
ment The trae traditional spirit was still in Ml vigour in Japan 
a few years ago, and it kept the industry and art of that country 
up to a remaricAbly Ingfa standard.- The trdffitiOikal spirit is moit 
fftvommble to piaftflrionid skin, bec^oi^ ^mder its influence^ Uks 
apprentioe kamstboroughlyr whereas und/er other influencea he pften 
letuns very imperfedtly. The inferiority of Knglish painting to 
French (considered tedmically) has been due to the ^re\alence of a 
traditimid ^|M in the French school wlncfa was almost entiiely 
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LETTER III. 

fO^ A LADY WHO LAMBNTBD THAT KB& SON HAI> IsmELLlCTITAt 
DOPBTS a»9qS&NING TH£ DQGHAS OF THK CHUKCH^ 

The Nidation of mother and son a very common one— Paiftfhl only 
when the parties are in earnest — The knowledge of the difference 
eridenoe of a deeper unity—Value of honesty-^Evil of a. spliendid 
official religion not believed by men of culture — Diversity oif be- 
lief an evidence of religious vitality — Criticism not to be ignored 
—Desire for the highest attainable tmth^Lettetr firota Lady 
Westmorland about her sDn» Jnlian Fane. 

The difference which you describe as tiaving ariseb 
between your son and you on the most grave and impor- 
tant subject whidi can bccupy the thoughts of men, gives 
flie dutline of a situation painful to both the parties con- 
cemed, and which lays on each of them new and delicate 
ol^gations. You do not know how common this situa- 
tion is, and how sadly it interferes with the ha^^ness of 
the v^ry best and most pure-minded souls alive. For such 
situation produces pain only where both partiie^i are 
i^tmest and sincere 5 and the more eaoMst bodi are, the 
more painful does the situation become. If you and 
your son thought of religion merely from the conventional 
povDt of view, as ti^i world do^? <wdy , too jpasily, you 
would meet on a common ground, and ought pasathnotigh 
life without ever becoming aware of any gulf of separa- 
tion, even though the hoUowness of your several pro- 
fessions were of widely different kinds. But as it happens, 
unfortunately for your peace (yet would you have it 
otherwise ?), that you are both in earnest, both anxious 
to believe what is true and do what you believe to be 
right, you are likely to cause each other much suffering 
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ofu kind^altogc^er unkQoiii^'to tess Uotibtiiable and 
devo^M naltutes; fThere iffe certain fofiiUf ^ stiffering 
idiich affect* 'only die teideitsi &nd' truest k^lots ; they 
have so ii«my.piivil^;e8| that this pain hca^ been'finposed 
npontiiem as::dieidiadow of their sam^Mne. 

Let me suggest; ^as i«mie grbtind of ^idsolaticm and of 
hope, thait your very knotviedge of the difiei'eince which 
pains you is in itsrff Ae evidencie of a deepd: tnrfty. If 
yoiir son has* told you ^ full truth about tlie changes 
in ha belief, it is probably because you ybu^s^lf have 
educated himT in tbe habit of truthfulness, ivhkh is as 
mucb a ^iof reUgioiik 1^ it is of honour. Do you wish 
this part of his education to be enfeebled or obliterated ? 
Could the Churdi herself reascmably ot consistently 
Uame 'him for practising th!e one virtue -vil^hich, in a pead^ 
M and luxurious society, den^ttiids a cerfalti cdt^ise of 
C01lrage^ Qm befBefs are independent of our wfl!; but 
oiff h<»^sty is not -^ and he who keeps bis hones^ keeps 
one of tind^mokt^redcHri^^possessions of all tru^ Clnistians 
and genikttieb* What state df sbdeiy can be noioib 
repuge^nt to Iiigh I'd^ious ff^eling ^an* la state of smooth 
est^miil'^ittanli^it^ cbmbkted with the indifference of the 
h^aor^ a state in #hich soiok splendid official f^^n 
perfbrins it^ di^y d^r^motiies as the costliest ft^ctioiii^ 
df ■ the Gdvfeifttment, whilst the min of culture take a 
aAiare in thdW 6nt of confi^ttnity to the customs^ of 
itdd^,^di&iii't^er the'' assent of the inteHect Cnr the 
efmotiob* df tii^ ijoifl? All p&iods of jgi^at -'rel^ious 
vitali^ hivte been ttia*ed by great itnd opendiVei^fty 
of beKigf ; and to this day those countries where reli^n 
is most:&liV^ are the M&Wt removed frorii unaniniity 
in the d^«^ of itilig^iis' doctrine. If your soh thinks 
tbese tUngs 6f suf^bCltn^isuice to Us conscience that 
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he feeb^^<»apeBed to iafliei ap^iLyoa liie sBglxlesli pam 
on their ai^Qimt, you may rest aesuttd that itts rd^>ioii& 
fibre is st^ f^i of ^^tality. If it were deadened, he 
would fugue fv^ry much as foVom.. He would say: 
" These old doiptowa of the ChiioGh are aot of auffideqt 
eonsequeoce. for .me^to disturb my asother about thean. 
)Xrhat is the use of alluding to them eyer?** And then 
ypu wqul^ have nsi ^^loiety ; and he himself would have 
^^ fpdii^Lof fi^ftied peace which coihes over a battle- 
field: whea U^ dead are buried out of sight It is ithe 
peculiarity.r-some would say the evil^ h^ I calinot think 
it ^ evil— <|f an {^e of ^rett ioleUectual activii^ ta|mH 
'4uQe ^ixk ^impwt of critical inquiry into religioiis doctrine 
which is entirely unknown to. times of simple tradition. 
A^d in these d^ys.the criticsyi t^Kloic^haaiieceived a 
novel sti^iMiliis^om lh$,. successive sui^estiona of scien- 
^ #^overy» No: one^ who, like y<mr som fuUy shares 
in the intellectupd life of tbe.times.in ^vhidvJie Uves^caa 
Uve as if this^sritiasm did not «pst -If:he.raffN:led to 
]§%Q^e i^ aa.^.<^b|ec^on alveady answero^, tbcre would 
be disiiq^enuousgQSjs in the afiteci^^lH J^iftyye^i^ ago, 
^vf n twenty or thirty , y^ars ag0| a . h^h]y; uHdlcfft^ 
ypji^ng man might h^ve hard^^r^d inta t^je fi^ed .i^c^fk'Wr. 
t^QQS of middle i^e without any ej^ternal distui^bm<^ 
^ixe^ such n^ .9ught have be^n ea^y..ay<Hded. .The 
criticism existed then, in o^l;aiQ circl^j but it yrf^ i^ 
in the air|.as it is now. The l^lerof jttap)|ind.resembli^ 
tl^ of a brook which has it$/ times of ^npqmllj^^ but 
farther on its tiioeil of trouble aiad unirest! jOiur imme- 
diate fpr^ia&ers bad th^ peacefi^l tijne for^ tiijeir Jot ; 
tiipse who wenA before ^m hftd passed pver very rough 
jS^)m^ at the B^eformation* for uS|:in our turnj coipes 
^e recurrent re^Uefs^^sSi tj^o^ ^^:i^ ^ sao^e plaq^^ 
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What we 4ie goteg'to, who can teH> What we suffer 
just now, yott and many others know too accurately. 
There are gulfs of separation hi homes of the most 
pei^tk>ve. Our only hope of preserving what is best 
in tbat puiiest of etart^ly felidtie^ Ires in the practice of 
an immeoBe -chari^, a wide tolerance, a dncere respect 
for opinions that are not oi^gt, and a deep trust that the 
loyal pursuit of truth cannot but be in perfect accord- 
aace with; tlie intentioiis of the Creator, who endowed 
the noblest races of mankind with the indefatigable 
cmioGity of science. Not to inquire was possible for 
our forefathers, but it is not pos^ble foi* us. TV^th our 
iirtcllecttial growth hajf come an irrepressible anxiety 
to possess ^ the h^ghfest truth attainable by us. This 
desire is not sinful, not* presumptuous, but really 
one of the best and - purest of our instincts, being 
i^^nng dse than ^€ st^Hfaig honesty of the intellect, 
teeking tiie harmony of cont^ordant tnith, and' litteily 
disinteriBStcd. 

I noay quote, as an illustration of the tendencies pre- 
sident amongst tit^ nbblc^t and most cultivated yotin^ 
w^ a letter frotn I^y Westmorland to Mr. Robert 
Lyttion about her accomplished sfon, the now celebrated 
fuUan Fane. *^ We had," she said, "several conver- 
sations, during his Ifiist illness^ upon religious subjects, 
about which he had his own peculiar views. Th^ dis^ 
putes and animosities between High and Low Church, 
and all the feuds of religious sectarianism, caused him 
the deepest disgust I think, indeed, that he carried 
this feeling too far. He had a horror of cant, which I 
also think was exaggerated ; for it gave him a repulsion 
for all outward show of religious observances. He often 
told me that he never missed the practice of prayer, 
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at moniiDg Mid evening, and at otl^ tiiaes. But hi? 
prayers were his own : his own thoughts in his own 
words. He said that he could not pray in Uie set words 
of another; nor unless he was alone. As to, joining, in 
family prayers, or prayii^ at church, he found it impos- 
sible. He constantly read the New Testament He 
deprecated the indiscriminate reading of the Bible. He 
firmly believed in the ^cacy of sincere prayer ; and 
was always pleased when I told him I had prayed, for 
him." 

To this it may be added, that many recent conver- 
sions tp the Church of Rome, though apparently of an 
exactly opposite character, have in reality also been 
brought about by the scientific inquiries of the age. 
The religious sentiment, alarmed at the proispect oi 
a possible taking away of that which it feeds upon^ 
has sought in many instances to (N^erve it permanaidy 
V3^^tx the guardianship of the strongest: ecclesiasticid 
authority. In an age of less intellectual disturbance tins 
anxiety would scarcely have ^ee^ fdt ; and t^e degree 
of Authority claimed by one of the reformed Churches 
would have been accepted as sufficient Here again tke 
agitations of the modern intellect have caused divisiom 
in families ; and as you are lamenting the heterodoxy o3 
yptir son, so other parents regret^ the Roman orthodoxy 
of theirs. 
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LETTER ];y. 

TO THB SON OF THX LADT TO WHOM THS PRECEDING LETTEil 
WAS ADDRESSED. 

Difficulty of detaching intellectual from religious questions-^The 
sacerdotal system — Necessary to ascertain what religion is — Intel- 
lectual religion really iiothing but philosophy-^The popular in- 
stinct— Tkci test of bdief— Public worsI^-^-Hie intellect mowilj 
biit notrf^l^^otts-^JnteUectual activity ^o^ietimes in ^{Hradictioo 
. to dogma — Differences between the intellectual and religious 
lives. 

Your inquest is not so simple as it appeals. You ask 
me for a frank o^nnion as to. the course your mind is 
taking in reference to very important subjects; but you 
d^ire cHily intellectual, and not religious guidance^ The 
difficulty is to effect any clear demarcation between the 
two* Ceitainly I should never .take upon: myself to 
oiSsr religious advice to anyone; it i&difficult for those 
who have not quali^ed themselves for the priestly office 
tado that with force and efiect The manaaer in whidi 
a jHiest leads and manages a miod thai^ fhas from the 
first been moulded in the beliefs and; observaoices of his 
Churchy cannot be imitated by a layman. A. priest starts 
always from authority; his n^hody which has been in 
use from the earliest ages, ccKasisIs first in claiming y<mr 
unquestioning assent to ceitain doctrinesyr fixAn'iwhich 
he immediately proceeds to deduce the inferenc^es that 
may affect your conduct or reg^te your thoughts. It 
is a method, perfectly adapted to its own ends. It can 
deal widi aU humanity, atd produce the BKtst immediate 
practical results. . Sor tong as the assentito tbec^doctoAes 
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is sincere, the sacerdotal sjrstem may contend success- 
fully against some of the strongest forms of evil ; but 
when the assent to the doctrines has ceased to be com- 
plete, when some of ftfem' ait half-believed and others 
not believed at all, the system loses mudi of its primi- 
tive efficiency. It seems lilj^ejy that your diAculfy, the 
difficulty of so many intellectual men in Uiese days, is 
to know where the intellectual questions end and the 
purely religious ones can be considered to begin. If you 
could once ascertain that, in a maimer d^nitely aatisfac- 
toty, you would take your religious questions to a clergy- 
man and your intellectual ones to a man of sdaice, and 
so get each solved independently. 

Without presuming fa offer a sohitioa of so complex a 
difficulty as diis, I may suggest to you that it is of some 
importance to your intellectual life to ascertain what 
rel%ion is. A book was published many years ago hy a 
very leamed author, in which he endeavoured to show 
that what is vulgarly odled scepticism may be inteUa& 
tual religioii. Now, liltiiough nodiing can be more <&* 
tasteful to persons of culture than the b%otiy whidi 
refuses the name of religion to oUier people's i^pinions; 
merely because they are odier people's i^imoos, I 
suspect that the popular instinct is right in denying the 
name of rcl^on to ^ inferences of die intdlect The 
description whi<^ the auth<N: Just alltided to gave^of what 
he called imellectual religion wa&in ^actsimplyadedcrqv 
tion of philosophyv^uid of that disdptinie which the best 
philosophy impoHes upon^ the heart and the. passions. 
On the oUier hand, Dr. Arnold, wheiv* he ^ys that by 
religion he always understands Christii^ky, narrows the 
word as mocfe as 'he would have naifowed die word 
"^ patriotism'* had he disfined it to Aean a devotioii to 
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theintcfests ol Englami I thi&k the popular mstinet, 
tfamigh of course qmter unable to construct a defimtion of 
tel^n, is in its vague irxf very well aware of the 
paailnr.juitttie^of rd^KMis thought and feeUng. The 
pc^uiJD instinct woi^d certainly never abound religion 
with philosophy on the one ha^d, nor, on the other, 
uidcsscidcdted to opposition, would it be Skely to refuse 
tibe name of rel^oa to another Worship, such as 
Mahometanism, for; instance. 

Acrorcimg.to the popular in^tinct^ then, which on a 
subject of this kidd appears the safest of all guides, a 
zdigbii invdyes first a belief and next a public practice. 
The nature of the bdief is in diese days wholly pect^ar 
to o^gion ; in othertimes it was not so, because then 
pfeople beUeved. other things^ much in the same way. 
Bnb in these do^ the t&X of religious belief is that it 
should make men accept as certain truth what they 
would difdaeUeve on any othar auUiority. For example, 
a tricie Rjoman Citholic believes that the consecrated 
host is the body of Christ, and so l<mg as he lives in fte 
pnEdy religious spirit he continues to believe diis ; but 
SQiitoon as die power of his re^ous sentiment dedines 
he ceases to bdieve it, and the wafer appears to him a 
«iifin^,.and no more. And so amongst Protestants the 
tmfy xeligbm bdieve many tilings winch no person not 
being under die authority of religion could by any effort 
hri^. himsdf to bdieve^ It is easy, for example, tp 
btikveihati Joshua mirested the sun's apparent motion, 
so^ long; as the retigious-^utikoti^ of the Bible remains 
perjfectly intact ; but no sooner does the read^ become 
critical than the mniacleis di$bdieved.>i In all ages, and 
in all countries^ religions have narrated marvellous 
and thep90{de havei^ays aArmtdthat not to 
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believe, tfaeise iisMtatlvtss constitii^ed : the absence ^of 
religion or "whs^ they colled atheism.- Theyi^.havie 
eqtially, in all ages and countries^ held the public aqt^of 
participation in religious Wor^p ta be anessentialipeit 
of what they qaUed religioa The^ do.not «dinitvthe 
siJ^Qfciency of seoR^ pftQrer. ' 

Can the^ pc^ulariibstincttrhe^ us to a^defimtinn? 
They may hdp «is -at* least ito mark die i dividing line 
between religion and morality, between xdigkm add 
philosophy* . Nq: pn^rhaa ev^ desired, mqce earnestly 
and ^geily than I, to discover idie fonadadims. of 
the intellectual religion; no one his ever felt mcnre 
chiUipg cUs^ppointm^t in the peteepliOn of the i^ain 
bare fact tiiat the> intellect gives mcnaUty, j^o? 
sophy, precious things ixtd^d, btit not ri^figion^ H 
is ^ike sedung art by science,. Thousands^ <d aitute, 
whole schools frpmg^eration.fo generation^ Jiave idught 
fipe art tluot^h anatomy and periq^eclsve ; iand.dlthougk 
these sciipncea did not hinder, the bom; artists ^^fions 
coining to art at Mst, they ^d not ensure theki snUel 
arrival usLf the art*paradise:> in many instances liieyeviea 
^d.ipen ^way from art« So it Is wi^.daegreatniodem 
search for ^e inteUeotual jreligion ; Aeidea of^it 4t 
scientific i^ , its soiii^, and the result of .it, ^^.tet 
d€;6nite atl^ininentf is simply, intellectual mciality, iioi 
i]eligion in the $ense whioh^aU^ hiimahit|r bes attached.^' 
religion during alHhe.ageslhat havb:preoe&dntHu:s. yf^ 
may say that philosophy i^ the reUgioQ of. the ittteHeotnal*? 
and if we go scrc^^loudy^^ La^ tltiovalions,;!! i^Isa 
But taking frimidy tb.e received meanitig of the word m 
itis:used by 9iank.|ad everyirhere; vefixmst adikiit^that, 
although high intellect would toul us inevita1%'to hig^ 
a]^d, jiure. ^x^pp^, and to mosl scrupulously beaigiM 
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<xmchict in^ evexythitigi towardsr men, towards women, 
towatds eren.the lower and lowest saikhals, still it does 
not lead us to that belief in the otherwise tinbelieyftble, 
or to thirt detmled ct$Uus Which is ibeant bjr religion in 
th^ universally accepted s^ise It is disingenuous to 
take a word popukofy liespected and attribute to it 
another sense. Stidi a course is not strictly hones^ and 
therefore not purely intellectual) for the foundation of 
the kiteltectual life is honesty. 

The difficulty of the intellectual iSe is, that whilst it 
dali ncrter assume a position of hostility to religion, iHiidi 
it mui^ always recognize as the greatest natural force for 
the amdioration of mankind, it is nevertheless Compelled 
to enunciate truths if^iich may happen to be in coi^ra- 
diction widi dogmas received at diis or that particular 
time. 1\m you may not suspedr me of a diq^ition to 
dwell eontimially on safe' generalities tod to avoid details 
oat4)f dmlcStyi let mre mention t^ cases on which the 
iiMefiectual and sdimtific find themsdves at variance witii 
die'dergy. T%e clergy tell us tl^t mankind descend 
fi*om a angle pair, and that in the esoiier ages theliuman 
race aUamed a kmgevity counted not by decades but by 
oetituriea. Aleia»^ Humboldt disbelieves the first of 
thete pvoposklons, Professor Owen disbelieve the second* 
lifeAS 'of science g€sia*ally^are of the same opinion. ^ Few 
men of science accept Adam and Eve, few accept 
Methuselah. Professor Owen i^es that, since the 
oldest skd^ons Idibwn hav(^ ^^ saixie system of teetliing 
that we have, man can n^vet liave lived long cJrK>ugh to 
iie4)Uire nine sets of tee^ In >egA^ to these, and a 
hundred'^ttdr^pfOiErts^^^'wliidi^scien^ advances new 
views, the question which concerns us is how we are 
to maintain the integrity of the intellectual life. The 
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daDgar is the loss of mwafd iQgei^ttOtMSBe^s^ the atten^H 
to persuade ourselves that we belkve opposite state- 
ments. If once we admit disingenuonsnesi^ into the 
mind, the intellectual l^e i$ no longer sarene and pure. 
The plain course for the..preservati<m of om^ honesty, 
which W the basis, of iTuly intellectual thinking, is to 
revive the truth, whether agreeaUe m the :contmiyy with 
all its train of consequences, J^owever repulsive, or dis- 
couraging. In attempting \^ reconcile scientsific: truith 
with ^e oldest traditions of humanity, thefre is but. one 
serious danger, the loss of intelledti^ integrity^ Of 
tiiat possession modern society has little left tolose* 

But l^t^s understand that the intdlectual Itfe aind Ae 
religious ^ life are as diislinctr^as the. scientific and Ihe 
artistic lives. They may be^ led by the sswne : poson, but 
by the sajo^e pe^on in different moods. Th^ coincide 
on.some poinis, accidj^ntally* Certify, jl^ basis of 
high thinking is perfect honesty^ andhonestjlis^r^ t^og- 
nized religious virtue. Where th^^ro minds dilffer s on 
the importance of authority^ The religioxs life is b^u^d 
upon authority^ ^ inteUcictu^ life, is based A%pon 
personal investigation. From the intdtectliaL ppmt oi 
view I cannot advise you to restrain the npirit of invesli 
gatiout which is the sd^^e spirit It may lea^yos; 
very far, yet always to truth, ultimatelyiTryoq, oir tla^ose 
aftecypu, whose path ypp may be destined: to prepare. 
Science requires a certaiii inward h^t and heroism m 
hei; votarie% notwithstanding, the ,9j)parent cddnesa of 
her statements* Especially .4o^ she ^^mre that iiUel- 
lectual fearlessness which accepts ^fi proo^d fact< withotut 
reference to its B^rsomd ^it9 spdalconsequenpes. 
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LETTER V. 

iO A nUKHD WHO SBBM BD TO TAKE OLBDIT TO HtMiSftLF, INtEL> 
LSCTUA^XYi FROM THK NATURE OF HJfii RXU^JOtJS BftLUV. 

Anecdote of a Swiss gendenian — Religious belief protects traditions, 
but' does not weaken the critical facdlty itself—Illustration from 
the art of etching— Sydney Smith — Dr. AiiioId->£amest reli< 
gious belief, of Ampire— Comte and Sainte-Beuve — ^Fafadaj-^ 
Belief or unbelief proves nothing for or against inteUectnAl 
capacity. 

I HAPPENED once to be travelling in Switzerland with an 
eminent citizen of that country, and I remember how in 
^peaking of some place we passed dirough he associated 
together the ideas of Protestantism and inteliectoal supe- 
riority in some such pbrase as this : *' The people here 
are very superior ; they are Protestants." There seemed 
to exist, in iny companion's nuind, an assumption that 
Protestants would be superior people tntdlectually, or 
that supaior people would be Protestants ; and thb set 
me thinking whether, in the course of such experience as 
had fallen in my^way, I had found that rdigious creed 
made much difference in the matter of intellectual 
acumen or culture* 

The exact truth ap|)ears to be thb. A religious belief 
protects this or that subject agabst intellectual actiooi 
but it does not affect the energy of the intellectual acdon 
upon subjects which are not so protected. Let me ilhis* 
trate this by a reference ta one of the fine arts, the irt of 
etching. The etcher protects a.copperfplate by means 
of a waxy covering jcalled etching^ground^ and wherever 
this ground is remoyed the aqid Ulaes the copper. The 
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waxy ground does not la the least affect the strength of 
the acid, it only intervenes between it and the metal 
plate. So it is in the mind of num with regard to his 
intellectual acumen and his religious creed. The creed 
may protect a tradition ^om the operation of the critical 
faculty, but it does not weaken the critical faculty itsell 
In the English Church, for example, the Bible is pro- 
tected against criticism ; but this does not weaken the 
critical £%cully of English clergymen with reference to 
other literature, and many of them give evidence of a 
strong^ critical faculty in all matters not protected by 
their creed. Think of the vigorous common-sense of 
Sjidney Smith, exposing so maHy abuses, at a time when 
it need^ not only much courage but great originafity 
to expose t^em! Remember the intellectual force of 
Arnold, a great natural force if ever there was one — so 
direct in action, so independent of contemporary opinion ! 
Intellectual forces of this kind act freely not only in the 
Oxurch of England, but in other Churche?, even in the 
Church of R<«ie. Who amongst the scientific men of 
this century has been more profoundly scientific, more 
capable of original scientific discovery, than Ampere? 
Y^ Amp^e was a Roman Catholic, and not a Roman 
Catholic in the conventional sense merely, like the 
majority of educated Frenchmen, but a hearty and 
ekithusiastic believer in the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome. The belief in tratisubstantiation did not prevent 
Amp^ from becoming one of the best chemists of his 
time, just as the belief in the plenary inspiration of tlie 
New Testament does not prevent a good Protestant from 
becoming an acute critic of Greek literature generally, 
A man ma]r have the finest scientific faculty, the 
most advanced sdentffic culture, and still believe the 
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consecrated wafer to be the body of Jesus Christ. For 
since he still believes it to be the body of Christ under 
the apparent form of a wafer, it is evident that the wafer 
under chemical analysis would resolve itself into the 
same elements as before consecration; therefore why 
consult chemistry? What has chemistry to say to a 
m3rstery of this kind, the essence of which is the ctffip- 
fide disguise of a human body under a form in all 
respects answering the material semblance of a wafer? 
Ampere must have foreseen the certain results of analysis 
.as clearly as the best chemist educated in the principles 
of Protestantism, but this did not prevent him from 
adoring the consecrated host in all the sincerity of his 
heart 

I say that it does not follow, because M. or N. 
happens to be a Protestant, that he is intellectually 
superior to Ampere, or because M. or N. happens to be 
a Unitarkm, or a. Deist, or a Positivist, that he is intel- 
lectually superior to Dr. Arnold or Sydney Smith. And 
on th6 other side of this question it is equally unfair to 
conclude that because a man does not share whatever 
may be our theological beliefs on the positive side, he 
must be less capable intellectually than we are. Two of 
thcf fintesft and moist disciplined modem intellects, Cbmte 
and Sainte-Beuve, were neither Catholics, nor Protes- 
tante, nor Deist% but convinced atheists ; yet Comte 
until tihie period of his decline, and Sainte-Beuve up to 
the Very hour of his death, were quite in the highest 
rank of modem scientific and litorary intellect 

The inference from these facts which concerns every 
one of us is, that we are not to build up any edifice of 
intellectual self-satisfaction on the ground that in theo- 
logical matters we believe Or disbelieve this thing or 
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that. If Ampere believed the doctrines of the Cfaoirdi 
of Rome, which to us seem so incredible, if Faraday re- 
mained throughout his brilliant intellectual career (cer- 
tainly one of the most brilliant ever lived through by a 
human being) a sincere /nember of the obscure sect <rf 
the SandemanianSf we are not warranted in the con- 
elusion that we are intdleotually their betters because 
our theology is more novel, or more fashionable, or more 
in harmony with reason. Nor, on die other hand, does 
our orthodoxy prove anything in favour of our mental 
force and culture. Who, amongst the most orthodox, 
writers, has a more forcible and cultivated intellect than 
Sainte-Beuve? — who can better give us Uie, tone ot 
perfect culture, with its love of justice, its thorough^ 
ness in preparation, its superiority to all crudeness 
and violence ? Anglican or Romanist^ dissenter or heretic, 
may be our master in the intellectual sphere, from which 
no sincere and capable labomf€r i$ exduded» dtber by 
his beliof or by his unbelief 



LETTER VI. 

TO A aOMAN CATHOUC PRJXND WHO ACCUSE) THE INTXIXICTUAI. 
CLASS OF A WANT OF REVERENCE FOR AUTHORITY. 

Necessity for treating affirmations as if they were donbtfol— *Th6 
Papal Infallibility— The Infallibilitj of the Sacred Scriptme^-^ 
Opposition of method between Intellect and Faith— The perfec- 
tion of the intellectual life nequires intellectual method^tn- 
evitable action of th$ iiitellectual fofces. 

It is very much the custom, in modern writing about 
liberty of thought, to pass lightiy over the cei]\teal diffi-* 
cuUy, which sooner Or later will have to be considemL 
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The difficulty b this, that the freedom of the intellectual 
life can never be secured except by treating as if they 
were doaWul several affirmations which largb masses 
of mankind hold to be. certainties as indisputable as 
the fact/5 of science. One of the most recentiy con- 
spicuous of these affirmations is the inMibility of the 
Pope of Rome. Nothing can be more certain in the 
opinion of immense numbers of Roman Catholics 
than the infallible authority of the Supreme Pontiff on 
all matters affecting doctrine. But then die matters 
affecting doctrine include many subjects whidi come 
within the circle of the sciences. History is one of 
those subjects which modem intellectual criticism takes 
leave to study after its own methods, and yet certain 
prevalent views of history are offensive to the Pope 
and explicitly coiidjomned by'him. The cons6q[uence is, 
that in order to study history widi mental liberty, we 
have to act pradtically as if ihore existed a doubt of the 
Papal infallibility. The same difficixlty occurs with refer- 
ence to .the great Protestant doctrine whidi attributes 
a similar infalUbiUty to the v^rbuB authors who com- 
posed what are now known to us as the Holy Scripturear 
Our men of settee act, ajod the laws of scientific 
investigation compel them to act, as tf it were not 
quite certain that the views of scientific subjects held 
by those early writers were so final as to rendar modem 
investigation superfluous. It is useless to disguise te 
fact that there is a real opposition of method between 
intellect and faith, and that the indctpeiidence of &e 
intellectnal life can tiever be fuUy secured uxdste all 
affirmatioina baaed upon authority aris treated: as if they 
were doubtful This implies no change of manner m 
the mteUectual dasseB towards tboee diisiiea iphote 
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mental habits are founded upon obedience. I mean 
that the man of science does not treat the affirmations 
of any priesthood with less respect than the affirmations 
of his own isdentific brethren ; he applies with perfect 
impartiality the same criticism to all affirmations, from 
whatever source they emanate. The intellect does not 
recognize authority in any one, and intellectual men do 
not treat the Pope, or the author of Genesis, with less 
consideration than those famous persons who in their 
day have been the brightest luminaries of science. The 
difficulty, however, remains, that whilst the intellectual 
class has no wish to offend either those who believe in 
the infallibility of the Pope, or those who believe in the 
infidlibility of dte author of Genesis, it is compelled to 
conduct its own investigations as if those infallibilities 
were matters of doubt and not of certtEtinty. 
. Why this is so, may be shown by a reference to the 
operation of Nature in other ways. The rewards of 
physical strength apd health are not given to the most 
moral, to the most hunnane, to the most gentle, but to 
those who'have acted, and whose forefathers have acted, 
in the mo6t perfect acowdance'with die laws of their 
physical constitution. So the perfection of the intellec- 
tual life is not given to the most humble, the most be- 
lieving, the most obedient, but to those who use their 
minds according to the most purely intellectual methods. 
One of the most important t^mths that human beings can 
know is the perfectly independent working of the natural 
laws : one of the best practical 'conclusions to be drawn 
frdm Aft observation of Nature is tiiat in the conduct of 
ouc.owai understandings we shotM use a like indepen- 
dence* 
It would be wrong, in writing to you on subjects so 
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important as these, to shrink from handling the real 
difficulties. Everyone now is aware that science must 
and will pursue her own methods and work according to 
her own laws, without concerning herself with the most 
authoritative affirmations from without But if science 
said one thing and aUfi6riiativd tradition said another, 
no perfectly ingenuous person could rest contented until 
he had either^edcJncildd. the two ord66Mtedly rejected 
one of them. It is impossible for a mind which is honest 
towards itself to admit that a proposition is true and false 
at the same time, true in stiem^e and false in theology. 
Therefore, although the intellectual methods are entirely 
independent of tradition, it may easily happen fliat tlie 
indirect results of our following thosie methods may be 
the overthrow of some dogma which has for many gene- 
rations beeiTconsidered indispensable to man's spiritual 
welfare. With re^^d to this contingency it need only 
be ol>served that the intellectual forces of humani^ must 
act, like floods and winds, according to their own laws ; 
and that if they cast down any edifice too weak to resist 
them, it must be because the original constructors had 
not built it substantially^ or because those placed in charge 
of it had neglected to keep k in repair. 'This is.thetr 
business, not' ours. Oar work is simply to asc^tain 
truth by cur own independent methods,. alike wiUiout 
hostility to any persons ckuming suthonty, and without 
deference to them. 
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LETTBR L 

TO A YOUNG GXNTLBMAN OP INTELLECTUAL TASTES^ WRO^ 
WITHOUT HAVING AS YET ANY PARTICULAR LADY IN VIEW, 
HAD EXPRESSED, IN A GENERAL WAT, HIS DETERMINATICMI 
TO GET MARRIED. 

How ignorant we all are about marriage — People wrong in thdr 
. estimates of the marriages of others->£ffiects of marriage on die 
intdlectnal life — ^Two. courses open — ^A wife who would not 
interfere with elevated pursnits-*-A wife capable of under- 
standing them — Madame Ingres — ^Difference in the education of 
the sexes — Difficulty of educating a wife. 

The subject of marriage is one concerning which neither 
I nor anybody else can have more than an infinitesimally 
snudl titom of knowledge. Each of us knows how bis 
or< her own marriage has turned out ; but that, in com- 
parison with a knowledge of marriage generally, is like a 
single plant in comparison with the flora, of ^ g^'be. 
The utmost experience on this subject to be found in 
this country extends to about three trials or experiments. 
A man may become twice a widower, and then many a 
third time, but it may be easily shown that the variety of 
his experience is more than counterbalanced by its incom- 
pleteness in each instance. For the experiment to be 
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conchisiye eTen as to the wisdom of one decision, it 
mast extend over half a Ufedme. A tnie-mairiage is not 
a mere temporary anai^ement, and although a yomig 
couple are said to be married as soon as the lady has 
chafed her name, the truth is that the real marriage is 
a long dow inteigrowth, like diat of two trees planted 
quite close togetljier in the forest 

The subject of marriage generally is one of which men 
know less dian they know of any other subject of uni- 
versal interest People are almost always wrong in their 
estimates of the marriages of odiers, and the best proof 
how little we know the real tastes and needs of those 
with whom we l»ve been most intimate, is our un^adl- 
ing surprise at the marriages they make. Very old and 
experienced people fanby they know a great deal about 
younger couples, but their guesses, there is good reason 
to believe, never exactiy hit the mark. 

Ever since this idea, that marriage is a subject we are 
all very ignorant about, had taken root in my own mind, 
many little incidents were perpetually occurring to con- 
firm it ; they proved to me, on the one hand, how often I 
had been mistaken about other people^ and, on the other 
hand, how mistaken about people were concerning the 
only marriage I profess to know anything abou^ namely, 
my own. 

Our ignorance is all the darker that few men teD us the 
little that they know, that little bemg too closely bound 
up with that innermost privacy of life wUdi every man of 
right feeling respects in his own case, as in the case of 
another. The only instances which are laid bare to the 
public view are the unhappy marriages, which are really 
not marriages at alL An unhappy alliance bears exactly 
the same relation to a true marriage diat disease does to 
Q a 
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health, and the quarrels and misery of it arc the crises by 
which Nature tries tb bring about either die recovery of 
happiness, or the endurable peace of a settled sepsoution. 

All that we really know about marriage is that it is 
based upon the most powerful of all our instincts, and 
that it shows its own justification in its fruits, espedally 
in the prolonged and watchful care of children. But 
marriage is very complex in its effects, and there is one 
set of effects, resulting from it, to whidi remarkably little 
attention . has been paid hitherto, — ^I mean its effects 
upon the intellectual life. Surely they deserve consi- 
deration by all who value culture. 

I believe that for an intellectual man, only two comrses 
are open ; either he ought to marry some simple dutiful 
woman who will bear him children, and see to the house- 
hold matters, and love him in a trustful spirit without 
jealousy of his occupations ; or else, on the other hand, he 
ought to marry some Wghly intelligent lady, able to carry 
her education far beyond school experiences, and willing 
to become his companion in the arduous paths of intel- 
lectual labour. The danger in the first of the two cases 
is that pointed out by Wordsworth in some vai^es 
addressed to lake-tourists who might feel inclined to buy 
a peasant's cottage in Westmoreland. The tourist would 
spoil the little romantic spot if he bought it ; the charm of 
it is subtly dependent upon the poetry of a simple life, and 
would be brushed away by the influence of the thii^s 
that are necessary to people in the middle class. I 
remember dining in a country inn with an English officer 
whose id^as were singularly unconventional. We were 
waited upon by our host's daughter, a beautiful girl, whose 
manners were remarkable for their natural elegance and 
distinction. It seemed to us both that no lady of raid: 
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could be more distinguished than she was; and my 
companion said that he thought a gentleinan might do 
Worse than ask that girl to many him, and settle down 
quietly in that quiet mountain village, far from the cares 
and vanities of the world. That is a sort of dream which 
has occurred no doubt to many an honourable man. 
Some men have gone so far as to try to make the dream 
a reality, and have married the beautiful peasant But 
the difficulty is that she does not remain what she was ; 
she becomes a sort of make-belief lady, and then her 
ignorance, which in her natural cpndition was a charming 
ndiveti^ becomes an irritating defect If, however, it 
were possible for an intellectual man to many some 
simple-hearted peasant girl, and keep her carefully in her 
original condition, I seriously believe that the venture 
would be less perilous to his culture than an aUiance 
with some woman of our Philistine classes, equally 
incapable of comprehending his pursuits, but much 
more likely to interfere with them. I once had a con- 
versation on this subject with a distinguished artist, who 
is now a widower, and who is certainly not likely to be 
prejudiced against marriage by his own experience, which 
had been an unusually happy one. His view was that a 
man devoted to art might marry either a plain-minded 
woman, who would occupy herself exclusively with 
household matters and shield his peace by takii^ these 
cares upon herself, or else a woman quite capable of 
entering into his artistic life ; but he was convinced that 
a mamage which exposed him to unintelligent criticism 
and interference would be dangerous in the highest 
degree. And of the two kinds of marriage which he 
considered possible he preferred the former, that with 
the entirely ignorsMit and simple person from who|n no 
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interference was to be 2^)prehended He considered 
the first Madame Ingres the true model of an artist's 
wife, because she did all in her power to gustrd her 
husband's peace against the daily cares of life and never 
herself disturbed it, acting the part of a breakwater 
which protects a space of calm, and never destroys the 
peace that it has made. This may be true for artists 
whose occupation is rather aesthetic than intellectual, and 
does not %^\. much help or benefit from talk ; but the 
ideal marriage for a man of great literary culture would 
be one permitting some equdity of companionship, or, 
if not equality, at least interest That this ideal is not a 
mere dream, but may consolidate into a happy reality, 
several examples prove ; yet these exaiftples are not so 
numerous as to relieve me from anxiety about your 
chances of finding such companionship. The different 
education of the two sexes separates them widely at the 
beginning, and to meet on any common ground of 
culture a second education has to be gone through. It 
rarely happens that there is resolution enough for this. 

The want of thoroughness and reality in die education 
of both sexes, but especially in that of women, may be. 
attributed to a sort of policy which is not very favour- 
able to companionship in married life. It appears to be 
thought wise to teach boys things which women do not 
learn, in order to give women a degree of respect for 
men's attainments, which they would not be so likely to 
feel if they were prepared to estimate them critically \ 
whilst girls are taught arts and languages which until 
recently were all but excluded firom our public schools, 
and won no rank at our universities. Men and women 
had consequently scarcely any common ground to meet 
upon, and the absence of serious mental discipline in 
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the training of ^omen made them indisposed to submit 
to the irksomenessi of that earnest intellectual labour 
.which might have remedied the deficiency* The total 
lack of accuracy in their mental habits was dien, and is 
still for the immense majority of women, die least easily 
surmountable impediment to culture. The history of 
many marriages whidi have failed to realize intellectual 
companionship is comprised in a sentence which was 
actually uttered by one of the most accomplished of my 
friends t ''She knew nothing when I married her. I 
tried to teach her something; it made her angiy, and I 
gave it up.** 

LETTER IL 

TO A YOUNG GBNTLBMAN WHO CONTXMPLATSn IIAR&IAGB. 

The fotutdadons of the mteUectual marriage— Marriage not a 
snare or pitfall for the intellectual — Men of cultare, who 
many badly, often have themselves to blame — For every grade 
of the masculine intellect there exists a corresponding grade 
of the feminine intellect — ^Difficulty of finding the true mate 
-^French University Profiessors — An extreme case of intellectual 
sq«ration— R^ets of a widow — Women help us less by 
adding to our knowledge than by understanding us. 

In several letters which have preceded this I have indi- 
cated some of the differences between the female sex 
and ours, and it is time to examine the true foundations 
of the intellectual marriage. Let me affirm, to begin 
with, my profound faith in the natural arrangement 
There is in nature so much evident care for the deve- 
lopment of the intellectual life, so much protection of it 
in the social order, there are such admirable contrivances 
for continuing it from centuiy to century, that we may 
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fairly count upon some provisibn for its necessities in 
marriage. Intellectual men are not less alive to the 
charms of women than other men are ; indeed the greatest 
of them have always delighted in the society of women. 
If marriage were really dangerous to the intellectual life, 
it would be a moral snare or pitfall, from which the best 
and noblest would be least likely to escape. It is hard 
to believe that the strong passions which so often accom- 
pany high intellectual gifts were intended either to drive 
their pb^essors into immorality or else to the misery oK 
ill-assorted unions. . 

No, there is such a thing as the intellectud marri^e, 
in which the intellect itself is married. If such marriages 
are not frequent, it is that they are not often made the 
deliberate purpose of a wise alliance. Men choose their 
wives because they are pretty, or because they are rich, 
or because they are well-connected, but rarely for the 
permanent interest of their society. Yet who that had 
ever been condemned to the dreadful embarrassments of 
a tit£-i'tiUm\h an uncompanionable person, could reflect 
without apprehension on a lifetime of such tHe-h-Utes f 

When intellectual men suffer from this misery they 
have themselves to blame. What is the use of having 
any mental superiority, if, in a matter so enormously im- 
portant as the choice of a companion for life, it fails to 
give us a warning when the choice is absurdly unsuitable? 
When men complain, as they do not unfrequently, that 
their wives have no ideas, the question inevitably suggests 
itself, why the superiority of the masculine intellect did 
not, in these cases, permit it to discover the defect in 
time ? If we are so clever as to be bored by ordinary 
women, why camiot our cleverness find out the feminine 
cleverness which would respond fo it ? , 
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What I am going to say now is. in its very nature in- 
capable of proof, and yet the longer I live the more- the 
truth of it is " borne in upon me." I feel convinced that 
for every grade of the masculine intellect there exists a 
corresponding grade of the feminine intellect, so that a 
precisely suitable intellectual marriage is always possible 
for everyone. But since the higher intellects are rare, 
and rare in proportion to their elevation, it follows that 
the difficulty of finding the true mate increases with the 
mental strength and culture of the man. If the '^ mental 
princes,** as Blake called himself, are to marry the mental 
princesses, they will not always discover them quite so 
easily as kings' sons find kings' daughters. 

This difficulty of finding the true mate is the real 
reason why so many clever men marry silly or stupid 
women. The women about them seem to be all very 
much alike, mentally ; it seenut hopeless to expect any 
real companionship, and the clever men are decided 
by th^ colour of a girl's eyes, or a thousand pounds 
moce in her dowry, or her relationship to a peer of 
the realm. 

It wa& remarked to me by a French university professor, 
that although men in his positipn had on the whole thuch 
more culture than the middle dass, they had an extra- 
ordinary talent for winning the most vulgar and ignorant 
wives. The explanation is, Uiat fheir ^oarriages are not 
intellectual marriages at all. The dass of French pro- 
fessors is not advantageously situated ; it has not great 
facilities for choice. Their incomes are so sn^U that, 
unless helped by private means, the first thing they czxl 
prudently look to in a wi£e is her utility as a domestic 
servant, which, in fact, it is her xlestiny to become. The 
intellectttal disparity is fixxn thel beginning likely to be 
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very great, because the professor is c<^ned to the country- 
town where his Lycei happens to be situated, and in that 
town he does not always see the most cultivated society. 
He may be an intellectual prince, but where is he to find 
his princess ? The marriage begins without the idea of 
intellectual companionship, and it continues as it began; 
The girl was uneducated : it seems hopeless to try to 
educate the woman ; and then there is the supreme diffi- 
culty, only to be overcome by two wills at once most 
resolute and most persistent, namely, how to find the 
time. " Years pass ; the husband is occupied all dayr the 
wife needs to cheer herself with a little society, and goes 
to sit with neighbours'who are not likely to add anything 
valuable to her knowledge or to give any elevation to 
her thoughts. Then comes the final fixing and crystalli* 
zation of her intellect, after which, however much pains 
and labour might be taken by the pair, she is past the 
possibility of diange. 

These women are often so good aiMi devoted thftt 
their husbands enjoy great happiness.) but it is a kind of 
happiness curiously independent of the lady's presence. 
The professor may love his wife, and fully appreciate her 
qualities as ahousekeepor, but he passes a more interest- 
ing evening with some male fiiend whose reading is equal 
to his own. Sometimes the lady perceives this, and it is 
an element of sadness m her life. 

" I never see my husband," she tells you, not in anger. 
" His work occupies him all day, and in the evening he 
sees his fiiends." The pair walk out together twice a 
week. I sometimes wonder what tiiey say to each other 
during those conjugal promenades. They talk about 
their children, probably, and the little xecurring diffi- 
Iculties about money* Heoannbt talk al^ut his studies^ 
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or the intellectual speculations which his studies con* 
tinualLy suggest 

The most extreme case of intellectual separation be- 
tween husband and wife that ever came under my 
observation was, however, not that of a French pro« 
fessor, but a highljHcultivated Scotch lawyer. He was 
one of the most intellectual men I ever knew — ahttle 
cynical, but full of or^;inal' power, and tmcommonly well- 
informed. His &eoiy was, that wt6men ought not to be 
admitted into the region of masculine thoughtr-thal it 
was not good for them; and he acted so consistently up 
to this theory, that although he would open his mind 
with the utmost frankness to a male acquaintance over 
the evening whisky-toddy, there was not whisky enough 
in all Scodjand to make him frank in the presence of his 
wife* She really knew nothing whatever about his intel- 
lectual existence ; and yti there was nothing in his wajrs 
of thinking which an honourable inan need conceal froiSn 
an intelligent woman. His theory worked well enough 
in practioey and his reserve was so perfect that it may be 
doubted whether even feminine subtlety ever suspected 
it The explanation of his system may perhaps have 
been this. } He was an exceedingly busy man ; he fdt 
that he had not lime to teach his wife to know him as he 
was, and so preferred to leave her with her own concep- 
tion of him, rather than disturb that conception when he 
believed it impossible to replace it by a completely true 
one. We all act in that way with those whom we con- 
sider ^idie excluded from our private range cf thou^t . 

All this may be very prudent and wise : there may be 
degrees of conjugal felicity^ satis£gu:toi7 in tii^ iWay, 
witiiout intellectual intercourse, and yet I cannot think 
that any man.of high culture donld r^jard hit maniage 
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as altogether a successful one so long as Us wife re- 
mained shut out from his mental life. Nor is the ex- 
clusion always quite agreeable for the lady herself. A 
widow said to me that her husband had never thought 
it necessary to try to raise her to his own level, yet 
she believed that with his kindly help she might have 
attained it 

You, with your masculine habits, may observe, as to 
diis, that if the kdy had seriously cared to attain a 
higher level she might have achieved it by her own 
private independent effort But this is exactly what the 
feminine nature never does. A clever wonian is the best 
of pupils, when she loves her teacher, but the worst of 
solitary learners. 

It is not by adding to our knowledge, but by under- 
standing us, that women are our helpers. They understand 
up for better than men 4o, when once they have the 
degree of preUminaty information which enables diem to 
eater into our pursuits. Men are occupied with then 
personal works and thoughts, and have wonderfully litde 
sympathy left to enable them to comprehend us; but a 
woman, by her divine sjrmpathy— divine indeed, since it 
was given by God for Ais^— can enter into our inmost 
thought, , and make allowances for all our difficulties. 
Talk about your work and its anxieties to a dub of 
masculine friends, they will give very little heed to you ; 
they, are aU thinking about themselves, and they will 
dislike your egotism because they have so much egotism 
of itheir owi^ w)ndi )rours invades and inconveniences. 
But talk in the same way to any woman who has educa- 
tion enough to enable :h^ to follow you, and she. will 
listen' so Idndly, and ^o^very intelligentlyv that you will 
1^ bettaved into interamnable confidences. 
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Now, although an intellectual man may not care to 
make himself understood by all the people in the street, 
it is not a good thing for him to feel that he is under- 
stood by nobody. The intellectual life is sometimes a 
fearfiilly solitary one. Unless he lives in a great capital 
the man devoted to that life is more than all other men 
liable to suffer from isolation, to feel utterly alone be- 
neath the deafness of space and the silence of the stars. 
Give him one friend who can understand him, who will 
not leave him, who will always be accessible by day and 
night — one friend, one kindly listener, just one, and the 
whole universe is changed. It is deaf and indifferent no 
longer, and whilst she listens, it seems as if all men and 
angels listened also, so perfectly his thought is mirrored 
in the light of her answering eyes. 



LETTER III. 

TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN WHO CONTEMPLATSn MARRIAGE. 

The intellectual ideal of marriage — ^The danger of dulness— To 
be cotinteracted only by the renewal of both minds — Example 
<rf Lady Baker — Separation of the sexes by an old prejudice 
abont education— This prejudice on the decline — Influence of 
the late Prince Consort. 

How far may you hope to realize the intellectual ideal 
of nmrriage? Have I ever observed in actual life any 
approximate realization of that ideal ? 

These are the two questions which conclude and 
epitomize the last of your recent letters. Let me 
endeavour to answer them as satisfactorily as the 
obscurity of the subject will permit 
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The intellectual ideal seems to be that of a conversa- 
tion on all the subjects you most care about, which should 
never lose its interest Is it posable that two people 
should live together and talk to each other every day 
for twenty years without knowing each other's views 
too well for them to seem worth expressing or worth 
listening to ? There are friends whom we know too well, 
so that our talk with them has less of refreshment and 
entertainment than a conversation with the first in- 
telligent stranger on the quarter-deck of the steamboat 
It is evident that from the, i])tellectual point of view this 
is the great danger of marriage. It may become dull, 
not because the mental force of either of the parties has 
declined, but because each has come to know so accu- 
rately beforehand what the other will say on amy given 
topic, that inquiry is felt to be useless. This too perfect 
intimacy, which has ended many a friendship outside of 
marriage, may also terminate the intellectual life in 
matrimony itself. 

Let us not pass too lightly over this danger, for it is 
not to be denied. Unless carefully provided against, it 
will gradually extinguish the light that plays between ^ 
wedded intelligences as the electric light bums between 
two carbon points. 

I venture to suggest, however, that this evil may be 
counteracted by persons of some energy and originality. 
This is one of those very numerous cases in which an 
evil is sure to arrive if nothing is done to prevent it, yet 
in which the evil need not arrive when those whom it 
menaces are forewarned. To take an illustration intelli^ 
gible in these days of steam-engines. We know that if 
the water is allowed to get very low in the b(nler a 
destructive explosi(»i will be the consequence \ ye^ sinoe 
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every stoker is aware of this, such explosions are not of 
frequent occurrence. That evil is continually approach- 
ing and yet continually averted by the exercise of human 
foresi^t* 

Let us suppose that a married couple are dearly 
aware that in the course of yean their society is sure 
to become mutually umnteresting unless somediing is 
done to preserve the earlier zest of it. What is that 
something? 

That which an author does for the unknown multitude 
of his readers. 

Every author who succeeds takes the trouble to renew 
his mind either by fresh knowledge or new thoughts. Is 
It not at least equally worth while to do as much to 
preserve the int^est of marriage ? Without uiKlervaluing 
the friendly adhesion of many readers, without afifecting 
any contempt for ilEune, wfaidi is dearer to the human 
heart than wealth itsdf whenever it appears to be not 
wholly unattainable, may not I safely afiirm that the 
interest of married life, from its very nutrmss^ lu» a still 
stronger influence upon tiie mind of any tlunking person, 
of either sex, than the approbation of unnumbered 
readers in distinct countries or continents? You never 
sic the effect of your thinking on your readers ; they live 
and die far away from you, a few write letters of pmise 
or criticism, the thousands give no sign. But the wife is 
with you always, she is almost as near to you as your 
own body ; the world, to you, is a figure-picture in which 
there is one figure, the rest is merely badcground. And 
if an author takes pains to renew his mind for the 
people in the background, is it ikot at least equally worth 
your while ta bring fredi thought for the renewal of your 
life with her? 
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This, then, is my theory of the intellectual marriage^ 
that the two wedded intellects ought to renew them- 
selves contiiiually for each other. And I ar|;ue that if 
this were done in earnest, the otherwise inevitable dulness 
would be perpetually kept at bay. 

To the other question, whether in actual life I have 
ever seen this realized, I answer yes, in several in 
stances. 

Not in very many instances, yet in more than one. 
Wcmien, Yrh&o, they have conceived the idea that this 
renewal is necessary, have resolution enough for the 
realization of it There is hardly any task too hard for 
them, if they believe it essential to the conjugal life. I 
could give you the name and address of one who 
mastered Greek in order not to be excluded from her 
husband's favourite pursuit ; others have mastered other 
languages for the same object, and even some branch of 
sdence, for which the feminine mind has less natural 
affini^ than it has for imaginative literature. Their 
ranarkable ino^d^ for independent mental labour i& 
accompanied by an equally remarkable capacity fpr labour 
under an accepted masculine guidance. In this connec- 
tion I may widiout impropriety mention one Engfish- 
w(»nan, for she is already cdebrated, the wife of Sir 
Samuel Baker, the discoverer of the Albert Nyanza. She 
stood with him on the shore of that unknown sea, whoi 
first it was beheld by English eyes ; she had passed wid& 
him through all the hard preliminary toils and trials. Sha 
had learned Arabic with him in a year of necessary but 
wearisome delay; her mind had travelled with his mind 
as her feet had followed his footsteps. Scarcely less 
beautifiil, if less heroic, is the picture of the geologist's 
wife, Mrs. Buckland, who taught herself to reconstrad 
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liroken fossils, and did it with a surprising deUcacy, and 
patience, and skill, fall of science, yet more than science, 
the perfection of feminine art 

The privacy of married life often prevents ns from 
knowing the extent to which intelligent women have 
renewed their minds by fresh and varied cnlttire for the 
purpose of retaining their ascendency over their husbiids, 
or to keep up the interest of their lives. It is done much 
more frequently by women than by men. They have so 
much less egotism, so much more adaptability, that fliey 
fit themselves to us oftener tiian we adapt ourselves to 
them. But in a quite perfect marriage these efforts would 
be mutuaL The husband would endeavour to make life 
interesting to his compamon by taking a share in some 
pursuit which was really her own. It is easier for us than 
it was for our ancestors to do this — ^at least for ou^ imme- 
diate ancestors. There existed, frfty years ago, a most 
irrational prejudice, very strongly rooted in tfie sodal 
conventions of the time, about masculine and feminine 
accomplishments. The educations of the two sexes were 
so trenchantly separated that neither had adcess to the 
knowledge of the other. The men had learned Ladn 
and Qreek, of which the wofaien were ignorant; the 
women had learned French or Italian, which theniien 
could neither read not speak. The ladies studied fine 
art, not seribxisly, but it occupied a go<id deal of their 
time and thoughts ; the gentlemen had a manly contempt 
for it, which kept them, zs contempt always does, in a 
state of absolute ignorance. The ititeH^ctual separation 
of the sexes was made as complete a^l^^ssible by Ae 
conventionally received idea tiiat a inati't^ld hot learn 
what girls learned wiiiiout efieminaij^, aiid that if 
women aspired to men's kiiowledge they would forMlf 
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the delicaqr of their sex. This illogical prqudice was 
based on a bad syllogism of this kind : — 

Girls speak French, and learn music and drawing. 

Benjamin ^eaks French, and learns music and 
drawing. 

Benjamin is a girl 
And the prejudice, powerful as it was, had not even the 
claim of any considerable antiquity. Think how strange 
and unreasonable it would have seemed to Lady Jane 
Grey and Sir Philip Sidney I In their time, ladies and 
gentlemen studied the same things, the world of culture 
was the same for both, and they could meet in it as in 
A garden. 

Happily we are coming back to the old mtional notion 
of culture as independent of the question of sex. Latin 
and Greek are not unfeminine; they were spoken by 
wcNaien in Athens and Rome ; the modem languages are 
fit for a man to learn, si^ce men use them continually 
OQ ithe battle-fields and in the parliaments and exchanges 
of the world. Art is a manly Iwsiness, if ever any human 
occupation could be called manly, for the utmost efforts 
of the strongest men are needed for success in it. 

The increasing interest in the fine arts, the more impor- 
taoit position given to modem languages in the universi- 
ties, the irresistible attractions and growing authority ot 
sdencei all tend to bring men and women together on 
subjects understood by both, and theref9re operate 
directly . in favour of intellectual interests in marriage. 
You wilV not suspect me of a snobbish desire to pay 
cofppliij^^nts tp rpyalty if I trace some of these changes 
iH: public OlH^p^ to the example, and influence of the 
iyince:Cofij&^ ope^tii^ with. some effect during his life, 
yftt wjth bx greater force since be was taken away from 
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as. The truth is^ that the most modern En^sh ideal of 
gentlemanly culture is that which Prince Albert, to a 
great extent, realized in his own person. Perhaps his 
various accomplishments may be a little embellished or 
exaggerated in the popular belief, but it is unquestionable 
that his notion of culture was very large and Hberal, and 
quite beyond the narrow pedantry of the preceding afge. 
There was nothing in it to exclude a w(»nan, and we 
know that she who loved him entered largely into the 
works and recreations of his life. 



LETTER IV. 

TO A YOmvO GBNTI4BMAN WHO CONTEMPLATED MARRIAGE. 

Women do not of themselves midertake intellecttial labbur^-Thdr 

resignation to ignorance -r- Absence of scieiitific cmfio^ty in 

women^They do not accumulate accurate knowledge— Archi' 

' miedes in his bath— lUrity of inventions due to women — Ex.- 

ceptions, 

BSPORB saying much about tiie influence of marriage on 
the intellectual life, it is necessary to make some inquiry, 
into the 'intellectual nature of women. 

The first thing tabe noted is. that, with exceptions so 
rare as to be practicaHy of na importan<^e to an .^s^- 
ment, women do not of themselves undertake intellec- 
tual labour. Even in the si^aations iBBOst favoural^le for 
labour of that kind, women do not undertake it tu^ess 
they are urged to it, and directed in it, by some pow^^ 
masculine influence. In the absence of Aat in^uence, 
although their minds axe acthne, that aotiyily^ neither 
tends to discipline nor to ^tiie akumniulatioii of know- 
ledge. Womenifrtio are not impelled by sdPfte mstsoulioe 
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influence are not superior, eithor in knowledge or dis- 
cipline of the mind, at the age of fifty to what they 
were at the age of twenty-five. In other words, they 
have not in themselves the motive powers which am 
cause an intellectual advance. 

The best illustration of this is a sisterhood of three of 
four rich old maids, with all the advantages of leisure. 
You will observe that they invariably remain, as to their 
education, where they were left by their teachers many 
years before. They will often lament, perhaps, that in 
their day education was very inferior to what it is now; 
but it never occurs to them that the large leisure of sub- 
sequent years might, had it been well employed, have 
supplied those deficiencies of which they are sensible. 
Nothing is mor6 curiously remote from masculine habits 
than the resignation to particular degrees of ignorance, 
as to the inevitable, which a woman will express in a 
manner which says: "You know I am so; y6u know 
that I cannot make mjrself better informed.** They are 
like perfect billiard-balls on a perfect table, which stop 
when no longer impelled, wherever they may happen 
to be. 

It is this absence of intellectual initiative which causes 
the great ignorance of women. What they have been 
wdl taught, that they know, but they do not increase 
their stores of knowledge. EVen in what most interests 
them, theology, Aey repeat, but do not extend, their 
information. All the effort of their minds appears (so 
far as an outside observer may presume to judge) to act 
like water on a picture, which brings out the colours that 
already exist upon the canvas but does not add atiythihg 
to the design. There is a great and perpetual freshness 
and vividness in their conceptions, whidi is often ladcing 
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in our own. Our conceptions fade, and are replaced ; 
theirs are not replaced, but refreshed. 

What many women do for their theological concep- 
tions OT opinions, others do with reference to the in- 
numerable series of questions of all kinds which present 
themselves in the course of life. They attempt to solve 
them by the help of knowledge acquired in girlhood; 
and if that cannot be done, they either give them up as 
beyond the domain of women, or else trust to hearsay 
for a solution. What they will not do is to hunt the 
matter out unaided, and get an accurate answer by dint 
of independent investigation. 

There is another characteristic of women, not peculiar 
to them, for many men have it in an astonishing degree, 
and yet more general in the female sex than in the male : 
I allude to the absence of scientific curiosity. Ladies 
see things of the greatesrt wonder and interest working in 
their presence and for their service without feeling im- 
pelled to make any inquiries into the manner of their 
working. I could mention many very curibus instances 
of this, but I select one which seems typical. Many years 
ago J happened to be in a room filled with English ladi^Sj 
most of whom were highly intelligenii, and the conversa- 
tion happened to turn upon ^ sailing-boat which beloh^ed 
to me. One of the ladies observed that sails we!*e not of 
much usCj since they could only be available to push the 
boat in the direction of the wind; a 'Statement which all the 
odier ladies received with approbation." Now, all these 
ladies had seen ships workings under canvas against head- 
winds, and they might have reflected that ^thout that por* 
tion of the art of seamanship every vessel unprovided with 
steam would assuredly drift ttp6!i isi lee-shore;' btit it was 
not in the feminine nature to 'make a sdi^ntific observa- 
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tion of that kiiul You will answer, perhaps, that I could 
scarcely expect ladies to investigate men's business, and 
that seamanship ia eissentially the business of our own 
sex. But the truth is, that all £jiglish people, no matter 
^ what sex, have so direct an interest in the maritime 
activity of England, that they might reasonably be ex- 
pected to know the one primary conquest on whidi for 
many centuries that activity has depended, the conquest 
of the opposing wind, the sublimest of the early victories 
of science. And this absence of diriosity in women 
extends to things they use every day. They never seem 
to want to know the insides of thingsias we do* All 
ladies know that steam makes a locomotive ^; but 
they rest satisfied with thai, and do not inquire further 
how the steam sets the wheels in motion. They know 
that it is necessiuy to wind up their watches, but they 
do not care to inquire into Uie real effects of that little 
exercise of force. 

Now this absence of the invest^ating spirit has very 
wide and inq)ortant consequences. The first conse- 
quence <rf it is that women do not naturally accumulate 
accurate knowledge. Left to themselves, they accept 
variQU9 kinds of teaching, but they do not by any 
ijnalysis oi th^ own either put that teaching to any 
serious intellectual test, or qualify themselves for any 
extension of it by independent and original discovery. 
We of the male sex are seldom clearly aware how muc^ 
of our practical force, of the force yhich discovers and 
originates; is due to our; common habit of analytical 
observation ; yet it is scarcely too much to say that moist 
Qf our inventions have been suggested by actual^ or 
intellectually pulling somethil^g . else in piece& And 
such of our discoverios as cannot be traced directly to 
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analy^ are almost always due to habits <^ general 
observation which lead us to take note of some fact 
apparently quite remote from what it helps us to arrive 
at One of the best instances of this indirect utiHty of 
habitual observation, as it is one of the earliest, is what 
occurred to Archimedes m his bath. When the water 
dis{4aced by his body overflowed, he noticed the fact of 
displacement, and at once perceived its applicability to 
the cubic measurement of complicated bodies. It is 
possible that if his mind had not been exercised at the 
time about the adultoation of the royal crown, it would 
not have been led to anything by the overflowing of his 
bath ; but the capacity to receive a suggestion of that 
kind is, I believe, a capacity exctoavely masculine. A 
woman would have noticed the overflowing, but she 
would have noticed it only as a cause of disorder or 
inconvenience. 
. This absence of the investigating and discovering 
tendencies in women is confirmed by. the extreme raci^ 
of inventions due to women, even in the things which 
most interest and concern them. The stocking-loom 
and the sewing-machine are the two inventions which 
would most naturally have been hit upon by women, 
fin: people are naturally inventive about things which 
relieve themselves of:kbour« or which increase their 
own possibilities of produo^on; and yet the stocking- 
loom and the se^w^rm^hM!^ are both of them mascu- 
line ideas, carried out to practical efficiency by masculine 
energy and perseverance. So I believe that all the 
improvements in pianos are due to men, though 
women have used pianos much more than men have 
used them. 
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This, then, is in my view the most important n^ative 
characteristic of women, that they do not push forwards 
intellectually by their own force. There have been a few 
instances in which they have written with power and 
originality, have become learned, and greatly superior, no 
doubt, to the majority of men. There are three or four 
women in England, and as many on the Continent, who 
have lived intellect.ually in harness for many years, and 
who unaffectedly delight in strenuous intellectual labour, 
giving evidence both of fine natural powers and the most 
persevering culture ; but these women have usually been 
encouraged in their work by some near masculine influ- 
ence. And even if it were possible, which it is no^ to 
point to some female Archimedes or Leonardo da Vinci, 
it is not the rare exceptions whidi concern us, but the 
prevalent rule of Natupe. Without deshing to compare 
our most learned ladies with anything so dissigreeable to- 
the eye as a bearded woman, I may observe that Nature 
generally has a few exceptions to all her rules, and that 
as women hiving beards are a physical exception, so 
women who naturally study and investigate are intel- 
lectual exceptions. Once more let me repudiate any 
malicious intention in efstablishing so unfortunate and 
maiadroiie an association of ideas, fot nothing is less 
agreeable than a woman with a beard> whilst^ on the con- 
trary, the mbst intellectual of woifnen may at the sam^e 
time be the most permanentfydiarbm^. 
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LETTER V. 

' TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN WHO CONTEMPLATED MARRIAGE. 

The danger of deviation — ^Danger from increase4 expenditure — 
-Nowhere so great as in England — Complete absorption in 
business — Case of a tradesman — Case of a solicitor— The 
pursuit of comfort dangerous to Ae Intellectual Life— The 
meanness of its results — ^Fireside purposes^-Danger of deviation 
in rich marriages — Geoxge Sand's study of this in her story 
of "Valvidre." 

Amongst the dangers of marruige, one of those most to 
be dreaded by a man giyen to intellectual pursuits is the 
dmatton which, in one way or otiiei^ marriage inevi- 
tably produces. It acts like the pointsman on a railwiay, 
who, by pulling a lever, sends the train in another direc- 
tion. The married man never goes, or bardly ever goes, 
exactly on the same intellectual lines which he would 
have followed if he had remained a bachelor. This de- 
viation may or may not be a gain; it is alwa^ a most 
serious danger. 

Sometimes the deviation is produced by the necessity 
for a stricter attention to money, causing a more unre- 
mitting application to work that pays well, and a propor- 
tionate neglect of that which can only give extension to 
our knowledge and clearness to our views. 

In no coimtry is this danger so grott as it is in Eng- 
land, where the generally expensive manner of living, and 
the prevalent desire to keep families in an ideally perfect 
state of physical comfort, produce an absorption in busi- 
ness which in all but the rarest instances leaves no margin 
for intellectual labour. There are, no doubt, some re- 
markable examples of men earning a large income by a 
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laborious profession! who have gained reputation in one 
of the sciences or in some branch of literature, but these 
are veiy exceptional cases. A man who works at his 
profession as most Englishmen with laige families have 
to work, can seldom enjoy that surplus of nervous energy 
which would be necessary to carry him far in literature 
or science. I remeinber meeting an English tradesman 
in the railway between Paris and the coast, who told me 
that he was obliged to visit France very frequently, yet 
could not speak French, which was a great deficiency 
and inconvenience to him. "Why not learn?" I asked, 
and received the following answer v^ 

" I have to work at my business all day long, and often 
far into the night When the day's work is over I gene- 
rally feel very tired, and want rest ; tnit if I don't happen 
to feel quite so tired, then it is not work that I need, but 
recreation, of which I get very Iktle. I never feel the 
courage to set to work at the French grammar, though it 
would be both pleasani^and useful to me to know French ; 
indeed, I constantly feel the want of it It might, per- 
haps, be possible to learn from a phrase-book in the rail* 
way train, but to save time I always travel at night 
Being a married man, I have to give my whole attention 
to my business." 

A solicitor with a laige practice in London held nearly 
the same language. He worked at his office all day, and 
often brought home the most difficult work for the quiet 
of his own private study after the household had gone 
to bed. The little reading that he could indulge in was 
light reading. In reality the profession intruded even on 
his few hours of leisure, for he read many of the columns 
in the Times which relate to law or legislation, and these 
make at the end of a few years an amount of reading 
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sufficient for the mastery of a foreign literature. This 
gentleman answered very accuiately to M. Taine's descrip- 
tion of the typical Englishman, absorbed in business and 
the Times. 

In these cases it is likely that the effect of marriage 
was not inwardly felt as a deviation ; but when culture 
has been fEiirly begun, and msmriage hinders the pursuit 
of it, or makes it deviate from the chosen path, then 
there is often an inward consciousness of the fact, not 
without its bitterness. 

A remarkable article on '' Luxury," in the second 
volume of the Comhill Magazine^ deals with this sub^ 
ject in a manner evidently suggested by serious reflection 
and experience. The writer considers the effects of the 
pursuit of comfort (never carried so far as it is now) on 
the higher moral and intellectual life. The comforts of 
a bachelor were not what the writer meant ; these are 
easily procured, and seldom require the devotion of all 
the energies. The " comfort " which is really dangerous 
to intellectual growth is that of a family establishment, 
because it so easily becomes the one absorbing object of 
existence; Men who began life With the feeling that they 
would willingly devote their powers to great purposes, 
like the noble examples of past times who laboured and 
suffered for the intellectujd advancement of their race, 
and had starvation for their reward, or in some cases 
even the pison and the stake — ^men who in their youth 
felt themselves to be heirs d" a nobility of spirit like that 
of Bruno, of Swammerdam, of Spinoza, have too often 
found themselves in the noon of life concentrating all 
the energies of body and soul cm the acquisition of u^y 
millinery and uglier upholstery, and on spreading extra- 
vagant tables to feed uncultivated guests 
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''It is impossible," says the writer of the article just 
alluded to, ''it is impossible to say why men were made, 
but assuming that they were made for some purpose, of 
which the faculties which they possess afford evidence, it 
follows that they were intended to do many other things 
besides providing for their families and enjoying their 
society. They were meant to know, to act, and to feel 
— ^to know everything which flie mind is able to con- 
template, to name, and to classify; to do everything 
which the will, prompted by the passions and guided by 
the conscience, can undertake ; and, subject to the same 
guidance, to feel in its utmost vigour every emotion which 
the contemplation of the various persons and objects 
which surround us can excite. This view of the objects 
of life affords an almost infinite scope for human activity 
in different directions ; but it also shows that it is in the 
highest degree dangerous to its beauty and its worth to 
allow any one side of life to become the object of 
idolatry ; and there are many reasons for thinking that 
domestic happiness is rapidly assuming that position in 
the minds of the more comfortable classes of English- 
men. ... It is a singular and affecting thing, to see how 
every manifestation of human energy bears witness to 
the shrewdness of the current maxim that a large income 
is a necessary of life. Whatever is done for money is 
done admirably well Give a man a specific thing to 
make or to write, and pay him well for it, and you may 
with a little trouble secure an excellent article ; but the 
ability which does these things so well, might have been 
and ought to have been trained to far higher things, 
which for the most part are left undone, because the 
clever workman thinks himself bound to earn what wiU 
keep himself, his wife, and his six or seven children, up 
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to the established standard of comfort What was at 
first a necessity, perhaps an unwelcome one, becomes 
by degrees a habit and a pleasure, and men who might 
have done memorable and noble things, if they had 
learnt in time to consider the doing of such things an 
object worth living for, lose the power and the wish to 
live for other than fireside purposes.^ 

But this kind of intellectual deviation, you may 
answer, is not strictly the consequence of marriage, fuA 
marriage ; it is one of the consequences of a degree 
of relative poverty, produced by the larger expenditure 
of married life, but which might be just as easily pro- 
duced by a certain degree of money-pressure in the con- 
dition of a bachelor. Let me ^erefore point out a land 
of deviation which may be as frequently observed in rich 
marriages z& in poor ones. Suppose the case of ia 
bachelor with a small but perfectly independent income 
amounting to some hundreds a 3rear, who is devoted to 
intellectual pursafts, and spends his time in study OTwiUi 
cultivated fiends of his own, choosing fiioids whose 
society is an encouragement and a help. Suppose that 
this man makes an exceedingly prudent marriage, with 
a rich woman, you may safely predict, in this instance, 
mtellectual deviations of a kind perilous to the highest 
culture. He wiH have new calls upon his time, his 
society will no longer be entirely of his owns choosing, he 
will n6 ibhger tie abl^ to devote himself with absolute 
singl^ess of purpose to studies from which his wife 
must necessarily b^ ^xcltided. If he were to cont&me 
faithfiil to his old habits', and shut himself up eVery day 
m Mi Kbrary w laboratory, or set out on ffequent 
scientific expeditions, his wife w6uld either be a l«dy of 
qtriteextraoraittary perfection of temper, or elste ^ntitely 
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indififerent in her feelings towards Urn, if she did not 
regard his pursuits with quickly-increasing jealousy. She 
would think, and justifiably think, that he ought to give 
more of his time to the enjoyment of her society, that he 
ought to be more by her side in the caitiage and in the 
drawing-room, and if he loved her he would 3rield to 
these kindly and reasonable wishes. H«f would spend 
many hours, of every day in a%anner not profitable to 
his great pursuits, and many weeks of every year in visits 
to her fiiends. His position would be even less favour- 
able to study in some respects than that of a professicmal 
man. It would be difficult for him, if an amateur artist, 
to give that unremitting attention to painting which ihe 
professional painter gives. • He could not say, " I do this 
for you and for our children f he could only say, " I do 
it for my own pleasure,'' which is not so gracefiil an 
excuse. As a bachelor, he might work as professional 
people work, but his marriage would strongly accentuate 
the amateur character of his position. It is possible 
that if his labours had won great fame the lady might 
bear the separation more easily, for ladies always take 
a noble pride in the celebrity of their husbands ; but ^e 
best and worthiest intellectual labour often brings no 
fJEune whatever^ and notoriety is a mere accident of 
some departments of the intellectual life, and not its 
ultimate object 

George Sand, in her admirable novel ^* Valv^d^*' has 
depicted a situation of this kjind with the piost careful 
delicacy of touch. V^vbdref was a man of science, who 
attempted to continue the labours of his intellectual life 
after marriage had united him to a J^dy incapable of 
sharing them. The reader pities bodij andqrmpathises 
with both« It is hard, on the one hand, that a mao 
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endowed by nature with great talents for scientific work 
should not go on with a career already gl<mously 
begun ; and yet, on the other hkhd, a w<Mnan who is so 
frequently libandoned for science may blamelessly feel 
some jealousy of science. 

ValvMre, in narrating the story of \i& unhappy wedded 
dfe, said that Alida wished to have at her orders a 
perfect gentleman to accompany h^, but that he felt in 
himself a more serious ambition. He had not aimed at 
fame, but he had thought it possible to become a usefid 
servant, bringing his share c^ patient and coura^ous 
seekings to the edifice of the sciences. He had hoped 
thit Alida wotddiukdeistand this. ^ 'There is rime^iiough 
for ever3rthing,' she said, still retaining him in the u^ess 
wandering life that she had chosen* ' Pethaps,* he 
answered, ' but on condition th^t I lose no more of itj 
and it is not in this wandering: life, cut to pieces by a 
thousand unforeseen interruptions, that I can make the 
hours yield their iMX)fit.* ; . 

"*AhI we come to the point!* exclaimed Alida im- 
petuously. ^You wish td leave me, and to travel alone 
in^mpossible regions.' 

***No, I will work near you and abandon certain* ob- 
servations which it w^ouM be necesisary to make at too 
great a distance, but you also will sacrifice something : 
we will not see so msagr idle people, we wiH settle some- 
where for a fixed time.' It shall be where ydu. will, and 
if the place dbes nof suit yoii, W6*^^ try anbthet ; but 
from time to time ydu will peniiit ine a phase of seden- 
tary wort' ■ ' '•"-•'••' •'••■•- — '-■ -" ■ 

"^es, yes, y'od walit td^Tive for' yoiitsijlf^alon^j^you 
l^ve lived eiidiigh'fiErfintt; I undcbtiird; youfldve is 
satiated and at an endi ' ' ' ' ..>t 
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« Nothii^ couid coaqu^ her convi^n tiat $tudy \ 
her fiffOlf and Umt love was onlj possible in idltn^ss,. 

** / To love is everything,' she said ; '^ and he who loves 
jbai not time to ooncera himg^lf * witfc anything eke. 
Whilst the husband is intoxicating hjmself '^wfith &e 
tiiai!vels0f science :4ie ink teigui^hes and dies^ It is 
the destiny whieh i^rats me; and since I ay^ a burdc»i 
10 yon, I should do better to die at once*' 

<* A little btter V^vMre ventured to hint something 
about work; hoping to con<|ua: hi» wife's mma\.on which 
sbep^rodakned the hatred of work fts a sacred right <rf 
h^ nature and positioit. 

^ f J^oh^ ever taught me to work,' she saki^ ^aM I 
4idjQ0t miuriy unideirJk promise t6 b^;in again at ikeny ^, 
<ofMhii%s: Whatever I know I have leame^ by intni- 
tioiv by readixiig ^thi:)utaimormethod. :I am a woman; 
my d^stj^ is to Icrve my husband • and Jiringi tip 
^dn^n^ It i9 yery stiran|ie that my hndbantd should 
be the person who counsels me to think of aome^iing 

. J am ^ frpfnE^I^S^stiogih?^ Mitfid^me ValvMrec ja: an 
exact representative of her sex, but;thet sentim^^ which 
in>^ ap?,e?f^gg9jrrt^ ^^d e^presised; wtb pasrionate 
pl^nes% t^ie ii^^nuqh n^ilder fen» ^ry prevalent se^tir 
ment^ indf|e4>?i|34 Vjilvi^dre's ^^% diS/^ty, honjr to get 
Ifav^ tq p]:osp9^t^ ^studies iwitt^ ^ df iF^ <>i d^4>tio)¥i 
necei^^ao:tP;n^ke th^mfruitfi^ is not]^t ^1 an uncommon 
difficulty wi^i^iJ^eP^I^V^lBfj^n^r^W^ iTh^ioh^r 

rac^r of ^a^^J? Yfrfv^^Ffe l^fWgJWsipi^fiti^M^; qci^ 
sive, led her to an open expression oi her f eelhf^; v''?'^ 
|fe^ings,of :^^,]kip<J,.thOHf ^^PiW?R W^egrj^^ e^rptire 
guei^^ly b^oyi^t^ie|^:^urJ^ anj.m^.be detected by any 
vigilant observer of human naturi^. That, such feeling^ 
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mt yfwej tMosaX it i^ ioipossiUt evm for a iovani to 
deny; but whilst admitting the dear right of a woman 
to be {nrdenred by a man to sdence when once he has 
mattied her^ v&l me obseifve that ^e man fn^t perfai^s 
do wisely, before the knot k tied^ to ascertain whether 
her inteUectiud dowiy is lich enough to compoMate 
htm for the sacrifices she is likely to ex^tr 



LETTER VI. 

TO A 80UTAS,Y STUBBflV 

H^bd of s near intellectual friendship in soHtade— Persona who 
fife independent of cnstoia rttna peculiar risk in maniase^ 
Women by natttre i)Mare su^ervient-to onatoin than men are-- 
Difficulty of cQncUiating solitude and znarriage — I)e Sdnan- 
coor— 'llie marriages of eccentrics— Their wives either protect 
them or attempt to reform them. 

iBOLkTVDt AS you are, by the very si^iiorit^ of yonr 
culture from Uie ignorant {nrovincial wodd aroiind! yOu^ 
I canno^ but believe that m^uiii^e is essential to your 
intellectual health and welfare, if you married 8<Hiie 
cultivated woman, brc^ in the culttvatied society of a 
ff^% capital, th£^t coppanionsbip would give you an 
^idepepdcmoe of suirounding influences whic^ notUng 
else can ^ve. You fancy that by shutting yoiu:self up 
in a countiy house you are ui^i^flui^iK^ed by &e world 
around you. It is a great error^ You know that you 
are isol^d, that you are looked upon and probaUy 
ndiculed as an eccentric, and tins knowledge, which it 
is imposable to banish frpm your mind, depdves your 
thinkiiig of elasticity, and grac^e. You uigently. need the 
lu^qr^ <rf a^ mteUectn^ fiMMisU]^ jQuite nesir to* you. 
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under your own ioo£ BacheloTi in great cities fed thk 
necessity less. 

Still rememboTy that whoever has arranged, his life 
independently of custom runs a peculiar risk in mar* 
riage. Women are by nature &r more snbserviei^ to 
custom than we are» more dian we can easily conceive. 
The danger of marriage for a person erf your tasl»es^ is 
that a woman entering your house might enter it as the 
representative of that mmutely-interfering authority which 
you continually ignore. And let us never foiget diat a 
perfect obedience to custom requires great sacrifices of 
time and money du^ you might not be disposed to 
make, and which certainly would interfere with study* 
You value and enjoy yoursolitudci well knowing how 
great a thing it is to be master of all your hours. It is 
difficult to conciliate solitude, or even a wise and suit- 
able selection of acquaintances, with the semi-publipty 
of marriage. Heads of families receive many persons 
in thdr houses whom they would never have invited, 
and from whose society they derive little pleasure and 
no profit De S^nancour had plans of studious retire- 
ment, and hoped that the *^ deuce ifUimiii'* of marriage 
might be compatible widi these cherished projects. But 
marriage, he found, drew him into the circle of ordi- 
naiy provincial life, and he always suffered from its 
influences. 

You are necessarily an eccetitric. In the ndghbour- 
hood where you live it is an eccentricity to study, for 
nobody but you studies anything. A man so situated is 
fortunate when this feeling of eccentricity is alleviated, 
and unfortunate when it is increased. A wife would 
certainty do one or the other. Married to a veiy supmor 
womasi, able to understand the devotion to mtellectual 
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aims, you would be much relieved of the painful con- 
sciousness of eccentricity ; but a woman of less capacity 
would intensify it 

So to as we can observe the married life of others, it 
seems to me that I have met with instances of men, con- 
stituted and occupied very much as you are^ who have 
found in marriage a strong protection against the igno- 
rant judgments of their neighbours, and an assurance of 
intellectual peace ; whilst in other cases it has appeared 
rather as if their solitude were made more a cause of 
conscious suffering, as if the walls of thdr cabinets were 
pulled down for the boobies outside to stare at them 
and laugh at them. A woman will either take your side 
against the customs of the little world arotmd, or she 
will take the side of custom against you. If she loves 
you deeply, and if there is some visible result of your 
labours in fame and money, she may possibly do the 
first, and then she will protect your tranquillity better 
than a force of policemen, and give you a delightful 
sense of reconciliation with all humanity ; but many of 
her most powerful instincts tend the other way. She 
has a natural sympathy with all the observances of 
custom, and you neglect them; she is fitted for social 
life, which you are not Unless you win her wholly to 
your side, she may undertake the ^iterprise of curing 
your eccentricities and adapting ypu to, the ideal of her 
caste. This may be highly satisfactory to the operator, 
but it 13 foil of inconveniences to the patient 
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LETTER VIL 

TO A LADY OF HIGH CULTURE WHO FOUND XT DIFFICULT TO 
ASSOCIATK WITH PERSONS OF HER OWN SEX. 

Men are not reiy good judges of femixi^e coaveniitioii<^Th« 
interest of it would be increased if women could be more freely 
initiated into great subjects — Small subjects interesting when 
seen in relation to central ideas — ^That ladies of superior fiiculty 
ought rather to elevate female society than whhdxaw from 
it— Women when displaced do not appear happy. 

What you confided to roe in our last interesting conver- 
sation has given me material for reflection^ and afforded 
a glimpse of a state of things which I have sometimes 
suspected without having data for any positive conclu- 
sion. The society of women is usually sought by men 
during hours of mental relaxation, and we naturally find 
such a charm in their mere presence, especially when 
they are gracefiil or beautiful, that we are not very severe 
or even accurate judges of the abstract intellectual 
quality of their talk. But a woman cannot feel the 
indescribable charm which wins us so easily, and I have 
sometimes thought that a superior person of 3rour sex 
might be aware of certain deficiencies in her sisters which 
men very readily overlook. You tell me that you feel 
embarrassed in the society of ladies, because they know 
so little about the subjects which interest you^ and are 
astonished when you speak about anything really worth 
attention. On the other hand, you fed perfectly at ease 
with men of ability and culture, and most at your ease 
with men of the best ability and the most eminent attain- 
ments. What you complain of chiefly in women seems 
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lo be their impatience of varieties of thought which are 
unfamiliair to them, and their constant preference for 
small topics. 

It has long been felt by men that if women could be 
more freely initiated into great subjects the interest of 
general conversation would be much increased. The 
difficult appears to lie in their instinctive habit of making 
all questions personal questions. The etiquette of society 
makes it quite impossible for men to speak to ladies in 
the manner which would be intellectually most profitable 
to them. We may not teach because it is pedantic,. and 
we may not contradict, becaiise it is rude. Most of the 
great subjects are conventionally held to be closed, so 
that it is a sin against good taste to discuss them. In 
every house the ladies have a set of fixed convictions of 
some kind, which it is not polite in any man to appear to 
doubt The consequence of these conventional rules 
is that women live in an atmosphere of acquiescence 
which makes them intolerant of anythbg like bold and 
origind blinking on impc^tant subjects. But as the 
mind always requires free play of some kind, when all 
the great subjects are forbidden it will use its activity 
in playing about little ones. 

For my part I hardly think it desirable for any of us to 
be incessantly coping with great subjects, and Uie ladies 
are right in taking a lively interest in the small events 
around them. But even the small events would have a 
deeper interest if they were seen in theu: true relations to 
the great currents of European thought and action. It 
is probably the ignorance of these relations which, more 
than the smallness of the topics themselves, makes femi- 
nine talk fatiguing to you. Very small things indeed 
have an interest when exhibited in relation to larger, za 
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men of science are continuaDy demonstrating. I have 
been taking note lately of the talk that goes <hi around 
me, and I find that when it is shallow and wearisome it 
is always because the facts mentioned bear no reference 
to any central or governing idea, and do not illustrate 
anything. Conversation is interesting in proportion to 
the originality of the central ideas which serve as pivots, 
and the fitness of the little facts and observations which 
are contributed by the talkers. For instsmce, if people 
happened to be talking about rats, and some one in- 
formed you that he had seen a rat last week, that would 
be quite uninteresting ; but you would listen with greater 
attention if he said : ** The other night, as I was going 
upstairs very late, I followed a very fine rat who was 
going upstairs too, and he was not in the least hurried, 
but stopped after every two or three steps to have a 
look at me and my candle. He was vety prettily 
marked about the face and tail, so I concluded that he 
was not a common rat, but probably a lemming. Two 
nights afterwards I met him again, and this time he 
seemed almost to know me, for he quietly made room 
for me as I passed. Very likely he might be easily 
tamed." This is interesting, because, though the fact 
narrated is still trifling, it illustrates animal character. 

If you will kindly pardon an '* improvement " of this 
subject, as a preacher would call it, I might add that an 
intellectual lady like yourself might, perhaps, do better 
to raise the tone of the feminine talk around her than 
to withdraw from it in weariness. There are always, in 
every circle, a few superior persons who, either from 
natural diffidence, or because they are not veiy rich, 
or because they are too young, suffer themselves to 
be entirely overwhelmed by the established mediocri^ 
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around them. What they need is a leader^ a deliverer. 
Is it not in your power to render services of this kind? 
Could you not select from the younger ladies whom you 
habitually meet, a few who, like yourself, feel bored by 
the dulness or triviality of what you describe as the 
current feminine conversation ? There is often a painful 
shyness which prevents people of real ability from using 
it for the advantage of others, and this shyness is nowhere 
so common as in England, especially provincial England. 
It feels' the want of a hardy example. A lady who talked 
really well woUld no doubt run some risk of being rather 
unpleasantly isolated at first, but surely, if she tried, she 
might ultimately find accomplices. You could do much, 
to begin with, by recommending high-toned literature, 
and gradually awakening an interest in what is truly 
worth attention. It seems lamentable that every culti- 
vated woman should be forced out of the society of her 
own sex, and made to dqpend upon ours for conversation 
of that kind which is an absolute necessity to the intel- 
lectual. The truth is, that women so (Usplaced never 
appear altogether happy. And culture costs so much 
downright hard work, that it ought not to be paid for by 
any suffering beyond those toik whidi are its iiEur and 
natural price. 
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LETTER VIIL 



TO A L4DY or HIQH CULTHRS. 



Greatest misfortune in the intellectual fife of womea>-Tliey do 
not hear truth— Men ^sgnisethdr thoughts for women— Cream 
and cnra^oa^^PrdMhle pomaneiioe of the desix« (o please 
women*-Most truth in cultivated society— Hopes from the 
increase of culture. 

I THINK that the greatest misfortune m the inteUectiiat 
life of women is that they do not hear the troth ftom 
men. 

All men in cultivated society say to women as mucli 
as possible that wMch diey may be supposed to wish to 
hear^ and women are so mudi aoeustomed to this diat 
they can ' scarcely hear without resentment an eiqpiession 
of opinion which takes no account of their personal and 
private feeling. The consideration for the feefings of 
women gives an ^eeable tone to society, but it is faXaX 
to the severity of truth. Observe a man of the world 
whose opinions aire well known to yon, — notice Ae Uttk 
pause bef<»fe he speaks to a bidy. During that litde 
pause he is turning over what he has to say, so as to 
present it in the manner that will please her best ; and 
you may be sure that the integrity of truth will suffer in 
the process. If we compare what we know of the man 
with that which the lady hears from him, we perceive the 
immense disadvantages of her position. He ascertains 
what will please her, and that is what he administers. 
He professes to take a deep interest in things which he 
does not care for in the least, and he passes lightly over 
subjects and events which he knows to be of the most 
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QKHiientous importance to the world. The lady 9pends 
an hour more agreeably than if she heard opinions which 
would irritate, and prognostics which would alarm her, 
but she has missed an opportunity for culture, 3he has 
been confirmed in fenunine illusions. If this happened 
only.from time to time, the efifect wotdd not ^ell sq. much 
on the mental constitution ; but it is incessant, it is con- 
tinual Men disguise their thoughts for women as if 0, 
ventuse into the feminine world were as dangerous 
as travelling in Aialpia» or 9s if the thoughts themselves 
werecriminaL 

There appeared two or diree years ago in Punch a 
clever drawing whjch mighj^l^ve serve^ as an illustration 
to this subject A iSishiosiable dpc^pr Vfis visiting a lady 
in Belgravia who complainedi that she. si^eiiied ^om 
d^ity. Cpd-liv^r oil being repugi^ant to UeritastCi the 
agreeable doctor^ wise inhisig^nei;atio^y blap41y;sugg^st^d 
as an effi^ve; substitute a mixture of cream andjCuragoa. 
What that intelligent man did for bis parent's pliysical 
coui^titatLOQji ^ men^of ppliteufess do. for the Intellectual 
.constitution^ ladies Instead.of . adminijsterii^ the 
truth; which would ^tr^ogthen, though mjqpalatsbley they 

administer intellectua^^es^. ^4 $nfKP^ 
, The primary cause of this tendency to say what is 
most pleasing to women is likely to be as permanent as 
the distinction of sex itsel£ It springs directly from 
sexual feelings, it is hereditary and instinctive. Men 
win never talk to women with that rough frankness 
which they use between themselves. Conversation be- 
tween the sexes will always be partially insincere Still I 
think that the more women are respected, the more men 
will desire to be approved by them for what they are in 
reality, and the less they will care for approval whidi 
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18 obtained by dissimulation. It may be obsared 
already that, in the most intellectual society of great 
capitals, men are considerably more outspoken before 
women than they are in the provincial middle-classes. 
Where women have most culture, men are most open 
and sincere. Indeed, the highest culture has a direct 
tendency to command sincerity in others, both because 
it is tolerant of variety in opinion, and because it 
is so penetrating that dissimulation is felt to be of no 
use. By the side of an uncultivated woman, a man feels 
that if he saps anything different from what she has been 
accustomed to she will take offence, whilst if he says 
anything beyond tiie narrow range of her information 
he will make her cold and uncomfortable. Tlie most 
honest of men, in such a position, fitids it necessary to 
be very cautious, and can scarcely avo\d a little insin- 
cerity. But with a woman of culture equal to his own, 
these causes for apprdiension have no existence, and he 
can safely be more himself. 

These considerations lead me to hope thdt as culture 
becomes more general women will hear truth more 
frequently. Whenever this comes to pass, it will be, to 
them, an immense intellectual pStou ^^^ ' 
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LETTER IX. 

TO A TOURO MAN OP THE MIDDLE CLASS, WELL EDU- 
CATED, WHO COMPLAINED THAT IT WAS DIPFICULT FOE 
HIM TO UVX AGREEABLY WITH HIS MOTHER A PERSON OF 
SOMEWHAT AT7THORITATIVS DISPOSITION, BUT Ui<IBPUCATBa 

A sort of misnnderstanding common in modern households-^ 
Intolerance of inmcconicjr— A fiUse position — A lady not eanlj 
intimidated — Bifficolty of argning when jon hare to teach 
— ^Instance about the American War-^llie best course in 
discussion with ladies — ^Women spoilt by non-contradiction-^ 
They make all questions personal — The strength of their 
fedings^Thdr bdiffsrence to mstters of &ct 

I HAYS been thinkii^ a good deal^ and seriously, since 
we last meti about the subject of oar conversation, 
wbich though a painfiil one is not to be timidly avdded. 
The degree of unhappiness in 3rour little household, 
which ought to be one of the pleasantest of households, 
yet whkh, as jrou confided to me, is overshadowed by 
a continual misunderstanding, is, I fear, rery common 
indeed at the present day. It is only by great forbear- 
ance, and great skill, that anyhousehddin which persons 
of Teiy different degrees of culture have to live together 
on terms of equality, can be maintained in perfect peace ; 
and neither the art nor the forbearance b naturally an 
attribute of youtfau A man whose scholarly attainments 
were equal to your own, and whose experience of men 
and women was wider, could no doubt offer you counsel 
both wise and practical, yet I canhanily say that Ishould 
likeTW better if you fdk)wed it I camu^ btone you 
for having the natural diaractedstics of your years^ an 
honest love of the best truth that yon have attained to, 
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an intolerance of inaccuracy on all tubjectSi a simple 
faith in the possibility of teaching others, even elderly 
ladies, when they happen to know less than yoursel£ All 
these characteristics are in themselves blameless; and 
yet in your case, and in thousands, of other similar cases, 
they often bring clouds of stona and trial iqxm houses 
whkh, in a less rapidly progressive century dian our 
own, might have been blessed with uninterrupted peace. 
The truth isi that you ajre in a false position relatively to 
your mother, and your modier is in a £stlse position relar 
tively to you. She expects deference, and deference is 
scarcely compatible with contradiction ; certainly, if there 
be contradiction at al^ it must be vexy rare, very cardul* 
and very delicate. You, on the other hand, although no 
doubt fbll of respect aikl afiection for your mother in 
your heait^ caaaot heairiier authoritatively enuilciatiBg 
anything that you know to be eirboeous, without feefiiig 
irresistibly uiged to set her zig^ She is radter a talkar 
tive lady ; she does not like to hear a converftatioQ goii^ 
forward without taking a paatm it, and rather an impor* 
tant pact, so that whatever subject is talked about in her 
presence, that subject she will talk about also. Even 
bdbre specialists yotu: mother has an independoice of 
<^)iiuon^ and a. degnee.of &i1b tn^her own conclosiimsi 
which would b6 admirable if they were founded upon 
right reason and a. careful sttcd^ of the subject Medical 
i«en»aild even lawyers^ do not intimidate her; she is 
convinced tbit ^ke knows more about disease than the 
physician^ and more about legal buaaess than an okl 
Mtomey.. In.thedlog^mo.piuson can approach hxx\ but 
here a TRbtiaanu^ consider herself on her <Mm gmund^ 
aa tbeoIjQgyis the^spedaiity of wotneiL 
. AUtfHS'pi^.yottvSatofjpatienceyand it ia«iteffig9d6 
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that, for a young gentleman of intellectual habits and 
somewhat ardent temperament like yourself, it must be 
at times rather trying to have an Authorfty at hand 
ever ready to settle all questions in a decisive mi^nner. 
To you I have no counsel to oflFer but that of uncon- 
ditional submission. You have the weakness to enter 
into arguments when to sustain them you must assume 
the part of a teacher. In arguing with a person already 
well-informed upon the subject in dispute, you may 
politely refer to knowlafige which he already possesses, 
but when he does not possess the knowledge you cannot 
argue with him; 3rou must first teach him, you must 
become didactic, and therefore odious. I remember a 
great scene which took place between you and your 
mother concerning the American War. It was brought 
on by a too precise answer of yours relatively to your 
friend B., who had emigrated to America. Your mother 
asked to what part of America £. had emigrated, and 
you answered, " The Argentine Republic" A shade of 
displeasure clouded your mother's countenance, because 
she did not know where die Argentine Republic might 
be, and betrayed it by her manner. You imprudently 
added that it was in South America. ^' Yes, yes, I know 
very well," she answered ; " there was a great battle there 
during the American War. It is well your friend was not 
there under Jefferson Davis." Now, permit me to ob- 
sarve, my estimable young friend, that this was what the 
French call a fine opportunity for hcdding your tongue, 
but you missed it. Fired with an enthusiasm i(x truth 
(always dangerous to the peace of families), you began 
to explain to the good lady that tibe Aigentine Republic, 
though in South America, was not one of the Southern 
States of the Union. This led to a scene of which I 
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was the embarrassed and unwilling witness. Your motbei 
vehemently affirmed that all the Southern States had been 
jonder Jefferson Davis, that she knew die faxX perfectly, 
diat it had alwa3rs been known to everyone 'during die 
war, and that, consequently, as the Argentine Republic 
was in South America, the Argentine Republic had been 
under Jefferson Davis. Rapidly warming witii this dis- 
cussion, your mother '* supposed that you would deny 
next that there had ever been such a thing as a war be- 
tween the North, and the South." Then you, ia your 
turn, lost temper, and you fetched an atlas for the pur- 
pose of explaining that the Southern division of the con- 
tinent of America was not the Southern half of d» 
United States. You were landed, as people always are 
landed when they prosecute an argument with the igno- 
rant, in the thankless office of the schooknaster. You 
were actually tr3dng to give your mother a lesson in geo- 
graphy 1 She was not grateful to you for your didactic 
attentions. She glanced at the book as people glance at 
an offered dish which they dislike. She does not under- 
stand maps ; the repiiesentation of places in gec^^raphical 
topography has never been quite clear to her. Your 
little geographical lecture irritated, but did not inform ; it 
clouded the countenance, but did not illuminate the un- 
derstanding. The distinction between South America 
and the Southern States is not easy to the non-analytic 
mind under any circumstances, but when amour fropre is 
involved it becomes impossible. 

I believe that the best course in discussions of this 
kind with ladies is simply to say onceyrYaX is true, for the 
acquittal of 3rour own conscience, but after that to remain 
silent on that topic, leaving the last word to the lady, 
who will probably simply re-affirm wl»t she has alveadf 
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said. For example, in the discussion about the Argen- 
tine R^ubUc, your proper course would Imve been 
to say irst, firmly, that the territory in question was not 
a part of the seceded States and had never been in the 
Union, with a brief and decided geographical explana- 
tion. Your mother would not have been convinced by 
this, and would probably have had the last word, but the 
matter would have ended there. Another friend of mine, 
who is in a position very like your own, goes a step 
'farther, and is determined to agree with his mother-in- 
law in everything. He always assents to her proposi- 
tions. She is a Frenchwoman, and has been accustomed 
to use A^iri€ and Afrique as convertible terms. Some- 
body spdke of the Cape of Good Hope as being in 
Africa. "Then it belongs to France, as Africa be- 
longs to France." " Oui, chfere mfere," he answered, in 
his usual formula ; ** vous avez raison." 

He alluded to this afterwards when we were alone 
together. " I was foolish enough some years. since," he 
said, " to argue with my belle wire and try to teach her 
little things from time to time, but it kept her in a state 
of chronic ill-humoiu: and led to no good ; it spoiled her 
temper, and it did not improve her mind. But since I 
have adopted the plan of perpetual assent we get on 
charmingly. Whatever she affirms I assent to at once, 
and all is well My friends are in the secret, and so no 
contradictory truth disturbs our amiable tranquillity." 

A system of this kind spoils women completely, and 
makes the least contradiction intolerable to them. It is 
better that they should at least have the opportunity of 
hearing truth, though no attempt need be made to force 
it upon them. The position of ladies of the generation 
which preceded ours is in many reqpects a very trying 
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one, and yt do iK>t always adequately realize it A . 
lady like your mother, who never really went throng^ 
any intellectual discipline, who has no notion of intel- 
lectual accuracy in anything, is compelled by the irre- 
sistible feminine instinct to engage her strongest feelings 
in every discussion that arises. A woman can rarely 
detach her mind from questions of persons to apply it to 
questions of bsx. She does not think simply, '' Is that 
true of such a thing ? " but she thinks, '^ Does he love 
me or respect me?" The facts about the Argentine 
Republic and the American War were probably quite 
indifferent to your mother; but your opposition to what 
she had asserted seemed to her a £ulure in affection, and 
your attempt to teach her a failure in respect This 
feeling in women is far from being wholly egoistic. They 
refer everything to persons, but not necessarily to their 
own persons. Whatever you affirm as. a fact, they find 
means of interpreting as loyalty or disloyalty to some 
person whom they either venerate or love, to Uie head of 
religion, or of the State, or of the family. Hence it is 
always dangerous to enter upon intellectual discussion of 
any kind with women, for you are almost certain to 
offend them by setting aside the sentiments of veneration, 
affection, love, which they have in great strength, in 
order to reach accuracy in matters of fact| which they 
neither have nor card for. 
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A contrast — ^A poor student — His sad fate — Class-sentiment-^ 
Tjrcho Brahe— Robert Bums — Shelley's opinion of Byron-^ 
Charles Dickens— Shopkeepers in English IHentore— Pride ti 
aristocratic ignorance — Pursuits tabooed by the spirit of c^tcH- 
. Affected preferences in intellectual pursuits-r Studies that adid to 
gentility — Sincerity of interest needed for genuine culture — ^The 
acdusiTeaess of schdarly •caste—Its bad influence on outsiders 
— ^Feeli^of Bums towards sc^iolars-— 3iu«Qess of class-instinct- 
Uuforeseen effect of railways — Return to nomadic life and the 
chase — Advantages and possibilities of life in the higher classes. 

It is one of the privil^es of authorship to have corre- 
spondents in the most widely diflferent positions, and by 
means of their frank and friendly letters (usually much 
more frank than any oral communication) to gain a singu- 
larly accurate insight into the wcfrking of circumstances 
on the human intellect and diaracter. The same post 
that brought me your last letter brought news about 
another of. my friends whose lot has been a striking con- 
trast to your own.* 

> I think it right to inform fhe readfer that Uiere is no fiction in 

:^b letter/ '- '- ' ''" 
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Let me dwell upon this contrast for a few minutes. 
All the sunshine appears to have been on your side, and 
all the shadow on his. Bom of highly cultivated parents^ 
in the highest rank in England under royalty, you have 
lived from the beginning amongst the most efficient aids 
to culture, and Nature J)as so endawed you that, instead 
of becoming indifferent to these things from familiarity, 
you have learned to value them more and more in every 
successive year. The plainest statement of yoiu: advan- 
tages would sound like an extract from one of Disraeli's 
novels. Your father's principal castle is situated amongst 
the finest scenery in Britain, and his palace in London is 
filled with masteipieces of ait Wherever you have lived 
you have been surrounded by good literature and (niUi- 
v^Ued friends. Your health is steadily robust, you can 
travel wherever you dioose, and all the benefits of all 
the capitals of Europe belong to you as much as to their 
own citizens. In all these gifts and opportunities there 
is but one evil — the bewilderment of their multiplidty. 

My other correspondent has been less fortunately 
situated. "I b^;an school,** he says, "when six years 
old, was taken from it at eleven and sent to the mines to 
earn a little towards my own support. I continued there 
till fourteen, when through an unlucky inddent I was 
made a hopeless cripple. At that day I wa$ earning the 
noble sum of eigh^ence per day, quite as much as aay 
boy of that age got in the lead mines. I suffered much 
for two years ; after that, became much easier, but my 
legs were quite useless,, and have continued so up to the 
present time. The right thigh-bone is decayed, has not 
got worse these nine years ; therefore I conclude that I 
may live-rsay other thuty years. I should lilu^ at all 
events, for life is sweet even at this cost ; not bul^ whjife I 
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could die quietly enough, I dare saj. I have not been 
idle these years. ..." 

(Here permit me to introduce a parenthesis. He 
certainly kul noi been idle. He had educated himself 
tip to sudi a point that he could really appreciate both 
literature and art, and had attained some genuine skill in 
both. His letters to me were the letters of a cultivated 
gentleman, and he used invariaUy to insert little pen- 
sicetches, ^diich va-e done with a light and refined hand.) 

'' I can do an)rthing almost in bed*-except gettii^ up. 
I am now twenty-two years old. My father was a miner, 
but is iK>w unable to work. I have only one Inrother 
working, and we are about a dozen of us ; consequently 
we are not in the most flourishing circumstances, but a 
friend has put it in my power to learn to etch^ I have 
got the tools and your handbook on the subject" 

These extracts are from his first letter. Afterwards he 
wrote me others which made me feel awed and humUed 
by the manly cheerfulness with which he bore a lot so 
dreary, and by the firmness of resolution he showed in 
his pursuits. He could not quit his bed, but that was 
not the worst ; he could not even sit up in bed, and yet 
he contrived, I know not how, both to write and draw 
and etch on copper, managing the plaguy chemicals, and 
even printing his own proofs. His bed was on wheels, 
<m a sort of light iron carriage, and he saw nature 
out-of-doors. All the gladness of pfajrsical activity was 
completely blotted out of his existence, and in that 
respect his prospects were without hope. And still he 
said that "life was sweet" O marvd of all marvels, 
now could that life be sweet ! 

Aided by a beautiful patience and resignaticm the lamp 
^ the mind bunied with a steady brightnesSi fed by his 
T a 
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daily studies. In the winters, however, the diseased limb 
gave him prolonged agony, and in the autumn <A. 1872, 
to avoid the mondis of torture that lay before him, he 
had himself put in the railway and sent ofi^ in his bed, 
to Edinburgh, slee|Mng in a waiting-room on the way. 
Thoie was no one to attend him, but he trusted, not 
vainly, to the humanity of strangers. Just about the same 
time your lordship went northwards also, with many 
friends, to enjoy the noble scenery, and the excitement 
of noble sport. My poor cripple got to Edinburgh, got 
a glimpse of Scott's monum^it and the Athenian pillars, 
and submittcfd himself to the surgeons. They rendered 
him the best di services, for they ended his pains for ever. 

So I am to get no mOre of those wonderfully brave 
and cheerful letters that were written from the little bed 
on wheels. I miss them for the lessons they quite un« 
consciously conveyed. He fancied that he was the 
learner, poor lad I and I the teacher, whereas it was 
altogedier the other way. He made me feel what a 
blessing it is, even from the purely intellectual pdnt of 
view, to be able to get out of bed after the night's rest, 
and go from one room to another. He made me under- 
stand the value of every liberty and every power, whilst 
at the same time he taught me to bear more patiently 
every limit, and inconvenience, and restriction. 

In comparing his letters with yOurs I have been 
struck by one reflection predominantly, which is, the 
entire absence of class-sentiment in both of you. No- 
body, not in the secret, could guess that one set of 
letters came from a palace and the other set from a 
poor miner's cottage ; and even to me, who do not see 
die habitations except by an. effort of the memory or 
imagination, there is nothing to recall the immensity of 
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the social distance that separated mjr two frii^dly and 
welcome correspondents. It is c^ear, c^ course, that one 
of them had enjoyed greater advantages dian the other, 
but neither wrote from the point oC view which marks 
his caste or class. It was my habit to write to you, and 
to him, exactly in the same tone, yet this was not felt to 
be unsuitable by either. 

Is it not that the love and pursuit- of culture lead eadi 
of us out of his class, and that class-views oi any kind, 
whether of the aristocracy, or of the middle class, or of 
the people, inevitably narrow the mind and hinder it 
from receiving pure truth ? Have you, ever known any 
persbn who lived habitually in the notions of a caste^ high 
or low, without incapacitating himself in a greater or less 
degree for breadth and delicacy of perception ? It seems 
to me that the largest and best. minds, although they have 
been born and nurtured ii^ this caste or that, and may 
continue to conform externally to its custopis^ always 
emancipate themselves from it intellectually, giid arrive 
at a sort of neutral region, where t^ie. light is. colourless, 
and clear, and equal, like plain daylight out of doors. So 
soon as we attain the forgetful^ess of self, and become 
absorbed in our pursuits for their own sakes, the feetiiig 
of caste drops ofif from us. It was not a mark of cultute 
in Tycho Brahe, but rather of the imperfections of Ws 
culture, that he felt so strongly the difficulty of concilia- 
ting scientific pursuits with the obligations of noble birth, 
and began his public discourses on astronomy by telling 
his audience that the work was ill-s^ited to his social 
position— hesitating, too, even about authorship from a 
dread of social degradation. And to take an instance 
from the opposite extreme of human society, Rd>ert 
Bums betrayed the same imp^eption of culturse ioi ius 
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dedicadon to the members of the Caledonian Hunt, when 
he spoke of his '^hqpest rusticity,** and told the gentlfe- 
folks that he was ^\ bred to the plough, and independent" 
Both of these men had been unfavourably situated for the 
h^hest culture, the one by the ignorance of his epoch 
the other by the %notance of his class; hence this uneasi- 
ness about themselves and their social position. Shelley- 
said of Byron, "The canker of aristocracy wants to be 
cut out;" and he did n<k say this from die point of view 
of a democrat, for Shelley was not predsely a democrat, 
but from the l^oadiy human point of view, on whidi 
tiie finest intdlects like to take their stand SheHey per- 
ceived that Bjrron's aristocracy narrowed him, and made 
his sympathies less catholic than they might have be^ 
nor can there be any doubt of the accuracy of this esti- 
mate of Shelle/s ; if a doubt existed it would be removed 
by Byron's alteftiative for a poet, " solitude, or high Ufe." 
Another man of genius, whose loss we have recently 
deplored, was narrowed by his antipathy to the aristo- 
cratic spirit, though it is necessary to add, in justice, that 
it did not prevent him from valuing the friendship of 
noblemen whom he esteemed. The works of Charles 
D^ens would have been more acctirate as pictures of 
English life, certainly more comprehensively accurate, if 
he could have felt frw the aristocracy that hearty and 
loving sympathy which he felt for the middle classes; and 
the people. But the nartowness of Dickens is more 
excusable than that of Byron, because a kindly heart 
more easily enters into the feelings of those whom it 
can often pity than of those who appear to be lifted 
above pity (though this is nothing but an appearance) 
and also because it is the habit of aristocracies to repel 
luck sympathy by their manners, which the poor do not 
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I bave often thought that a sign c^ aristocratic narrow- 
ness in many Ei^lish authors, including some of the most 
popular airthors of the day, is ^e way they speak of 
diopkeepers. This may be due to simple ignorance ; 
but if so, it b ignorance that might be easily avoided. 
Happify for our convenience there are a great many 
shopkeepers in England, so that there is no lack of the 
mal^als ibr study ; but our novelists appear to consider 
this important class of EngUdnnen as unworthy of any 
jpAtie^t and serious portraiture. You may remember Mr. 
Anthony TroUope's ^Struggles of Brown, Jones, and 
Robtnabn," which appeared in the Comhill Magazine, 
under Tfaadieray's editorship. Hiat was an extreme 
instance <^ the way the dass is treated in our literature : 
and then in poetry we have some disdainful verses of Mr. 
Tennyson's. It nuiy be presumed that there is material 
for grave and respectful treatment of this eoUensive class, 
bpt Qur poets and novelists do not seem to have dis- 
covered, or sought to discover, the secret of that treat- 
ment The intensity of the pr^udices of caste prevents 
them from seeing any possibility of true gentleman* 
hqod in a draper or a groo^, and blinds them to the 
esthetic beauty or grandeur which' may be as perfectly 
compatible with what is disdainfully called '^counto*- 
jumping " as it is admitted to be widi the jumping of 
five-baned ^tes. 

The same caste prejudices have often kept the entire 
mass ol the upper classes in ignorance of most valu* 
abl^ and impcortant branches of knowledge. The poor 
have been ^orant, yet never prqud of their ignorance 5 
the ignorance ^t men are proud of belongs to caste 
always, not always to what wiq should call ui aristo- 
g^tic caste^ but to the caate^eehng in one dass «t 
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another. The pride of the feudal baron in being totally 
illiterate amounted to self-ex<^usion fhwi all iatellectuid 
culturei and we inay. still find living instances of partial 
selfrexclusion from culture, of which pride is the only 
motive. There are people who pass their time in what 
are considered amusements (that do not amuse), becai^se 
it seems to them a moi% gentlemanly sort of life than 
the deyotion to $ome great and worthy pursuit which 
would have given the keenest zest and relish to dieir 
whole existence (besides making them useful memb^s 
of society, which th^y are not), but which happens to 
be tabooed for them by the prejudices of their caste. 
There are many studies, in themselves noble and useful, 
that a man of good family cannot follow with the eatnest- 
ness and the sacrifice of time necessary to success in 
them, without incurring the disa^[»:obation of his friends. 
If this di^2^)robation were visited on the breaker of 
caste-regulations because he ni^glected^some other cul 
ture, there would still be something reasonable in it ; but 
this is not the case. The caste-regulation forbids tho 
most h(N30urable and instructive labour when it does 
not forbid the most unprofitable idleness, the most utt^ 
throwing away of ^^uable time and faculty. Tycho 
Brahe feared to lose caste in becoming the most illus- 
trious astronomer, of his time; but he would have 
had no such apprehension, nor any ground for such 
apprehension, if instead of being impelted to noble woik 
by a high intellectual instinct, he had been .ibipelled 
by meaner passions to unlimited self-indulgence. Even 
in our own day these prejudices )sire still strong enough, 
or have been ucdl very lately^ to keep our upper dasses 
in great darkness ab<^t natural knowledge of all kinds, 
uid lA^outks application tothe ftrts^ of Ufo How^eW 
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gentlemen have been taught to dmw accurately, and how 
few are accurately acquainted with the great practical 
inventions oi the age i The caste-sentim^it does not, 
in these days, keep them ignorant of literature, but ! 
keeps them ignorant of things. A friend who had a 
strong constructive and experimental turn, told me that, 
as a rule, he found gentlemen less capable of entering 
into his ideas than common joiners and blacksmiths, 
because these humble workmen, fi:om their habit of 
dealing with matter, had acquired some experience of 
its nature. For my own part, I have often been amazed 
by the difficulty of making something clear to a classi- 
cally educated gentleman which any intelligent mechanic 
would have seen to the bottom, and all round, after five 
or six minutes of explanation. There is a certain French 
nobleman whose ignorance I have frequent opportunities 
of fathoming, always with fresh astonishment at the 
depths of it, and I dedare that he knows no more about 
the properties of stone, and timber, and metal, than if 
he were a cherub in the clouds of heaven ) 

But there is some^ting in caste-sentiment even more 
prejudicial to culture than ignorance itself, and that is 
the affectation of strong preferences for certain branches 
of knowledge in which people are not seriously interested. 
There is nothing which people will not pretend to like, 
if a liking for it is supposed to be one of the marks and 
indications of gentility. There has been an immense 
amount of this kind of affectation in regard to classical 
scholarship, and we know for a certainty that it is affecta- 
tion whenever people are loud in their praise of classical 
auth<»rs whom they nevar take the trouble to read. It 
mayJiare happoMd to you, as it has happened to me 
fixmi time to time, to hear men affirm the absohite 
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necessity of classical reading to disdncticm of tfaot^t 
and manner^ and yet to be aware at the same time, from 
dose observation of their habits, that those veiy men 
entirely neglected the sources of that culture in which 
they professed such earnest faith. The explanation is» 
that as classical accomplishments are conodered to be 
one of the evidences of gentility, i/dioever speaks loudly 
in their finvour affirms that he has the tastes and pre- 
ferences of a gentleman. It is like professing the 
fashionable rehgLon, or belonging to an aristocratic 
shade of opinion in poHtics. I have n<^ a doubt that 
all affectations of this kind are injurious to genuine 
culture, for genuine culture requires sincerity of interest 
before everything, and the fashionable affectations, so far 
from attracting sincere men to the departments of learn- 
ing which happen to \>t d la mode^ positively drive them 
away, just as many have become Nonconformists be* 
cause the established religion was considered necessaiy 
to gentility, who might have remained contented with its 
ordinances as a simple discipline for their souls. 

I dislike the interference of genteel notions in our 
studies for ai^her reason. They deprive such culture 
as we may get from them, of one of the most precious 
res^lts (^ culture, the enlai^ement c^ our sympathy for 
others. If we encourage ourselves in the pride of 
scholarly caste, so ^ as to imagine that we who have 
made Latin verses are above comparison with all who 
have never exercised their ingenuity in that particular 
way, we are not likely to give due and serious attention 
to the ideas of peo{4e whom we are pleased to consider 
uneducated ; and yet it may happen that these people 
are sometimes our intellectual supeiiors, and diat thdr 
ideas concern us very cloisely^ But this is only half the 
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trUL, The consciousness of our contempt embitters the 
feeHngs of mtn in other casties, and prevents them from 
accepting our guidance when it might be of the greatest 
practical utility to them. I may mention Robert Bums 
as an instance of a man 6i genius turbo would have been 
happier and moie fortunate if he had felt no barrier of 
separation between himself and the culture of his time. 
Hia poetr> is as good rustic poetry as the best that has 
come down to us from antiquity, and instead of feeling 
towards the poets of times past the kind of soreness which 
a parvenu feels towards fiEunilies of ancient descent, he 
ought rather to have rejoiced in the consciousness that 
he was thdr true and legitimate successor, as the clergy 
of an authentic Church feel themselves to be successors 
and representatives of saints and apostles who are 
gathered to their everlastmg rest. But poor Bums knew 
that in an age when what is called sdbolarship gave all 
who had acquired it a right to lock, down upon poets 
who had only genius as the ill^timate o^ipring of 
nature, his position had not that scdidity which belonged 
to the scholarly caste, and the result was a perpetual 
uneasiness whicJi broke out in frequent d^anoe* 

" There's ither poets, much your betters, 
Far seen in Greek, deep men o* letten^ 
Hae thought they had ensiir'd their dc^ton 

A' future ages ; 
New moths deform in shapeless tatters^ 
Their unkfumm pages. ** 

And again, in another poem — 

** A set o* dun, conceited hashes 
Confose their brains in college daMes I 
Tl^gang in sHrks^ andcowumU asta^ 

Plain truth to speak ; 
Aii syne they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint 0* Greeks 
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It was the influence of caste that made Bums write m 
this way, and how unjust it was every modem reader 
knows. The great majority of po^s have been well- 
educated men, and instead of ganging into college like 
stirks and coming out like asses, they have, as a rule, 
improved their poetic foculty by an acquaintance with 
the masterpieces of their art Yet Bums is not to be 
blamed for this injustice ; he sneered at Greek because 
Qredc was the mark of a disdainful and excluave caste, 
but he never sneered at French or Italian. He had no 
s<»eness against culture for its own sake; it was the 
pride of caste liiat galled him. 

How surely the wonderM class-instinct guided the 
aristocraqr to the kind of learning likely to be the most 
effectual barrier agaikist fdlowship with the mercantile 
classes and the people 1 The usdessness of Greek in 
industry and comm^ce was a guarantee that those who 
bad to earn their bread would never find time to master 
it^ and even die strange difficult look of the alphabet 
(though in reality the alphabet was a gate of gossamer), 
ensured a degiee of awful veneration for those initiated 
into its mysteries. Then the habit our forefathers had 
of quoting Latin and Greek to keep the ignorant in their 
places, was a strong defensive weapon of their caste, and 
they used- it without scruple. Every year removes this 
passion for exclusiveness farther and farther into the 
past ; every year makes learning of every kind less avail- 
able as the armoiu: of a class, and less to be relied upon 
as a means of social advancement and consideration. 
Ilndeed, we hfaye already reached a condition which is 
drawing back many members of the aristocracy to a 
state of feeling about intellectual culture resembling that 
of their forefathers in the middle ages. The old bar- 
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•barian feeling has revived of late, a feeling which (if it 
w^te self-conscious enough) might find expression in 
some such words as these : — 

"It is not by learning and genius that we can hold 
the highest place, but by the dazzling. exhibition of ex- 
ternal splendour in those costly pleasures which are the 
plainest evidence of our power. Let us have beautiful 
equipages on the land, beautifiil yachts upon the sea; 
kt our recreations be public and expensive, that the 
people may not easily lose sight of us, and may know 
tiiat there is a gulf of difference between our life and 
theirs. Why should we toil at books that the poorest 
students read, we who have lordly pastimes for every 
month in the year? To be able to revel immensely in 
pleasures which those below us taste rarely or not at 
all, this is the best evidence of our superiority. So 
let us take them magnificently, like English princes 
and lords.** 

Even the invention of railways has produced the 
entirely unforeseen result of a return in the direction of 
barbarism. If there is one thing which distinguishes 
civilization it is fixity of residence ; and it is essential to 
the tranquil following of serious intellectual purposes 
that the student should remain for many months of the 
year in his own library or laboratory, surrounded by all 
his implements of culture. But there are people of the 
highest rank in the England of to-day whose existence is 
as much nomadic as that of Red Indians in the reserved 
territories of North America. You cannot ascertain their 
whereabouts without consulting the most recent news- 
paper. Their life may be quite accurately described as a 
return, on a scale of unprecedented splendour and com- 
fort, to the life of tribes in that stage of human develop- 
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ment which is known as the period of the chase. They, 
migrate from one hunting-ground to another as the dimi- 
nution of the game impels them. Their residences, vast 
and substantial as they are, serve only as tents and 
wigwams. The existence of a monk in the cloister, of a 
prisoner in a fortress, is more favourable to the intellect 
tiian theirs. 

And yet, notwithstanding these re-appearances of the 
savage nature at the very summit of modem civilization, 
the life of a great English nobleman of to-day commands 
so much of what the intellectual know to be truly de> 
sirable, that it seems as if only a little firmness of reso- 
lution were needed to make all advantages his owa 
Surrounded by every aid, and having all gates open, he 
sees the paths of knowledge converging towards him Uke 
railways to some rich central city. He has but to choose 
his route, and travel along it with the least possible 
hindrance firom every kind of friction, in the society of 
the best companions, and sored by the most perfectly- 
trained attendants. Might not our lords be like those 
brilliant peers who shone like intellectual stars around 
the throne of Elizabeth, and our ladies like that great 
lady of whom said a learned Italian, ''che non vi 
aveva altra dama al mondo che la par^ggiasse nella 
cognizione delle arti e nella hotizia delle sdenze e 
delle lingue,'' wherefore he called her boldly, in the 
^ithusiasm of his admirationi ^^grande anfitriU^ Diamt 
numi (kila terral*^ 
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LETTER II. 

TO AN ENGLISH DSMOCRAT. 

The Ebenl and illiberal spirit of anstocracj— The desire to draw a 
line — Substitution of external limitations for realities — ^The high 
life of nature — ^Value of gentlemen in a State — Odiousness of the 
narrow class-spirit — Julian Fane^— Perfect knighthood — ^Demo- 
crades intolerant of dignity—Tendency of democracies to fix one 
uniform type of manners — ^That type not a high one — ^A de- 
scriptive anecdote — Knowledge and taste reveal themselves in 
manners— Dr. Arnold on the absence of gentlemen in France 
and Italy — Absence of a class with traditional good manners — 
Language defiled by the rulgarity of popular taste-^Influence of 
aristocratic opinion limited, that of democratic opinion universal 
— Want of elevation in the French bourgeoisie— ^"^mX. of the 
provincial democracy — Spirit of the Parisian democracy — Senti- 
ments and acts of the Communards — Romantic feeling towards 
the past— Hope9 for liberal culture in the democratic idea-^ 
Aristocracies think too much of persons and positions^-^^That we 
ought to forget persons and aj^ly our minds to things, and 
phenomena, and ideas. 

All you say against the narrowness of the suristocratic 
spirit is true and to the point ; but I think that you and 
3rour party are apt to confound togedier two states of 
feeling which are essentially distinct from each othet 
There is an illiberal spirit of aristocracy, and there is 
^Iso a liberal one. llie illiberal spirit does not desire to 
improve itself, having a full and firm belief in its own 
absolute perfection ; its sole anxiety is to exclude others, 
to draw a circular line, the smaller the better, provided 
always that it gets inside and can keep the millions out 
We see this spirit, not only in reference to birth, but in 
even fuller activity with regard to education and employ- 
ment^in the preference for certain schools andcollege% 
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for dass reasons, without regard to the quality of the 
teaching— in the contempt for all professions but two or 
three, without regard to the inherent baseness or nobUity 
of the work that has to be done in t)iem : so that the 
question asked by persons of this temper is not whether 
a man has been well trained in his youth, but if he has 
been to Eton and Oxford ; not whether he is honourably 
laborious in his manhood, but whether he belongs to the 
Bar, or the Army, or the Church. This spirit is evil in 
its influence, because it substitutes external limitations 
for the realities of the intellect and the soul, and makes 
those realities themselves of no account wherever its 
traditions jH'evail. This spirit cares nothing for culture, 
nothing for excellence, nothing for the superiorities that 
make men truly great ; all it cares for is to have reserved 
seats in the great assemblage of the world. Whatever 
you do, in fairness and honesty, against this evil and 
inhuman spirit of aristocracy, the best minds of this 
age approve ; but there is another spirit of aristocracy 
which does not alwa3rs receive the Purest treatment at 
your hands, and which ought to be resolutely defended 
against you. 

There is really, in nature, such a thmg as high life. 
There is really, in nature, a difference between the life 
of a gentleman who has culture, and fine bodily health, 
and independence, and the life of a Sheffield dry-grinder 
who cannot have any one of these three things. It is a 
good and not a bad sign of the state of popular intelli- 
gence when the people does not wilfully siut its eyes to 
the differences of condition amongst men, and when 
those who have the opportunity cf leading what is truly 
the high life accept its discipline joyfully and have a just 
pride in keeping themselves up to their ideal. A life of 
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health, of sound morality, of disinterested intellectual 
activity, of freedom from petty cares, is higher than a 
life of disease, and vice, and stupidity, and sordid 
anxiety. I maintain that it is right and wise in a nation 
to set before itself the highest attainable ideal of human 
life as the existence of the complete gentleman, and that 
an envious democracy, instead of rendering a service to 
itself, does exactly the contrary when it cannot endure 
and will not tolerate the presence of high-spirited gentle- 
men in the State. There are things in this world that it 
is right to hate, that we are the better for hating with all 
our hearts ; and one of the things that I hate most, and 
with most reason, is the narrow class-spirit when it sets 
itself against the great interests of mankind. It is 
odious in the narrow-minded, pompous, selfish, pitiless 
aristocrat who thinks that the sons of the people were 
made by Almighty God to be his lacqueys and their 
daughters to be his mistresses ; it is odious also, to thef 
full as odious, in the narrow-minded, envious democrat 
who cannot bear to see any elegance of living, or grace 
of manner, or culture of mind above the range of his 
own capacity or his own purse. 

Let me recommend to your consideration the following 
words, written by one young nobleman about another 
young nobleman, and reminding us, as we much need 
to be reminded, that life may be not only honest and 
vigorous, but also noble and beautiftd. Robert Lytton 
says of Julian Fane — 

"He was, I think, the most graceful and accom- 
plished gentleman of the generation he adorned, and 
by this generation, at least, appropriate place should 
be reserved for the memory of a man in whose 
character the most universal sympathy with all the 

u 
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inteQectual culture of his age was united to a refinement 
of social fonn, and a perfection of personal grace, which, 
in spite of all its intellectual culture, the age is sadly in 
want of. There is an artistry of life as well as of 
literature, and the perfect knighthood of Sidney is no 
less precious to the world than the genius of Spenser.** 
It is just this "perfect knighthood" that an envious 
democracy sneers at and puts down. I do not say that 
all democracies are necessarily envious, but they often 
are so, especially when they first assert themselves, and 
whilst in that temper they are very willing to ostracise 
gentlemen, or compel them to adopt bad manners. I 
have some hopes that the democracies of the fixture may 
be taught by authors and artists to appreciate natural 
gentlemanhood ; but so far as we know them hitherto 
they seem intolerant of dignity, and disposed to attribute 
it (very unjustly) to individual self-conceit The person- 
ages most popular in democratic countries are often 
remarkably deficient in dignity, and liked the ^better for 
the want of it, whilst if on the positive side they can 
display occasional coarseness they become more popular 
stiH. Then I should say, that although democratic feeling 
raises the lower classes and increases their self-respect, 
which is indeed one of the greatest imaginable benefits 
to a nation, it has a tendency to fix one uniform type of 
behaviour and of thought as the sole type in conformity 
with what is accepted for "common sense," and that 
type can scarcely, in the nature of things, be a very 
elevated one. I have been much struck, in France, by 
the prevalence of what may be not inaccurately defined 
as the commercial traveller type, even in classes where 
you would scarcely expect to meet with it. One little 
descriptive anecdote will illustrate what I mean. Having 
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been invited to a stag-hunt in the Cdte d'Or, I sat down 
to dtjeuner with the sportsmen in a good country-house 
or (Mteau (it was an old place with four towers), and 
in the midst of the meal in came a man smoking a cigar. 
After a bow to the ladies he declined to eat anything, 
and took a chair a little apart, but just opposite me. He 
resumed his hat and went on smoking with a sansghu 
that rather surprised me under the circumstances. He 
put one arm on the side-board : the hand hung down, and 
I perceived that it was dirty (so was the shirt), and that 
. the nails had edges of ebony. On his chin there was a 
black stubble of two days' growth. He talked very 
loudly, and his dress and manners were exactly those of a 
bagman just arrived at his inn. Who and what could the 
man be ? I learned afterwards that he had begun life as 
a distinguished pupil of the Ecole PolytechniquCy that since 
then he had distinguished himself as an officer of artil- 
lery and had won the Legion of Honour on the field of 
battle, that he belonged to one of the principal families 
in the neighbourhood, and had nearly 2,000/. a year fi-om 
landed property. Now, it may be a good thing for the 
rouglis at the bottom of the social scale to level up to 
the bagman-ideal, but it does seem rather a pity (does 
it not?) that a bom gentleman of more than common 
bravery and ability should level down to it. And it is 
here that lies the principal objection to democracy from 
the point of view of culture, that its notion of life and 
manners is a uniform notion, not admitting much variety 
of classes, and not allowing the high development of 
graceful and accomplished humanity in any class which 
an aristocracy does at least encourage in one class, 
though it may be numerically a small class. I have 
not foigotten what Saint-Simon and La Bruy^re have 
u 2 
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testified about the ignorance of the old noblesse. Saint- 
Simon said that they were fit for nothing but fighting, 
and only qualified for promotion even in the army by 
seniority ; that the rest of their time was passed in " the 
most deadly usdessness, the consequence of their indo- 
lence and distaste for all instruction." I am sure that 
my modem artillery captain, notwithstanding his bad 
manners, knew more than any of his forefathers; but 
where was his ''perfect knighthood?" And we easily 
forget '' how much talent runs into manners," as Emerson 
says. From the artistic and poetical point of view, 
behaviour is an expression of knowledge and taste and 
feeling in combination, as clear and legible as literature 
or painting, so that when the behaviour is coarse and 
unbecoming we know that the perceptions cannot be 
delicate, whatever may have been learned at school. 
When Dr. Arnold travelled on the Continent, nothing 
struck him more than the absence of gentlemen. "We 
see no gentlemen anywhere," he writes firom Italy. 
From France he writes: "Again I have been struck 
with the total absence of all gentlemen, and of all 
persons of the education and feelings of gentlemen." 
Now, although Dr. Arnold spoke merely from the ex- 
perience of a tourist, and was perhaps not quite com- 
petent to judge of Frenchmen and Italians otherwise 
than from externals, still there was much truth in his 
observation. It was not quite absolutely true. I have 
known two or three Italian officers, and one Savoyard 
nobleman, and a Frenchman here and there, who were 
as perfect gentlemen as any to be found in England, bif 
they were isolated like poets, and were in fact poets it 
behaviour and self-discipline. The plain truth is, thai 
there is no distinct class in France maintaming good 
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manners as a tradition common to all its members ; and 
this seems to be the inevitable defect of a democracy. 
It may be observed, further, that language itself is 
defiled by the vulgarity of the popular taste ; that expres- 
sions are used continually, even by the upper middle 
class, which it is impossible to print, and which are too 
grossly indecent to find a place even in the dictionaries ; 
that respectable men, having become insensible to the 
meaning of these expressions fi-om hearing them used 
without intention, employ them constantly from habit, 
as they decorate their speech with oaths, whilst only 
purists refrain from them altogether. 

An aristocracy may be very narrow and intolerant, 
but it can only exclude frotti its own pale, whereas when 
a democracy is intolerant it excludes from all human 
intercourse. Our own aristocracy, as a class, rejects 
Dissenters, and artists, and men of science, but they 
flourish quite happily outside of it Now try to picture 
to yourself a great democracy having the same prejudices, 
who could get out of the democracy ? All aristocracies 
are intolerant with reference, I will not say to religion, 
but, more accurately, with reference to the outward forms 
of religion, and yet this aristocratic intolerance has not 
prevented the development of religious liberty, because 
the lower classes were not strictly bound by the customs 
of the nobility and gentry. The unwritten law appears 
tp be that members of an aristocracy shall conform 
cither to what is actually the State Church or to what 
has been the State Church at some former period of the 
national^ history. Although England is a Protestant 
country, an English gentleman does not lose caste when 
he joins the Roman Catholic communion ; but he loses 
caste when he becomes a Dissenter. The influence of 
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this caste-law in keeping the upper classes within the 
Churches of England and of Rome has no doubt been 
very considerable, but its influence on the nation generally 
has been incomparably less considerable than that of 
some equally decided social rule in the entire mind of 
a democracy. Had this rule of conformity to the 
religion of the State been that of the English democracy^ 
religious liberty would have been extinguished through- 
out the length and breadth of England. I say that 
the customs and convictions of a democracy are more 
dangerous to intellectual liberty than those of an aristo- 
cracy, because, in matters of custom, the gentry rule only 
within their own park-palings, whereas the people, when 
power resides with them, rule wherever the breezes blow. 
A democracy that dislikes refinement and good manners 
can drive men of culture into solitude, and make morbid 
hermits of the very persons who ought to be the lights 
and leaders of humanity. It can cut short the traditions 
of good-breeding, the traditions of polite learning, the 
traditions of thoughtful leisure, and reduce the various 
national types of character to one type, that of the cont" 
miS'Voya^eur, All men of refined sentiment in modem 
France lament the want of elevation in the bourgeoisie* 
They read nothing, they learn nothing, they think of 
nothing but money and the satisfaction of their appetites. 
There are exceptions, of course, but the tone of the class 
is mean and low, and devoid of natural dignity or noble 
aspiration. Their ignorance passes belief, and is accom- 
panied by an absolute self-satisfaction. '* La fin de la 
bourgeoisie," says an eminent French author, "com- 
mence parccqu'elle a les sentiments de la populace. Je 
ne vois • pas qu'elle lise d'autres joumaux, qu'elle se 
rdgale d'une musique diffdrente, qu'elle ait des plaisirs 
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plus ^ev^. Chez I'une comme chez Fautre, c'est le mtoie 
amour de Targent, le m^me respect du &it accomj^ le 
m^me besoin d*idoles pour les ddtruire, la m^me haine 
de toute supdriorit^, le m^me esprit de d^iigrement, la 
m^me crasse ignorance 1 " M. Renan also complains that 
during the Second Empire the country sank deeper and 
deeper into vulgarity, foigetting its past histoiy and its 
noble enthusiasms. '* Talk to the peasant, to the socialist 
of the International, of France, of her past history, of her 
genius, he will not understand you. Military honour 
seems madness to him ; the taste for great things, the 
gloiy of the mind, are vain dreams ; money spent for art 
and science is money thrown away foolishly. Such is the 
provincial spirit.'' And if this is the provincial spirit, what 
is the spirit of the metropolitan democracy? Is it not 
clearly known to us by its acts ? It had the opportunity, 
tmder the Commune, of showing the world how ten- 
derly it cared for the monuments of national history, how 
anxious it was for the preservation of noble architecture, 
of great libraries, of pictures that can never be replaced. 
Whatever may have been our illusions about the character 
of the Parisian democracy, we know it very accmrately 
now. To say that it is brutal would be an inadequate use 
of language, for the brutes are only indifferent to history 
and civilization, not hostile to them. So far as it is 
possible for us to understand the temper of that demo- 
cracy, it appears to cherish an active and intense hatred 
for every conceivable kind of superiority, and an instinc- 
tive eagerness to abolish the past; or, as that is not 
possible, since the past will always have bcm in spite 
of it, then at least to efface all visible memorials and 
destroy the bequests of all preceding generations. If 
anyone had afhrmed, before the fall of Louis Napoleon, 
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that the democratic spirit was capable of setting fire to 
the Louvre and the national archives and libraries, of 
deliberately planning the destruction of all those mag- 
nificent edifices, ecclesiastical and civil, which were the 
glory of France and the delight of Europe, we should 
have attributed such an assertion to the exaggerations 
of reactionary fears. But since the year 1870 we do 
not speculate about the democratic temper in its in- 
tensest expression; we have seen it at work, and we 
know it. We know that every beautiful building, eveiy 
precious manuscript and picture, has to be protected 
against the noxious swarm of Communards as a sea- 
jetty against the Pholas and the Teredo. 

Compare this temper with that of a Marquis of Hert- 
ford, a Duke of Devonshire, a Due de Luynes ! True 
guardians of the means of culture, these men have given 
splendid hospitality to the great authors and artists ol 
past times, by keeping their works for the future with 
tender and reverent care. Nor has this function of high 
stewardship ever been more nobly exercised than it is 
to-day by that true knight and gentleman. Sir Richard 
Wallace. Think of the difference between this great- 
hearted guardian of priceless treasures, keeping them 
for the people, for civilization, and a base-spirited Com- 
munard setting fire to the library of the Louvre. 

The ultra-democratic spirit is hostile to culture, from 
its hatred of all delicate and romantic sentiment, from its 
scorn of the tenderer and finer feelings of our nature, 
and especially from its brutish incapacity to comprehend 
the needs of the higher life. If it had its way we should 
be compelled by public opinion to cast all the records of 
our ancestors, and the shields they wore in battle, into the 
foul waters of an eternal Lethe. The intolerance of the 
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sentiment of birthy that noble sentiment which has ani- 
mated so many hearts with heroism, and uiged them to 
deeds of honour, associated as it is with a cynical dis- 
belief in the existence of female virtue,' is one of the 
commonest signs of this evil spirit of detraction. It is 
closely connected with an ungrateful indifference towards 
all that our forefathers have done to make civilization 
possible for us. Now, although the intellectual spirit 
studies the past critically, and does not accept history as 
a legend is accepted by the credulous, still the intel- 
lectual spirit has a deep respect for all that is noble in 
the past, and would preserve the record of it for ever. 
Can you not imagine, have you not actually seen, the 
heu: of some ancient house who shares to the full the 
culture and aspirations of the age in which we live, and 
who nevertheless preserves, with pious reverence, the 
towers his forefathers built on the ancestral earth, and 
the oaks they planted, and the shields that were carved 
on the tombs where the knights and their ladies rest? 
Be sure that a right understanding of the present is com- 
patible with a right and reverent understanding of the 
past, and that, although we may closely question histoiy 
and tradition, no longer with child-like faith, still the 
spirit of true culture would never efface their vestiges. 
It was not Michelet, not Renan, not Hugo, who set 
fire to the Palace of Justice and imperilled the Sainte- 
Chapelle. 

And yet, notwithstanding all these vices and excesses 
of the democratic spirit, notwithstanding the meanness 
of the middle classes and the violence of the mob, there 

^ The association between the two is this. If 70a believe that 
joa are descended from a distinguished ancestor, yOtt are simple 
flBovgh to believe in his wife's fidelity. 
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is one all-powerful reason why our best hopes f<^ the 
liberal culture of the intellect are centred in the demo> 
cratic idea. The reason is, that aristocracies think too 
much of persons and positions to weigh facts and opinions 
justly. In an aristocratic society it b thought unbecoming 
to state your views in their full f(^ce in the presence of 
any social superior. If you state them at all you must 
soften them to suit the occasion, ox you will be a sinner 
against good-breeding. Observe how timid and acqui- 
escent the ordinary Englishman becomes in the presence 
of a lord. No right-DEiinded person likes to be thought 
impudent, and where the tone of society refers every^ 
thing to position, you are considered impudent when you 
foiget your station. But what has my station to do with 
the truths the intellect perceives, that lie entirely outside of 
me ? From the intellectual point of view, it is a necessary 
virtue to forget your station, to forget yourself entirely, 
and to think of the subject only, in a manner perfectly 
disinterested. Anonymous journalism was a device to 
escape from that continual reference to the rank and 
fortune of the speaker which is an inveterate habit in all 
aristocratic communities. A young man without title 
or estate knows that he would not be listened to in 
the presence of his social superiors, so he holds his 
tongue in society and relieves himself by an article in 
the Times. The ammymous newspapers and reviews are 
a necessity in an aristocratic community, for they are the 
only means of attracting attention to facts and opinions 
without attracting it to yourself, the only way of escaping 
the personal question, ''Who and what are you, that you 
venture to speak so plainly, and where is your stake in 
the country ?* 
The democratic idea, by its theoretic equality amongit 
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men, affords an almost complete relief from this impedi- 
ment to intellectual conversation. The theory of equality 
is good, because it negatives the interference of rank and 
wealth in matters that appertain to the intellect or to 
the moral sense. It may even go one step farther with 
advantage, and ignore intellectual authority also. The 
perfection of the intellectual spirit is the entire forgetful- 
ness of persons, in the application of the whole power of 
the mind to things, and phenomena, and ideas. Not to 
mind whether the speaker is of noble or humble birth, 
rich or poor; this indeed is much, but we ought-to attain 
a like indifference to the authority of the most splendid 
reputation. " Every great advance in natural know- 
ledge," says Professor Huxley, *^ has involved the absolute 
rejection of authority, the cherishing of the keenest scep- 
ticism, the annihilation of the spnit of blind faith ; and 
the most ardent votary of science holds his firmest con- 
victions, not because the men he most venerates hold 
them, not because their verity is testified by portents and 
wonders, but because his experience teaches him that 
whenever he chooses to bring these convictions into 
contact with their primary source. Nature — ^whenever he 
thinks fit to test them by appealing to experiment and to 
observation-^Natoie wQl confirm them.** 
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TO A LADT WHO DOUBTED THE RXAUTY OF IMTBLLBCTUAL 

FRIENDSHIPS. 

That intellectual friendships are in their nature temporaiji when 
there is no basis of feeling to support them — ^Their freshnesi 
soon disappears — Danger of satiety— Tempcffary acquaintances 
— Succession in friendships— Free communication of intellectual 
results— Friendships between ripe and immature men — Rem- 
brandt and Hoogstraten — Tradition transmitted through these 
friendships. 

I HEARTILY agree with you so fax as this, that intellectual 
relations will not sustain friendship for very long, unless 
there is also some basis of feeling to sustain it And 
still there is a certain reality in the friendships of. the in- 
tellect whilst they last, and they are remembered grate- 
fully for their profit when in the course of nature they 
have ceased. We may wisely contract them, and blame- 
lessly dissolve them when the occasion that created them 
has gone by. They are like business partnerships, con- 
tracted from motives of interest, and requiring integriQf 
I abcve all things, with mutual respect and consideratimi, 
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fct not necessarily either affection or the semblance of 
it Since the motive of the intellectual existence is the 
desire to ascertain and communicate truth, a sort of 
positive and negative electricity immediately establishes 
itself between those who want to know and those who 
desire to communicate their knowledge; and the con- 
nection is mutually agreeable until these two flesires are 
satisfied. When this happens, the connection naturally 
ceases ; but the memory of it usually leaves a permanent 
feeling of good- will, and a permanent disposition to 
render services of the same order. This, in brief, is the 
whole philosophy of the subject ; but it may be observed 
farther, that the purely intellectual intercourse which 
often goes by the name of friendship affords excellent 
opportunities for the formation of real friendship, since 
it cannot be long continued without revealing much of 
the whole nature of the associates. 

We do not easily exhaust the mind of another, but we 
easily exhaust what is accessible to us in his mind ; 
and when we have done this, the first benefit of inter- 
course is at an end. Then corhes a feelmg of dulness and 
disappointment, which is full of the bitterest discourage- 
ment to the inexperienced. In maturer life we are so 
#ell prepared for this that it discourages us no longer. 
We know beforehand that the freshness of the mind that 
was new to us will rapidly wear away, that we shall soon 
assimilate the fragment of it which is all that ever can be 
made our own, so we enjoy the freshness whilst it lasts, 
and are even careful of it as a fruiterer is of the bloom 
upon his grapes and plums. It may seem a hard and 
worldly thing to say, but it appears to me that a wise man 
might limit his intercourse with others before there was 
any danger of satiety, as it is wisdom in eating to rise 
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from table with an appetite. Certainly, if the friends 6f 
our intellect live near enough for us to anticipate no per- 
manent separation by mere distance^ if we may expect to 
meet them frequently, to have many opport^unities for a 
more thorough and searching exploration of their minds, 
it is a wise, policy not to exhaust them all at once. With 
the chance, acguaintances we make in travelling, the case 
is altpgetlj.er different ; and this is, no doubt, the reason 
why men are so astonishingly communicative when they 
never expect to see each other any more. You feel 
an intense curiosity about some temporary companion; 
you make many guesses about him ; and to induce him 
to tell you as much as possible in the short time you 
are. likely to be together, you win his confidence by a 
frankness that would perhaps considerably surprise your 
nearest neighbours and relations. This is due to the 
shortness of the opportunity; but with people who 
live in the same place, you will proceed much more 
deliberately. 

Whoever would remain regularly provided with, intel- 
lectual friends, ought to arrange a succession of friend- 
ships, as gardeners do with peas and strawberries, so 
that, whilst some are fully ripe, otliers should be ripening 
to replace them. This doctrine sounds like blasphemy 
against friendship ; but it is not intended to apply to the 
sacred friendship of the heart, which ought to be perma- 
nent like marriage, only to the friendship ,of the head, 
which is of the utmost utility to culture, yet in its nature 
temporary. I know a distinguished Englishman who is 
quite remarkable for the talent with which he arranges 
his intellectual friendships, so as never to be dependent 
on anyone, but always sure of the intercourse he needs, 
both now and in the futiure. He will never be isolated. 
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never without some fi-esh and living interest in humanity. 
It may seem to you that there is a lamentable want of 
fiuth in this ; and I grant at once that a system of this 
kind does presuppose the extinction of the boyish belief 
in the permanence of human relations ; still, it mdkates 
a large-minded confidence in the value of human inter- 
course, an enjoyment of the present, a h(^ for the 
fliture, and a right appreciation di the past 

Nothing is more beautiful in the intellectual life than 
the wilKngnesi <rf all cultivated people — ^unless they 
happen to be accidentally soured by circumstances that 
have made them wretched— ^to communicate to others 
the results of all their toil. It is true that they appa- 
rently lose nothing by the process, and that a rich man 
who gives some portion of hi$ material wealth exercises 
a greater self-denial ; still, when you consider that men 
of culture^ in teaching others, abandon something of 
their relative superiority, and often voluntarily incur 
the tocrifice of what is most predoos to them, Q^^ely^ 
their time, I think you will admit that Aeir readmess in 
this kind of generosity is one of the finest charabteristics 
of highly-developed humanity. Of all intellectual friend- 
ships, none are so beautiful as those which subsist 
between old and ripe men and tiieir youngei: brethren 
m science^ or literature, or art It is by these private 
friendships, even more than by public perfonnance^ that 
the tradition kA sound thinking and great doing is per- 
pettiated fh>m age to age. Hoogstraten, who was a 
pupU of Rembrandt, asked htm many questions, which 
the great master answered thus: — "Try to put Well in 
practice what you .already know ; m so doing you will, 
in good time, discover the hidden things which yK)u now 
mquire about" That answer of Rembrandt's is typical 
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of the maturest teachmg. How trufy friendly it is ; ho^ 
full x>f encomagemJeBt ; how kind in its admission that 
the younger artbt did already know something wotth 
putting into practice ; and yet, at Uie same time, how 
jttdidous in its reserve I Few^ of us have been so ex- 
ceptionally unfortunate ais not to ^xid, in our own age, 
some experienced friend whb has he]|>ed us by pr<ecious 
counsel, never to be forgotten^ We cannot rpnder it in 
kind; but perhaps in the fulness of time it may become 
our noblest duty to aid another as ve have ourselves 
been aided, and to tiannnit to him lui invaluable trea- 
sure, the tradition of the tnt^ectual. life. 



MTTTER IL . 

TQ A TOUNO 6B^TI4UCAN \«r{f , LIVKD. MUCHj IN FASHIONABLE 
1 .,, ; , SOCIETY.. 

; Ooti&i 'dangers to the inteHectutl lif^-^Diffici:^ to mist the Infln. 
enccB of socictgrT^U4in8--'F46h|o9aVib «4a^tion7— Affectatioiis 
of k^o]|r}9dgpyNot easjr to a^c;r(aio what people really know — 
Value o( real knowledge diminished— Some good effects of 
affectationsj^Th^ir bad dOfect on workers— Skill m amixsonents. 

The kind of' life wfakh ^yoa have jbeen leading for the 
last thtee or four yeaxis will always be *valuable to. you as 
a past experience,^ but if the^ intellectual ambiticm you 
confused ta me is quite seriou^ I would venture to 
suggest tiiat there are certain .dsM^gers inithe: continuation 
of yofur present existence ; if altogether uninterrupted* 
Pray do not suspect me of any narrow pr^udice: against 
h'uman mtercoursr, ov of any wish to nudce a hermit of 
you before" your time, but beHeve that: the: iew.ob§er* 
I vations I hdve to make are gnound^d simply on &e 
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desfre tiiat yottf career shocdd' be initiieiy sa&foctorjii'to 
yoard^^ misitiirer Judgment when you will look back 
«pori it after nSfany years. -^ > ;; 

Asi vtik\\ect(xdX ttizxi may g^ into general society i(|uile 
safely if Oiily 1^ can resist its ikfltence upon- his serioo^ 
work; but such re^stanoe is d^colt in maturi^ and 
impossible in yoiith, ' -' * vi 

The sort of iniffuence laoist -to be dreaded ia tfai& 
Society is, and must be/ btoied'upon appearamces, and 
not upon the deepest tealities. It inquires isome degree 
of reality to produce the appferfance, but not ft subt 
stantial r^ty. Gilding is the perfect type Of what Sot 
ciety rec^iiires. A c^tain quantity of QcM is necessaiy 
for the work of the gilder, but a very ittirtll (quaindty, and 
skill in appljring the metal sb'as'ta c6V« a large surface 
is of greater consequence *att the Wdghf Of the; metal 
itself. ■ The mind of a fashionable person 4s a carefiilly 
gilded inind. 

Consider' ifehionabW ediicalibn. iSocJtety impei^attively 
requires an outside kiibwledge <^ many things ; not per- 
mitting the fhmk confession of ignoitoce,t<^hilst ii is yet 
satisfied with a degree of knoWl^d^e diflfering only fi^m 
avowed ignorance in perniitting you'td? be^less siiicere. 
An yomg kdles, wheth"^' ^fted :By iterttire With> any 
musfcd'^cfet of not, ia?^ Compelled to iiky ^at they 
have reamed to play upon the piano; idlybuii^ geri- 
tletnen are compelled to affect to kno# Latin. lii the 
saideS^ytecplibfid opinion 6f Society coiftfids its mem- 
bers tbprtftcMi tb'know ahd apprecii^fe the misttei^eces 
of liteiatmfeand'art. There is,'^ in truth, so much com- 
pulsion of this kind that it is not eaSJ^tcJ laidetteiln what 
pe6plcf'x!o reaMy Wib^'and dfi* abefut^^ttM'tte^ 
yoWtafo*flil»i6bhfldenfett"^'^i^^''-^^^'i^ 4>Dflo3nt.2 ^ , rjr; 
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The inevitmble e£Eect of these afifepUtioBS U to diminish 
the Talue, in Society, xA geouiike knowledge and accom- 
plishment of all kinds. I know a man:^ who is a Latin 
sdiolar ; ;he i& one of the few modems who have really 
learned Latin f but in flishionable so<^ty this brings him 
no distinctioni because we are all supposed to know 
Latin, and the true scholar, when he appear^ cannot be 
distingUisbsd fit)m Ibe multitttde of fiislaonable pretenders 
I know imother man who am draw; there are not many 
men, even am<mgst aitists, who can draw spundly ; yet in 
foshionaUe society he does not get &e serious sort of 
respect ^vduch be deserves, because ^ushionable people 
bdieve that drawing, is aa accomplishment generally at- 
tainable by young ladies and communicable by gover- 
nesses. I have no wish to insinuate th^ Society is wrong 
m requiring a certain pretence to education in various 
subjects^ and a certain affectation of interest in master- 
pieces, for these pretences and affectations do serve to 
deliver it from the darkness of a quite absolute ignorance. 
A society of fashionable people who think it n^cessaiy to 
be able to talk ^superficially about the labours of men 
really beloi^;Mig to the intellectual da^s, is always sure 
to bejnuch better informed than a Society such as that of 
the French peasantry, for example, where nobody is ex- 
pected to know anything. It is well for Sode^ itself that 
it shoi^d profess axieep respect for classical learning; for 
the great modern poets and painters, for scientific dis- 
covcr^TSy even though the majority of its members do not 
seriously care about them. The pretension itself requires 
a certain degree of knowledge, as gilding requires a cer- 
tam quantity of g^d. , 

, :'X1i9e;vil'^Eji|Cta^' these affectations .may be^summed 
up in a sentence. Tliejr diminish the lypyent, valu/e of 
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thensidities which they imitate, and they tend to weaken 
our enthusiasm; fbr those great realities, and our ardour 
in the pursuit of them. The impression which fashion- 
able society produces .up<m a student who has stroagth 
enou^tOTesist ityisa painM sense of isolation in his 
earnest woxk. If he goes back to tibe work with courage 
undimiai^ed, he still dearly realizes — what it would be 
better ifor him not to realize quite so clearly— the use- 
ksisness^ of gomg beyond, fashionable standards, if he 
aimsatjsoctal success. And there is still, another thing 
to be said which concecns you just now very paitiailari)r. 
Whoever leads the intellectual life in earnest is sure on 
some points to fail in strict obedience to the exigencies 
of fashionable life, so^^at^ if.ia^i^nable successes are 
still dear to him, he will be constantly tempted to make 
some'8iju:h^refle6tii3a^ ^ the fcfiowiiPg'j — ",Hwe ^nj I, 
giving years and years of labour to a pursuit which brings 
no e^^tenjal reward, wh^p half as m^ch wojrk would keep 
me ab|)east of the ^ciety X live with, i^i everything it 
reaUy cares about I know quite well all that my learn- 
ing is costrng me. Other men outshine me easily in 
social pleasurjes and accomplishments. My skill at bil- 
liards and on the moors is. evidently. dedining, and I 
cannot ride or drive so well as fellows who do very little 
else.^ Itt^Ukx^ i am b^conung an did mu6f, and all I have 
to show on the other side is a degree of scholarship 
Which only six men in £urope can appreciate, and a 
spefeiafitf in-ftatural sdence in which ray little discoveries 
are state tb be d^ei- mtMphted clr Uk behitid'' 

The truth is, that to succeed well in &shionablesodety 

l!he h%h^r intellectual attdnments me not 66 use&il as 

di^ngni^ed sldU in those amusements which are the 

r^btt^iielsiS^^^ef!ifehk)naldewoiM/ Tkethteedifaigs 

z 9 
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which tell best in your ^vour amongst youi^ giontlemeo 
are to be an excellent shot, to ride well to hminds^ and 
to play billiards with great skill I wish to say nothing 
against any of these accomplisl^entSy haTing an e^e- 
cially hearty admka^n and respect for all good hone- 
men, and considering the game of bflliards ^e most 
perfectly beautiful of games ; still, the bjtt remains tihat 
to do these things as well as some yocmg gentlemen da 
them, we must devote the time whidi they devot^ and if 
we r^ularly give nine hours a day to graver occnpationsy 
pray, how and where are we to find it ? 



tETTER ril; 

TO A TOmra OXNtUlliAN WHO LIVXD UVC& IK tASHtOlTABUI 
80CXSTY. 

Some exceptional men niay uve alternate^ In' different' worlds — 
Instances-^Difibrcnees between the £ii^6nable and t}ie intd- 
iectua^ q)iiiti— Men sometimes - made tin fashionable by^^iiectal 
natural gifts — Sometimes by trifling .external ci,rcmpstaniDes — 
Anecdote of Ampere — He did not shine in society^His wife's 
anxieties about his material wants — ^Appbrent contrast between 
kxt^t and Olivet. Gkddsmith. . - ' 

You ask i^iewhy there ^ould be any fiincjfflncntal in- 
compatibility^tween the fashionable and themtellectua) 
lives* It iseems tp you that the two might possibly be 
iTeeonciled, 4nd you mentipp instances qf n^en who 
attained intellectual distinction without dcseitii^; the 
fashionable wcarld. ; : . i; r • 

YeS|. there have been a few examples of men .endiowed 
with that, overflow of energy which pjmutft the iqo6$ 
opposite pwrswts, ai4 cables it9 pfi99^ W9 to Iy?i^ 99^ 
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parendy, in two wealds b^weea which theie 19. not any 
natural afllniQr. A famous French novelist c^nce took 
the. trouble to daborate the portait of a lady who passed 
one half Of her tkne in wtue and churches, whilst she 
employed the other hatf m die wildest a4venlures. In 
real life I may allude to a #Btinguished, English engrayei^ 
who qpent tf fortni^jbt over his plate and a fpitnight in 
some Oaahionable ; wat^risg'^d^u^e, altNnatdy, and who 
found this distribution of his: time not unfayoumble 
to the el^stid^ of hb mind. Many^^hazd-working, 
LQndoner$, who fairly deserve to be omsidered intellec- 
tual men, pass their days in professional labpur and their 
evenings in fariiionable society* But in all instances of 
this kind the professional work ,is serioua enou|^ and 
regular enough, to give a very substantial basis to the 
life, so that the times of recreation are kept daily subor- 
dinate by th^ veiy nepesaty of circumstances. If you 
had a profe$$»ion, and were obliged to follow it in earnest 
six^r ^igbt hours a day, the mate Sodely zso^^atA you, 
the better. The danger in your;<a3e \^ tha^ your 
whole existeiKO may take a fashionable tone. 

The tspii (HT^tcme of ijashion difiers from th|e intell^p* 
tual tone in ways which I will attempt to define; Fash^ 
is nothing more than the temporary custoni of rich and 
idle people whp^xnake it their prindpal buiii^ie^ to study 
tne external elegance of life« TUs custom incessantly 
changes. If your habits of mind and life cbac^e with it 
you are a fashionable person, but if your habits of n^nd 
and life either remain permanently fixed or foUow some 
law of your own individual natui?e, then you are putside 
of fisishion. The intellectual spiritisrei^arka^le^for its 
independence of custonVrand ther^re,;On m^yi^fxra- 
sions it will dash wk^ the 6jlhiffiy|ble^ WtJ^ ^^ :4^^^ 
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SO most fiiequendy in die didoe of punt^ and m die 
propdrdonat^ importance which die • individiHil stodcnt 
will (in his own case) asrign to his pomnls. The regji* 
iadons of fadiionaUe life have fixed, at die least tem- 
porarily, die degree of tkne a»d attendon which a 
fasUonable person may derote to this thing <^ diat 
The intellecttial spirit ignores these t^^tions, and 
devotes its possessor, or more adeutatdy its p^sessed, 
to the intelledtnal sped^ilfty for ii4iidi he has most 
natural aptitude, Often Itevhig him igkumat of what 
fashion has decided to be essential After living die 
intellectual life for several yeai^ he will know too much 
of one thing and «6o little of some other things to be 
in conformity wfth the fashlonaUe ideal For example^ 
the fashionable ideal of a gendeman requires classiod 
scholarship, but it is so difficult for artists and men of 
sci^ce to be classical scholars als6 that in this respect 
they are likely to fall short I knew a tnan who becauae 
unfeshionabk becacuse he had a gei^us for mechanics. 
He was always about steam-engines, and, diough a gende- 
man by birth, assodated from choice with men who 
understood the science that chiefly interested him, of 
which all ^hionable people were so profoundly ignorant 
diat he habituaMy kept out of dieir way. He^ on his 
part, neglected scholarship ^ and literature and all that 
" artistry of Kfc," as Mr. Rob«t Lyttbn calls it, in which 
fashionable society excels. Meri are frequendy driven 
into unfashionable existence by the very force and vigour 
of then own intellectual gifts, and sometimes by external 
circumstances, apparendy most triflings yet of inffimte 
influence on human destiny. There is a good instance 
of 'this m a letter from Ampire to hfe young wife, that 
"Jtilid*' who ivas lott to YAixiio soon. ^*I went to dine 
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l«8t)ttdky^^ M«d2(me B^tir^gard's witli &&^ 
by a hannkss 4rugifirhidi stainis the skin for three or fbitr 
dajTS. £Bie dedislred that it looked like manure and 
ended by lea^g ttie table, saying that she would ditte 
y^c^tXL \ -was at a distance. I promised not to return 
there before my l^uids were wMte Of course I shdl 
■enerjeote]? the house again." 

Here we have an instance of a man of science who 
has temporally disquidified bittself for polite society by 
an eaqperimeat in the pursuit of kno^edge. What do 
yaon -thii^ of the vulgarity of Madame Beauregard? To 
sie it appears the perfect type of that pre^occupation 
2dx>ut appearances which blinds the genteel vulgar to the 
tnie nobility of Hfd Were nuift Ampere's stained hands 
nd>ler than'many wUte ones? It is not necessary for 
eveiy 'kitelleotual worker to blackeb his fingers wi^ 
cheimcals, bui a kind xA rust very frequently comes over 
hiU nidikfa nought to be as readily foigiven, yet rarely 
is foigiven. ** In his relations with the world,'* writes 
the biog^I^r of Ampiare, "the authority of superiority 
ditoppciared. To this the course of years brought 
so alfeemative. Ampfare become celebrated, laden with 
honourable disttoctions, the great Amp^! outside the 
speculations of the iiitellect, was hesitating and timid 
again, disquieted and trotibled, and niofe disposed to 
accord hii^^confidence to odier^^&an to himself." 

Inteflectoal^ ptutMUtis did not qualify Amp^, they do 
not qtud^ anyone,^ for s^uccess in feshionable society. 
To succeed In the world you ought to be ^the world, 
80 a& to ^are the tbmgs whidi interest it wfthout too 
wide a deviatitm from the i^revalcnt current of your 
AiOu|^. Its imssing interests, it» temporary customs, 
te'tnmsiebf phases of sentiment and opinion, ought to be 
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I^.tlie qfc^iunit jour own i^Ut^eM, yo«f o!i^ fedingi 
ai^d: fpinions. A mind Absorbed as Amptee's was in 
^ cpotemplatioii and ehiddatkm of A« unchiuigeable 
laiv^ of /lu^tui;^ is too much fixed upon the permanent 
toad^( itself natMraHy to th^H) ^ver-varying estimates. 
|]jei did not easily speak the world's lighter language, he 
could not move with its mobiliQr. * Sudi men fiHget epea 
wh^ ^^ey eat and what ^they j)ut on ,; Att^pire'^ yohmg 
wife wag in constant annely, whilst the.paiK were sepon 
rated by the severi^ of thjeir late, as to the sufficiency 
of his diet and the dec^cy, of. his appeaianoek One 
day she writes fo him to mind .not to go <mt.in iiis 
shabby old coat, and in the same letter, ahe entrqats him. 
tQ purchase ^ bottle q^ wi^e^ so. that wihen be. took na 
milk or, bro^ be >woi|ld find) it, 4»&d when it was all 
drunk she tells him to buy another bottle. Afterwazda 
she. asks him whethju; < he makes a good fire, and if 
he has any chairs in his room* In another letter she 
inquires if' his bed is comfortable^ apd'in ano^th^ she 
tells him to mind about his ,|ici4s, for ke has burnt 
holes, in his. blue stQckix]g& ;Agaip, i^ be^^ him to 
try to have a passably decent appesufance^beouise that 
will give pleasure to ]ais pofH- wi|e. Q e answers, to tran* 
quillize her, that he does ;;iot,^um his things now, and; 
that, he makes f^ie^^^ es^perim^xits ooly m his old 
breeches with, his:g^ey cp^t and his waistcoat of greenish 
velvet, j But one day he is forced tiO:Cpnfe9S'.that:i^e 
must send. bio;! ne^ trouse^ tf he is. to appear before 
MM. Delambr^and Villararj. He "4o^:n/t<'kiM)w what 
to ,dQ»." his best breechea still smeU^ of turpentine, and^^ 
haying .wished tq put on troupers to g0ftQ;the Sodety of- 
EimjUl^tiqn, h? :W^' ^^ .^^le ^Jiidh .Baaatj ifaneied:iiie! 
had, mend^ become Wga^rtha^ e^»^r§©ctl^lri»iah»we* 
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tile|neice of different clodi which he had sown imder it 
He adds that his wife Will be afraid that he will spoil 
Ihs *^^b0au p^fOahn^ but he pik>tnises to seiid it bade 
to her a6 clean as when he received it How: ^^erent 
is all this from that watchfid a^e about externals Which 
marks the man of fai^ion ! Ampfare was quite a young 
man then, -i^ill almost a bridegroom^ yet he is al^ead^ sd 
absorbed in the intellectual life as to forget appearances 
utterly, except when Julie^ wiA feminine watchfulness; 
wfites to recall t^m to his mind I am not defend* 
ing or advocating this carelessness. It k better to 
be^ neat and tidy than to go in holes' and patches ; 
but I desire to insist upon tl» racycal' d^erenc^ between 
tbo fitdiional^ ^(Rbit< aoid the intelleGtoai spirit And 
this difference, which shows itself in^> these^ eietemd 
things, is not less evident in the clothing or preparation 
of the mind. Amp^e's intellect, great and noble as it 
was, could scarcely l)e consid^r^ more suitable for U 
grand mondc than the breeches that smelt of turpentine, 
pr.^trciu5|ei^.made.ni,fi^djl^*(^^^ , r. r • or 
A splendid contrast, as toitailoring, was our own dear 
Oliver Goldsmith, who displayed himself in those wonderr 
ful velyet coats .^d satin small,-cloth,es from Mr. Filb/s, 
whichTaie mu-e £unoU8 than the finest ^rments;. ever 
worn by prince or peer. Who does not remember that 
bloom-coloiii«ed' coat which;- the alsd^st paintas have 
studiously immortaJized, made \pi John Filby> at the 
Harrow, in Water Lane (bo^ advertbed of tailots iVand 
that chamung blue velvet isuit,. whidaf ^Mr/ Filby was 
never paid for? $urdy a poet -so splendid was fit for 
the career of fii^on I No^ diver GoMsmidi'^ velyet 
andkce were thejcxpression of a deep and pamfiil sense 
ofpttwmi^iu&fitnesai They>weretbefiiieifi»Be wbicbis 
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intexkded tp pass o£f an awkwaid aid imperfect pictus^ 
There was a qvieter dignity in Johnson's threadbare 
deeves. Johnson, the niost influential though not the 
naost elegant intellect of his time^ is grander in his 
neglect of fashion than Goldsmith in his ruinous subser- 
vience. And if it were permitted to me to s^eaJt oi two 
or three great geniuses Wo adorn the age in whieh we 
ourselves are living, I might add that they seem tofcdloir 
die example of the auilior of '' Rassdas" rather than 
that oi Mr. Filby's iUustrious customer. They remind 
me of a good old squire who, from a fine seitfiment of 
duty, permitted the village artbt to do liis .wocst upon 
him, ai^d incurved thereby this wiAering observation 
from his .metit^)^tan tailor: ''You are iVMnul^ .fiir» but 
ypu are /v^ dressed r . 



LETTER IV. 

TO A TOUNO OBNTLniAN WHO XTOSb WIUCB IN VASHIOlf AttLM 

sbcixVT. 

Test of professions— Mobility of fashionable taste — ^Practical service 
of an eztemsl deference to ctlhure — Incompatibility between 
ftthioasbte and intdlcctnal li»<g«-Wlutmdi has t04)fltar. 

Your pdite, almost diplomatic answer tO' my . letter 
about &shio&able society, amy .be not un&irly conceBb 
trated into some sudi.paeagiaph as the foikiwiag :-^ 

'^ What gioitndii ha^re I far concluding that the pro* 
fessed tastes 4nd. opimons pf Socte^ are.in any de^ece 
insincere?. ..May not society be quite sincere in tto pee* 
£arences which it professes^ and are not the pr^ssenoes 
thcndielvesi.almoA always^ qeditable- to the joodi^sti 
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and really adva:iiced cnlture of the Society winch I 
i^uspect of a certain degree <if afitectation?" 

This is the sebse of your letter, and in reply to it I 
give you a single butsure test Is the prc^essed c^miion 
carried out in ynxAcx^ when there are fair opportunities 
for practice? 

Let us go so far as to examine a particular instance. 
Your fiiends profess to appreciate classical literatitfe. 
Do they read it? Or, on the other hand, do they confine 
themselves to believing that it is a good thing for other 
people to read it? . 

When I was a schoolboy, people told me that tlie 
classical autlK»s of antiqui^ were emiiiently usefhl, and 
indeed absolutely necessary to the. culture of the human 
mind, but I perceived that they did not read them. So 
I have heard many people express great .reqoACt Jbr 
art and science^ only they did.not go so £ur as to master 
any department of art or science^ 

If you will apply this test to die professions of what is 
espedally called &shionable society,, it is probable that 
you will arrive at the conclusions of the minority, whidi 
I have endeavoured to express You will find that the 
fhshionable world remains very contentedly outsUe the 
true woridi^ intellectual Ufe, and does not really shaie 
either its labours or its aspimtions. 

Another kind of evidence, which tells in the^ same 
direction, is the mobility of fiishionable taste. At one 
time some studies are fashionable^ at another time these 
are neglected and others have taken their place. You 
wiLnet fiftd diis fickleness in the true intellectual woiid, 
which steadity pursucss all its vari<HLS studies, and keeps 
them wdl abreast, cen^tuiy after century. 

If I insiatiupon.:tiua distittction with reference to yoU| 
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do y not accuse me of hostility even to feshion itself. 
Fashion is one of the great Divine institutions of human 
society, and the best philosophy rebels against none of 
the. authorities diat be, but studies and endeavours to 
explain them« The external deference whidi Society 
yields to culture is practically of great service, altiiough 
(I repeat the epithet) it is exietnal. The sort of good 
effect^ in the intellectual sphere what the good effect of 
a general rdigious profession i& in the moral sphoe. All 
lashionable society goes to church. Fadiionalde religion 
differs from the religion of Peter and Paid as fashionable 
sdence differs from that of Humboldt and Arago, yet, 
notmthstanding Uiis difference, the professknof religion 
is useM to. Society as some restraint, at least during 
one day 01^ of seven, upon its inveterate tendency to 
live^Gudusiv&ly for its amusement And if any soul 
happens ta ccnne into^ existence in the fashionable world 
which has the genuine religious nature, that nature has 
a chance^ of developing itself, and of finding ready to 
hand oortaui, customs whkh are favoumble to its wdl* 
being. So it is, though in quite a different direction, 
with the esteem which Soci^ professes for intellectual 
pursuits. It is an esteem in great part mcrdy nominal, 
as fas^nable Christianity is^ nominal, and stiU it helps 
and favours the early development of the genuine 
Acuity where it eidsts. It is certainly a great help to us 
that ^hionable sodety^ wluch has such a tremendous, 
such an ahnoist hresislible power for good or evil, does 
not openly discourage our pursuits, but on the con^. 
trary regards them with great external detofence and 
respect The recognition which Society has given to 
artists has been wanting in frankness and in proc^ 
titude^ though even in this case mudi mtay 'be said 
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to ezcase a sort of hesitation rather than refusal Whi<ih 
was attributable to the strangeness and novelty of &e 
artistic caste in England ; but Soci^ has for more than' a 
generation jurofessed a respect for literature and erudi- 
tion which has helped those two branches of culture more 
effectually than great subsidies of money. The exact 
truth seems to be that Society is sincere in approving our 
devotion to these pursuits, but is not yet sufficiently in- 
terested in them to appreciate them odierwise than from 
&e outside^ just as a father and mo^er applaud their 
boys for reading Thucydides, yet do not read him them- 
selves^ either in the original or in a tran^tion. - 

All that I Care to insist upon is that thare \k a degree of 
incompatibiH^ between the fashionable and the intellec- 
tual lives which makes it nece^ary, at a certain time, to 
dioose bne0r the odier as our own. Theref is no hostility, 
there need not be any uncharitable feeling oh one side or 
the other, but there must b^ a resolute choice betwieen tfte 
two. If you decide for thef intellectual life, you will incur 
a definite loss to set against your gain. Your existence 
may have cahii^ and profomuier satirfacticms, but it will 
be less amusing, and even iti an appreciable degree le&s 
human; less in hamiony, I mean, with the Common in- 
stmctd and idlings of humanity.' For &e fashionable 
world, although decorated by hatrits of etj^ens^, has exi; 
joyment for its object, and arrives at enjoyment by those 
methods which th6 experience of generations has proved 
to be most efficacious. Variety of amusement, frequent 
change of scenery and society, healthy exercise^ pleasant 
occupation of the mind without fatigue — these things do 
indeed make existence agreeable to human nature, and 
the science of living agreeably is better understood in the 
£iishionable society of Kngland than by laborious students 
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and iovofu. The life led by that society is the true 
heaven of the natund man, who likes to have frequent 
feasts and a hearty af^etite, who enjoys the varying spec- 
tade of wealthy and splendour, and pleasure, who loves to 
watch, from the Olympus of his peisonal ease, the curious 
results of labour in which he takes no part, the interesting 
ingenuity of the toiUng world below. In exchange for 
these varied pleasures of the spectator the intellectual 
life can bff^ you but one satisfaction, for all its promises 
are reducible simply to this, that you shall come at last, 
after infinite labour, into contact witli some great reality 
—that you shall know, and do, in such sort that you will 
fed yourself on firm ground and be recog^used — ]vobably 
not much applauded, but yet recognised-— as a feUow- 
labottver by other knowers and doerg. Before you come 
to this, mo(5t of your present a<^compliahments will be 
abandoned by yourself as unsatiitfactoiy and insuffident, 
but one or two dF them will be turned to bett^ acoount, 
and wiU give you after many years a tranquil sdf-respect, 
and, what is still rarer and better, a veiy deep and earnest 
revoroQce for the greatness which is above you. Severed 
firom the vanities of the lUusory, you will live wi^ the 
realities of knowledge^as one who has quitted the painled 
sceneary of the theatre to listen Iqr the eternal ocean or 
glize at the granite hBlat 
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BETTER V, 

16 A TOUNG GXNTLIMAN WHO KXPT 9NTIRSLT OUT OP 
COMPANY. 

That Socieiy which is Mvudovs voiAit oMss ooniaSm iadivifltiiib «^ 
are not frivolous — ^A piece of the author's eaii; experience— 
Those who keep oat of Society miss opportunities — People talk 
abont what they have iti common— That we ought to be tolerant 
of duhiesB— The lots to. Society if superior lAes alifaeld aloof 
—Utility of the i^ifted hi general sodef^-rThey oqght mH to 
submit to Repulsion. 

I WILLINGLY concede all that you say against fashionable 
society as k whole. It is, as you say, frivolous, bent on 
amusement, incapable of attention sufficiently prolonged 
to gtasp any serious Object, and fiable both to (Confusion 
and Inaccfutaqr in thie ideais which it hastily fbrms or 
easily recdves. You do right, assuredly, not to let it 
waste your most valuable hours, but I believe also &at 
you do wrong in I^eeping out of it altogether. 

liie sotiety which seems so frivolous in masses con- 
tains indMdual members who, ff you knew th^m better, 
would b^ able and wiffing to render you the mdst efficient 
intellectufcl help, and you miss this help by restricting 
yourscflf etdurively to bt)oks. Nothing can ifeplac6 ttie 
conversation of living men and women ; not eyeh die 
richest literature ddi replace it ' 

Many years 1^ I was thrown by accident amongst a 
certain society of Englishmen who, when they Were all 
together, nev6r talked about anything worth talking 
about Their genetal conversations weit absolutely 
empty and null, and I' concluded, as young men i^o 
«asi>y oondtK^ Aat those twenty^ or thirty gentlemen 
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had not half a dozen ideas amongst them. A little re- 
flection might have reminded me that my own talk was 
no better than theirsi and^Ctxiseqdfently that there might 
be others in the company who also knew more ^ and 
th(S%ht' Ai6re thirf they expressed. I found outj fiy ac- 
ddenty after a while, that some of these men had more 
tban common cahtire in various directions ; one or two 
had travell^ &r, and brought home the results of much 
observation^ one or two had read laigely, and with 
profit; more than one had studied a science; five or 
vdi had ieen a great deal of the world* It was a youth- 
fiil mistake to conclude that, because their general con- 
ve^rsation was very dull, the mem were dull individually. 
The general conversations of £n|^sh society art dull ; 
it is a national characteristic ^ut the men themsdves 
are individually often veiy well in£;>rmed, anc) quite capa- 
ble of imparting; their ii^brmation :^ a sii^le interested 
listener. The art is to be that listener. JEn^^ishmai 
have die greatest dread of pcoducing themselyes ^]^. the 
semi-publicity of a general convcfsatjoi^ because . they 
fear that their special topics may not be icared for by 
some of the persons present ; but if you canigtt one of 
them into a quiet comer ^y him^i and huo^our his 
stress with stttfdent delicacy and. tact, he will dis- 
bi^den hif jpgtind at; hurt, and exp^nce a.reliefin so 

By keeping out of sodety altogether yoi^ miss these 
predou^ opportunities, llxe m&p cousse is to mix as 
much with the worl(^, as m^y be possible without with- 
drawing too mudi tpne fropi your serious studies, but 
pot ^ exped anything vfUiuble feom the general talk, 
which is nothing but a n^tral medium in whidi intdli- 
g^QjC^ JSoat and ntpve..;^ ]^ts,i4o. in. se^hwfM^^^and for 
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which they ought not to be hdd individuaUy resppnsibl^., 
The talk of Society answers its purpose if it simply pe^r: 
mits many different people to come together without 
clashing, and the purpose of its conventions is the avoid- 
ance of collision. In England the small talk is heavy, 
like water ; in France it is light as air ; in both countries 
it is a medtutiii aiKl no more. 

Society talks, by preference, about amusements; it 
does so because when people meet for recreation they 
wish to reKeve their minds from serious cares, and also 
for the practical reason that Society must talk about 
what its members have in common, and their amuse- 
ments are more in common than their work. As M. 
thiers recommended the republican fcwm of govern- 
ment in France on Uie ground that it was the form whic}i 
divided his countrynien least, so a polite and highly 
civilized society chooses for the subject of general con- 
versation die topic which is least likdy to separate the 
different people who are present. It almost always happens 
that the best topic having this recommendation is some 
species of amusement ; since amusements are easily learnt 
outside the business of life, and we are all initiated into 
them in youth. 

For these reasons I think that we ought to be extremely 
tolerant of the dulness or frivolity which may seem to 
prevail in any numerous company, and not to conclude 
too hastily that the memba^ (rf it are in any degree more 
dull or frivolous than ourselves. It is unfortunate, cer- 
tainlyv that the art of general conversation is not so suc- 
cessfully cultivated as it might be, and there are reasons 
for believing that our posterity will surpass us in this 
respect, because as culture increases the spirit of tolera- 
don^ increases with it, so that the great questions of politics 
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and religion, in w&idi a]l are interested, may be discussed 
more safely than they could be at the pres^it day, by 
persons of different ways of thinking* But even the sort 
oi general conversation we have now, poor as it may seem, 
still sufficiently serves as a medium for human intercourse, 
and permits us to meet on a common ground where we 
may select at leisure the agreeaUe or instructive friends 
that our higher intellect needs, and without whom the 
intellectual life is one of the ghastliest of solitudes. 

And now permit me to add a few observations on 
another aspect of this subject, which is not without its 
importance. 

Let us suppose that everyone of rather more than 
ordinary capacity and culture were to act as you youiself 
are acting, and withdraw entirely fix)m general society. 
Let us leave out of considemtion for the present the loss 
to their private culture which would be the consequence 
of missing every opportunity for forming new intellectual 
friendships. Let us consider, this time, what would be 
the consequence to Society itself 

If all the cultivated men were withdrawn from it, the 
general tone of Society would inevitably descend much 
lower even than it is at present ; it would sink so low that 
the whole national intellect would undergo a sure and 
inevitable deterioration. It is plainly the duty of men 
situated as you are, who have been endowed by nature 
with superior faculties, and who have enlarged them by 
the acquisition of knowledge, to preserve Society by thefr 
presence from an evil so surely prolific <tf bad conse- 
quences. If Society is less narrow, and selfish, and into- 
lerant, and apathetic than it used to be, it is because the> 
who are the salt of the earth have not disdained to mix 
with its grosser and earthier elements. All the improve 
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ment in public sentiment, and the advancement in general 
knowledge which have marked the Qourse of recent gene- 
rations, are to be attributed to the wholesome influence of 
men who could think and feel^ and who steadily exer- 
cised, often quite obscurely, yet not the less usefully in 
their time aad place, the subtle but powerful attraction of 
the greater mind over the less. Instead of complainmg 
that people are ignorant and frivolous, we ought to go 
amongst them and lead them to the higher life. "1 
know not how; it is," said one in a dull circle to a more 
gifted friend who entered it occasionally, '' when we are 
left to ourselves we are all lamentably stupid, but when- 
ever you are kind enough to come amongst us we all talk 
very much better, and of things that are well worth talking 
about" The gifted man is always welcome, if only he 
will stoop to conquer, and forget himsdif to give light and 
heat to odiers, The low PhiKstinism of many a provin- 
cial town is due mainly to the shy reserve of the one or 
two superior men who fancy that they cannot amalgamate 
with the common intellect of the plaice. 

Not only would I advocate a Httle patient condescen- 
sion, but ev€n something pf the sturdier temper which 
will not be driven out Are the Philistines to have all 
the talk to themselves few: ever ; are they to rehearse their 
stupid old platitudes without the least fear of contradic- 
tion ? How long, O Lord, how long ? Let us resolve 
that even in g^^eral society they shall not eternally have 
things their own way. Somebody ought to have the 
courage to enlighten them even at their own tables, and 
in the protecting presence of their admiring wives and 
daughters 
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LETTER VI. 

TO A FRIEND WHO KINDLY WARNED THE AUTHOR <» THE BAD 
EFFECTS OF SOLITUDE. 

V<B sffHs—Socitty and solitude alike necessary— The use of each— In 
solitude we know ourselves ^Montaigne as a book-buyer — Com- 
pensations of solitude— Description of one who loved and sot^ht 
it — How men are driven into solitude — Cultivated people in the 
provinces— Use of solitude as a protection for rare and delicate 
natures— Shelley's dislike to general society — Wordsworth and 
Turner — Sir Isaac Newton's repugnance to society — Auguste 
Comte— His systematic isolation and unshakable firmness of 
purpose^Milton and Bimyan — ^The solitude which is really 
injurious — Painters and authors— An ideal division of life. 

YotJ cry to me Va soiis ! and the ciy seems not the less 
loud and stirring that it comes in die folds of a letter. 
Just at first it quite startled and alarmed me, and made 
me strangely dissatisfied with my life and work; but 
farther reflection has been gradually recondlin^ me ever 
since, and now I feel cheerful again, and in a humour to 
answer you. 

Woe unto Mm that is alone I This has been often said, 
but the studious recluse may answer, Woe 4mto him thai 
is never alone and cannot bear to 3t alone / 

We need society, and we need solitude also, as we 
need summer and winter, day and night, exerase and 
rest I thank heaven for a thousand pleasant and pro- 
fitable conversations witfi acquaintances and fiiends ; I 
thank heaven also, and not less gratefully, for thousands 
of sweet hours that have passed in solitary thought or 
laboiu*, under the silent stars. 

Society is necessary to give us our share and place in 
the collective life of humanity, but solitude is necessary 
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to the maintenance of the individual life. Society is to 
the individual what travel and commerce are to a nation; 
whilst solitude represents the home life of the nation, 
during which it develops its especial originality and 
genius. 

The life of the perfect hermit, and that of those per- 
sons who feel themselves nothing individually, and have 
no existence but wh^t they receive from others^ are alike 
imperfect lives. The perfect life is like that of a ship of 
war which has its own place in the fleet and can share 
in its strength and di&c^iiline, but can also go forth alone 
in the solitude of the infinite sea. We ought to belong 
to Society, to have our place in it, and yet to be capaUe 
of a complete individual existence outside of it 

Which of the two is the grander, the ship in the dis- 
ciplined fleet, aitanged in order of battle, or the ship 
alone in the tempest, a thousand miles from land ? The 
truest grandeur of the ship is neither in one nor the 
other, but in the capacity for both. What would tha^ 
captain merit who either bad not seamanship enough to 
work imder the eye of the admiral, or else had not suffi- 
cient knowledge of navigation to be trusted out of the 
range of signals^? 

I value society for the abundance of ideas that it 
Imngs before us, like carriages in ^ frequented street ; but 
I value solitude for sincerity and peace, and for the better 
understanding of the thoughts that are truly ours. Only 
in sohtudc do we learn our. inmost nature and it^needs. 
He who has Hved for some great space of existence apart 
from the tumult of the world, has discov^ed the vanity 
of the things for which he has no natural aptitude or 
gift-^rtheir relative vanity, I mean» their uselessness to 
himself, personally ; and at the same time he has learned 
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what is trufy precious and good for him. Surdy this is 
knowledge of inestimable value to a man : surely it is 
a great thing for anyone in the bewildering confusion of 
distracting toils and pleasures to have found out the 
labour that he is most fit for and the pleasures that 
satisfy him best Society so encourages us in afiectations 
that it scarcely leaves us a chance of knowing our own 
minds ; but in soOtude this knowledge comes ci itself 
and delivers us from innumerable, vanities. 

Montaigne tells us that at one time he bought books 
from ostentation, but that afterwards he bought only 
such books as he wanted for his private reading. In the 
fest of these conditions of mind we may obsai^e the 
influence of society ; in the second the effect of solitude. 
The man of the world does not consult his own intel- 
lectual needs, but considers the eyes of- his visitors ; the 
solitary student takes his literature as a lonely traveller 
takes food when he is hungry, without refe^nce to the 
ordered courses of public hospitality. 

It is a traditional habit of mankind to see only the dis- 
advantages of solitude, without considering its compen- 
sations ; but lliere ar€ great compensations, some of the 
greatest being negative. The lonely man is lord of his 
own hours and of his own purse \ his da3rs are long and 
unbroken, he escapes from evety form of ostentation, 
and may live quite simply and sincerely in great calm 
breadths of Idsure. I knew one who passed his summers 
in the heart of a vast forest, in a common thatched cot* 
tage with furniture of common deal, and for this retreat 
he quitted very gladly a rich fine house in the city. He 
wore nothing but old clothes, read only a few old bdoks, 
without the least regard to the opinions of the learned, 
and did not take in a newspaper. On &e wall of his 
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habitation he inscribed with a piece of charcoal a quota- 
tion from De S^nancour to this effect : '' In the world a 
man lives in his own age ; in solitude, in all the ages." 
I observed in him the effects of a lonely life, and he 
greatly aided my observations by frankly communicating 
his experiences. That s(^tude had become inexpres- 
sibly dear to him, but he admitted one evil consequence 
of it, which was an increasing unfitness for ordinary 
society, though he cherished a few tried friendships, and 
was grateful to those who loved him and could enter into 
his humour. He had acquired a horror of towns and 
crowds, not from nervousness, but because he felt im- 
prisoned and impeded in his thinking, which needed the 
depths of the forest, the venerable trees, the communicar 
tion with primaeval nature, from which he drew a myste- 
rious yet necessary nourishment for the peculiar activity 
of his mind. I found that his case answered very exactly 
to the sentence lie quoted from De S^nancour ; he lived 
less in his own age than others do, but he had a fine 
compensation in a strangely vivid understanding of other 
ages. Like De S^ancour, he had a strong sense oi the 
transitoriness of what is transitoiy, and a passionate pre- 
ference for all that the human mind conceives to be rela- 
tively or absolutely permanent This trait was very 
observable in his talk about the peo|^ of antiquity, and 
in the delight he took in dwelling rather upon evaything 
which they had in common witii ourselves than on those 
differences which axe more obvious to the modem spirit. 
His temper was grave and earnest, but unfailingly cheov 
ful, and entirely free fi:om any tendency to bitterness. 
The habits of his life would have been most unfavourable 
to the development of a man of business, of a statesman, 
9i a leader in practical enterprise, but they were certainly 
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not unfavourable to the growth of a tranquil and com- 
prehensive intellect, ci4>able of "just judgment and high- 
hearted patriotism.*' He had not the spirit <^ the news 
papers, he did not live intensdy in the present, but he 
had the spirit which .has animated great poets, and saints, 
and sages, and far-seeing teachers of humanity. Not in 
vain had he lived alone with Nature, not in vain had 
he watched in solemn twilights and witnessed many a 
dawn. There is, there is a strength that comes to us 
in solitude from that shadowy, awful Presence that 
frivolous crowds repel X 

SoHtude may be and is scmietimes deliberately accepted 
Qt chosen, but far more frequently men are driven into it 
by J^ature and by Fate. They go into solitude to escape 
th« sense of isolation which is alwa3rs most intolerable 
when there are many voices round us in loud dissonance 
wiUi our sincerest thought It is a great error to en- 
courage in young people the love of noble culture in the 
hope that it may lead them more into what is called good 
society. High culture always isolates, always drives men 
out of their class and makes it more difficult for them to 
share naturally and easily the common class-life around 
them. They seek the few companions who can under- 
stand them, and when these are not to be had within 
any traversable distance^ they sit and work alone. Very 
possibly too, in some instances, a superior culture may 
compel the possessor of it to h^^ki opinions too fiar in 
s^dvance of the opinions, prevalent around him to be 
pfitiently listened to or tolerated, and then he must either 
disguise them, which is always highly distasteful to a man 
of honour, or else submit to be treated as an enemy to 
human welfare. Cultivated people who live in London 
(their true home) need never condemn themselves to 
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solitude from this cause, but in the provinces there are 
many places where it is not easy .for than to live sociably 
without a degree of reserve that is more wearisome than 
solitude itself. And however much pains y^u take to 
keep your culture well in the bad^ound, it always 
makes you rather an object of suspicion to people who 
have no culture. They perceivie that you are reserved, 
th(sy know that very much of what passes in your mind 
is a mystery to them, and this feeling makes them uneasy 
in your presence, ev©Q afraid of you, and not indfcposed 
to find a compensation for this uncomfortable feeling in 
sarcasms bdiind your bade. Unless you are gifted with 
a truly extmordinary power of condliating gbodwill, you 
are not likely to gc^ on happily, fot long together, with 
people who fed themsdves your inferiors. The very 
utmost skill and caution will hardljr avail to hide all your 
modes of thought Something, of your higher philoso|^y 
will escape in an imguarded moment, and give offence 
because it will seem foolish or inoomj^ehensible to your 
audience. There is no safety for you but in a tundy 
withdrawal, either to a society that is prepared to under- 
stand you, or else to a solitude where your intdlectual 
superiorities will neither be a cause of irritation to others 
nor of vexation to yoursdf. 

like^ our instiACts, the instinct of solitude has its 
especial purpose, whiqh appears to be the protection of 
rare an4 delicate natures from the commonplace worid 
raround them. Thoi^h reduses are coni^deved by men 
of the world to be ^Qomed to inevitable incompetence, 
the fact is that many of them have readbed the highest 
distinction in intellectual pursuits. If Shdlqr had not 
dis^ked genei^al • society as he did,, the orig^ality of bis 
.own living and thin^g wQuld have ^ft^. less; complete \ 
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die influences <^ mediocre people, who, of course, are 
always in the majority, would have silently but surely 
operated to the destruction of that unequalled and per- 
soQsd delicacy of imagination to which we owe what is 
inimitable in his poetry. In the last year of his life, he 
said to Trelawny of Mary, his second wife^ <*She can't 
bear soUtode, nor I society — the quick Coupled with the 
dead." Here is a piteous prayer of his to be delivered 
from a party that he dreaded : '* Mary says she will have 
apar^l There are English singers here, the Sinclairs, 
and she will ask them, and everyone she or you know. 
Oh the horror 1 For pity go to Mary and intercede for 
me ! I will submit to any other species of torture than 
that of bdng bored to death by idle ladies and gentle- 
men." Again, he writes to Mary?***' My greatest delight 
would be utterly to desert^ ill human society. I would 
retire with you and ou^ child to a solitary island in the 
sea; would build a boat, and shut upon my retreat the 
flood-^ates of the world* I would read no reviews and 
talk widi no authors. If I dared trust my imagination 
it would tell me that there are one or two chosen com- 
panions beside yourself whom I should desire. But to 
this I would not listen ; where two or three are gathered 
together, the devil is among them." At Marlow he knew 
littie of his neighbcmrs. " I am not wretch enough," he 
said, "to tolemte an acqualhtarice.'' Wordsworth and 
Tumer,^ if less systematic in their isolation, were still 
solitary work^s, and much of the peculiar force and 
originality of Aeir performance is due to their Indepen- 
dence (^ the people about them; Painters are es|5ecial 
si^erers from the visits of talkative peo^^e who know 
little or notlmig of the art they talk about, and 3ret who 
have quite mfluDnce enough to (&turb the painter^s mind 
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by proving to him that his noblest thoughts ore surest 
to be misunderstood. Men of science^ too, find solitude 
favourable to their peculiar work, because it permits the 
concentrati<Hi,Qf their powers during long periods of time. 
Newton had a great rq>ugnance to society, and even to 
notoriety — a feeling which is different, and in men of 
genius more rare. No one can doubt, however, that 
Newton's great intellectual adiievements were due in 
some measure to this peculiarity of his temper, whidi 
permitted him to ripen tiiem in the sustained tranquillity 
necessary tp difficult investigatioBs. Auguste Comte 
i^ol^ted himself not only from {Mreference but on system, 
and whatever may have been the defects of his temaik- 
able mind, and the weakness of its ultimate decay, it is 
certain that his amazing command over vast masses of 
heterogeneous material would have been incompatible 
with an$r participation in tiie passing mtereists <A the 
wprld. Nothing in intellectual histoiy has ever exceeded 
the unshakable firmness of purpose with whidi he decfi- 
cated.his whole being to jthe elaboration (^ the Positive 
philosophy., Hfj sacrificed everjrthing to- k-^^-^positlon, 
time, heal^l^ and all the amusements and opportunities 
of society. He found that commonplace acqwaintanices 
disturbed his work and interfered with his mastery of it, 
so he resqlutely renounced them. Others have done 
great thii^g^ in iiKdation that was not of their own 
choosing) ye^t.npne. the less fiiiitfiil for them and for man- 
kind.. It was not when Milton saw most of the w^M, 
but m the forced retiremait of a mam who had lost 
health and eyesi^t» aj£Kl whose paity was hopelessly de- 
feated, that he x;ompQ$ed the ^Piaiadise Lost" It was 
during tedious years of im|»isonment that Bonjrain wrote 
)iis immor)tal aU^goiy. Many a genius has owed his best 
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ppportimities to poverty, because poverty had happily 
excluded hiun firom sodety, and so preserved him from 
time-devouring exigencies and frivolities* 

The solitude which is really injurious is the severance 
from all who are capable of understanding us. Painters 
say UsaX they cannot work effectively for veiy long to- 
gether when separated. from the society of artists, and 
Jthat they must return to London, or Paris, or Rome, to 
avoid an oppressive feeling of discouragement which 
paralyses their productive energy. Authors are more 
fortuQat^ because all culrivated people ai*e society for 
them; yet even audiors lose strength and agility of 
t^Oiught when too long deprived of a genial intellectual 
atmosphere*. In the countiy you meet with cultivated 
individval^ ; but we need more than this, we need those 
geiieraj conversations in which every speaker is worth 
Uftteningta The life most favowable to culture would 
have its times of open and equal intercourse with the 
best -minds, and also ^ts periods of retreat My ideal 
wpuld.be ^ house! in London^ not far from one or two 
houses thail are so full of lig^ and warmth that it is a 
liba^alt education to. have entered them, and a solitary 
tower o A «ome island of the Hebrides, with no com- 
panions but) the sea-gulls -and the thundering surges of 
thejAtlantie; One such island I know i^dl, and it is 
before my .mind's eye, dear as a pkture, whilst I am 
writmg. It stands in' the v^ entrance of a fine salt- 
curator loch^; rising above two hundred feet out of the 
water itod' setbing its granite frcmt steep against the 
west^oi octtin. When the evai^ngs are dear you can 
see Staflfa and ilona. like blue cloads between you and 
the sunset $ and on your left, close at hand, the granite 
hills of MttU, with Ulva to the right across the narrow 
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Strait. It was the dream of my youth to build a tower 
there, with three or four little rooms in it, and walls as 
strong as a lighthouse. There have been more foolish 
dreams, and there have been less competent teachers 
than the tempests that would have roused me and the 
calms that would have brought me peace. If any serious 
thought, if any noble inspiration might have been hoped 
for, surely it would have been, there, where only the 
clouds and waves were transient, but the ocean before 
me, and the Btars above, and the. mountains on either 
hand, were emblems and evidences of eternity. 

Note.— There> a passage in Scott's novel, " The Pirate," which 
illustrates what has been said in this letter about the necessity for 
concealing superior culture in the presence of less intellectual com- 
panions, and I quote it the more willingly that Scott was so remark- 
ably free from any morbid aversion to society, and so capable of 
taking a sincere interest in every human being. 

Cleveland is speaking to Minna : — 

"I thought over my former story, and saw that seeming more 
brave, skilful, and enterprising than others had gained me command 
and respect, and that seeming more gently nurtured and more 
civilized than they had made them envy and hate me as a being of 
another species. / bargained with mysdfthen^ that since I could not 
lay aside my superiority of intellect and education^ I would do my best 
to disguise, and to sink, in the rude seaman^ all ap^eearcMce of better 
feeling and better accomplishments** 

A similar poli^ is often qnke as neoettaiy in the lodety of 
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LETTER I. 

TO A YOUNG AUTHOR WHILST HI WAS WRITING HIS nRST 
BOOK. 

Mr. Galton's advice to yt>ung travdleis — That ire oc^ht to interest 
ourselves in iht progress of a jonmey — The same rule applicable 
in intellectiial things^— Woman in the cabin of a canal boat — 
Working hastily for temporary purposes — Fevered eagerness to 
get work done— Beginners have rarely acquired firm intellectual 
habits — Knowing the range of our own powers — ^The coolness of 
accomplished artists — ^Advice given by Ingres — Balzac's method 
of work — Scott, Horace Vemet, John Phillip— Decided workers 
are deliberate workert. 

I READ the Other day, in Galton's " Art of Travel," a 
little bit which concerns you and all of us, but I made 
the extract in my commonplace-book for your benefit 
rather than my own, because the truth it contains has 
been "borne in upon me" by my own experience, so 
that what Mr. Galton says did not give me a new con- 
viction, but only confirmed me m an old one. He is 
speaking to explorers who have not done so much in that 
way as he has himself, and though the subject of his 
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advice is the conduct of an exploring party (in the wilds 
of Australia, for example) the advice itself is equally 
useful if taken metaphoricaUy, and applied to the conduct 
of intellectual labours and explorations of all kinds. 

" Interest yourself," says Mr. Galton, " chiefly in the 
progress of your journey, and do not look forward to its 
end with eagerness. It is better to think of a return to 
civilization, not as an end to hardship and a haven from 
ill, but as a thing to be regretted, and as a close to an 
adventurous and pleasant life. In this way, risking less, 
you will insensibly creep on, making connections, and 
learning the capabilities of the country as you advance, 
which will be found invaluable in the case of a hurried 
or a disastrous return. And thus, when some months 
have passed by, you will look back with surprise on the 
great distance travelled over ; for if you average only 
three miles a day, at the end of the year you will have 
advanced i,ooo, which is a very considerable exploration. 
The fable of the hare and the tortoise seems expressly 
intended for travellers over wide and unknown tracts." 

Yes, we ought to interest ourselves chiefly in the pro- 
gress of our work, and not to look forward to its end 
with eagerness. That eagerness of which Mr. Galton 
speaks has spoiled many a piece of work besides a 
geographical exploration, and it not only spoils work, 
but it does worse, it spoils life also. How am I to enjoy 
this year as I ought, if I am continually wishing it were 
over? A truly intellectual philosophy must begin by 
recognizing the fact that the intellectual paths are infi- 
nitely long, that there will always be new horizons behind 
the horizon that is before us, and that we must accept a 
gradual advance as the law of our intellectual life. It is 
our business to move forwards, but we ought to do so 
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without any greater feeling of huny than that which 
affects the most stationary of minds. Not a bad example 
for us is a bargeman's wife in a canal-boat She moves ; 
movement is the law of her life ; yet she is as. tranquil 
ifiJi^ little cabin as a^y goodwife o.n shore, brewing her 
tea and preparing her buttered toast without ever think- 
ing about getting to the end of her journey. For if that 
voyage were ended, another would always succeed to it, 
and another! In striking contrast to the unhurried 
bargeman's wife in her cabin is an irritable Frenchman 
in the comer of a diligence, looking at his watch every 
half-hour, and wishing that the dust and rattle were over, 
and he were in his own easy-chair at home. Those who 
really lead the intellectual life, and have embraced it for 
better and for worse, are like the bargeman's wife ; but 
those who live the life from time to time only, for some 
fecial purpose, wishing to be rid of it as soon as that 
purpose is accomplished, are like the sufferer in the 
puigatoiy of the diligence. Is there indeed really any 
true intellectual life at all when every hour of labour is 
spoiled by a feverish eagerness to be at the end of the 
projected task ? You cannot take a bit out of another 
man's life and live it, without having lived the previous 
years that led up to it, without having also die assured 
hopes for the years that lie beyonci The attempt is 
constantly made by amateurs of all kinds, and by men 
of temporary purposes, and it always fails. The amateur 
says when he awakes on some fine summer mc^rning, and 
draws up his blind, and looks out on the dewy fields : 
" Ah, the world of nature is beautifiil to-day ; what if I 
were to lead the life of an artist?" And after break- 
fast he seeks up his old box of watercolour and his block- 
book, and stool, and white umbrella, and what not, and 
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salHes forth, and fixes himself on the edge of the fozest 
or the banks of the amber stream. The day that he 
passes there looks like an artist's day, yet it is not It 
has not been preceded by the three or four thousand 
days which ought to have led up to it ; it is not strong in 
the assured sense of present skill, in the calm knowledge 
that the hours will bear good fiiiit. So the chances are 
that there will be some hurry, and fretfulness, and im* 
patience, und«» the shadow Of that white parasol, and 
also that when the day is over diere will be a disi^point- 
ment. You cannot put an artist's day mto the life of 
anyone but an artist 

Our impatiences come mdnly, I think, from an 
amateurish doubt about our own capad^ which is ae^ 
companied by a fevered eagerness t6 see the work done^ 
because we are tormented both by hopes and fears so 
long as it is in progress. We^ have £ears diat it may not 
turn out as it ought to do, and we have at the same 
time hopes iot its success* Both these causes produce 
edgemess, and deprive us of the tranquillity which dis- 
tinguishes the thorough W(»1mian, and which is necessary 
to thoroughness in the work itself. Now please obs^ve 
that I am not advising you to set aside these hopes and 
fears by an effect of the will ; when you have them tbqr 
are the inevitable result of your state of culture, and the 
will can no more get rid of them than it can get rid of 
an organic disease. Whbn you have a iumtedanunM 
of power and of culture, and are not qmte clear in your 
own mind as to where the limits lie, it is natural on the 
bne hand that you should fear the insufikuency of what 
you po^ess, and on the 4)lher du(t i& -moi3e sangiunis 
moments ybu should teduljge* in hcip^s^ wh!S$h-are'<«ly 
extravagant because your Ipowem iHivd not yet been aoc«- 
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ratcly measured. You will alternate between fear and 
hope, according to the temporary predominance of sad- 
dening or cheerful ideas, but both these feelings will uige 
you to complete the work in hand, that you may see 
your own powers reflected in it, and measure them more 
exactly. This is the main cause of the eagerness of young 
authors, and the reason why th^ often launch work upon 
the sea of publicity which is sure to go immediately to 
the bottom, fixmi the unworkmanlike haste with which it 
has been put togedier. But beyond this there is another 
cause, which is^ that beginners in literature have rare]|^ 
acquired firm intellectual habits, that they do not yet 
lead the tranquil intellectual life, so that such a piece of 
work as the cc^nposition of a book keeps them in sm 
unwholesome state of excitement When you feel this 
coming Upon you, pmy remember Mr. Galton's wise 
traveller in unknown tnicts, or the baigemaii's wife in 
the canal-boat 

Amongst the many advantages of expmence, one of 
&e most valuable is that we come to know the range of 
our own powers, and if we are wise we keep contentedly 
widiin them. This relieves, us from the malady of eager- 
ness; we know pretty accurately beforehand what our 
wodL will be when it is done, and therefore we are not in 
a hurry to see it accomplished. The coolness kA old hands 
in aH departments of labour is due in part to the cooling 
of the temperament by age, but it is due even more to 
the fiilness of acquired experience, for we do not find 
middle-aged m^n so cool ia situations where they feel 
themselves incompetent Tlie couduct of the most ex- 
perienced painters m tibe maoagement of their work is a 
good example of this masterly coolness, because we can 
^ee thon pamting in tfadr studios whereas we cannot so 
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easily see or so justly estimate the coolness of scientific 
or literary woskmai. A paintor of great experience will 
have, usually, several pictures at a time upon his easds^ 
and pass an hour upon one, or an hour upon the other, 
simply as the state of the pigment invites him, without 
ever being tempted to risk anything t>y hurrying a process. 
The ugly preparatory daubing which irritates the impa- 
tience of the beginner does not distiu-b hh equanimity; 
he has laid it with a view to the long-foreseen result, and 
it satisfies him temporarily as the right thing for the time 
being. If you know what is the right thing for the time 
being, and always do it, you are sure of the calm of the 
thorough workmaa . All his touches^ except the veiy 
last touch on each work, are touches of preparation, 
leading gradually up to ^is result Ingres used to counsel 
nis pupils to sketch always^ to sketch upon and within 
the first sketch till the picture came right in the end ; and 
this was strictly Balzac's method in literature. The literary 
and artistic labours of these two men did not proceed 
so much upon the principle of travelling as upon that of 
cultivation. They took an idea in the rough, as a settler 
takes a tract from wild nature, and then they went 
over it repeatedly, each time pushing the cultivation of it 
a little farther. Scott, Horace Vemet, John Phillip, and 
many others, have worked rather on the principle of 
travelling, passing over the ground once, and leaving it, 
never coming back again to correct the mistakes of 
yesterday. Both methods of work require deliberation, 
but the latter needs it in the supreme degree. All very 
dedded workers, men who did not correct, have been 
at the same time very deliberate workers^— rapid, in the 
sense of accomplishing much in the course of the year, 
or the life^ but Cautious and slow and observant whilst 
X a 
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LETTER IL 

TO A trUIXBNT IN TH« nRST AU>0Ua OF INTIXXlCTCrAL 
AMBITION. 

The first freshness^Why should it not be preserved ?— The dnlsess 
of the intellectual— Fictions and false promises— j^niMft in woifc 
Itself— Durer's engraving of Melancholy — Scott about Diyden— 
Bjrron, Shelley, Wordsworth — Hnmboldt, Cuyier, Goethe — 
Tennyson's ''Maud" — PrerentiTes of «w«w»— Hard study for 
ymited times— The enmm of jaded fitcnltiet. 

I HAVE been thinking about you frequently of kte^ and 
die burden or refrain of my thoughts has been " What a 
blessing he has in that first freshness, if only he could 
keep it 1 " But now I am beginning more hopefully to 
ask myself, " Why should he not keep it?" 

Jt would be an experiment worth trying, so to order 
3K>ur intellectual life, that however stony and thorny your 
path might' be, however difficult and arduous, it should at 
all events never be dull ; or, to express what I mean more 
accurately, that you yourself should never feel the de- 
pressing influences of dulness during the years when 
they are most to be dreaded. I want you to live steadily 
and happily in your intellectual labours, even to the 
natural close of existence, and my best wish for you is 
that you may escape a long and miserable malady which 
brain-workers very commonly suffer from when the first 
dreams of youth have been disappointed — a malady in 
which the intellectual desires are feeble, the intellectual 
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bqpes are few; whose victun, if he has still rteolndoti 
enough to learn anything, acqukes without satisfaction, 
and, if he has coinage to create, has neither pride nor 
pleasure in his creations. 

If I were to sing the praises of knowledge as ihty 
have been so often sung by louder harps than mine, I 
might avoid so dreary a theme. It is easy to pretend to 
believe that the intellectual life is always sure to be inte- 
resting and ddig^tful, but the truth is that, either from 
an unwise azxangement of their work, or from mental or 
physical causes which we will investigate to some extent 
be£are we have done with the subject, many men wl^ose 
occupatiolis are reputed to be amongst the most inte- 
resting have saffered terribly from innut\ and that not 
during a week or two at a time, but fox consecutive years 
andjrears. 

There is a class of books written with the pnusewottiiy 
intention of stimulating young men to intellectual labour, 
in which this danger of the intellectual life is systematic 
cally ^nored. It is assumed in tliese book« that the 
satis&ctions of intellectual labour are certain; that 
akhoughit may not always, or often, result in outward 
and material prosperity, its inward jo3rs will never fail 
Promises of tUs kind cannot -safely be made to anyone. 
The satisfactions of intellectual riches are not more sure 
than the satts£actions of material riches; the feeling of 
dull indifiference which often so mysteriously clouds die 
life of the rich man in the mMst of the most elabortite 
contrivances for his pleasure aa^ amusem^it, has its 
exact counterpart in. the lives of men who are rich in the 
best treasures of the mind, and who have infinite intel- 
lectual resources. However brilliant your ability, how- 
ever brave and persisto^ yioor ibdUMy, fa^w^er^ vatfl' 
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jour knowledge, there is always this dreadfbl possibility 
of ennui. People tdl you that work is a specific against 
it, but many a man has worked steadily and earnest, 
and suffered terribly from ennui all the time.ihat he was 
working, although the labour was Kd his own choice, the 
labour that he loved best, and for which Nature evidently 
intended him. The poets, from Solomon downwards, 
have all of them, so far as I know, given utterance in one 
page or another of their writings to this feding of dreary 
dissatisfaction, and Albert Diirer, in his ''Melencolia," 
illustrated it It is plain that the robust female figure 
which has exercised the ingenuity of so many commen- 
tators is not melancholy either firom weakness of the 
body or vacancy of the mind She is strcmg and she is 
learned ; yet, though the plumes of her wii^ are mighty, 
she sits heavily and listlessly, brooding amidst the im- 
plements of suspended labour, on the shore of a wave- 
less sea. The truth is that Diirer engraved the nielaxi- 
choly that he himself only too intimately knew. This is 
not the dulness of the ignorant and incapaUe, whose 
minds are a blank because they have no ideas, whose 
hands are listless for want of an occupation ; it is the 
sadness of the most learned, the most intelligent^ die 
most industrious ; the weary misery of those who are rich 
in the attainments of culture, who have the keys <d the 
chambers of knowledge, and wings to bear them to the 
heaven of the ideal If you counsel this '' Mdencolia ** 
to work that she may be meny, she will answer that she 
knows the uses of labour and its vanity, and the precise 
amount of profit that a man hath of all his labour which 
he taketh under the suii. All things are full of labour, 
she will tell you ; and in much wisdom is much grief, 
pod he tb$it increaseth knowledge increi^eth sorrow. 
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Can we escape this broodii^ melancholy of the great 
workers— has any truly intellectual person escaped it 
ever? The question can never be answered with perfect 
certainty, because we can never quite accurately know 
the whc^e truth about the life of another. I have known 
several pen of action, almost entirely devoid of intel- 
lectual culture, who enjoyed an unbroken flow of animal 
energy, and were clearly free from the mdancholy of 
Diirer ; but I never intimately knew a really cultivated 
person who had not suffered from it mc»:e or less, and 
the greatest sufferers were the most conscientious thinkers 
and students. Amongst the illustrious dead, it may be 
very safely answered that any poet who has described it 
has written from his own experience^— a transient expe- 
rience it may be, yet his own. When W4ter Scott, 
drpropoi of Dryflen, spoke of " the apparently causeless 
fluctuation of spirits incident to one doomed to labour 
incessantly in the feverish exercise of the imagmation,'* 
and of that '* sinking of spirit^ which foUpws violent 
niental exertion," is it not; evident that his kindly underr 
standing of Dryden's case came from; the sympathy of a 
fellow-labourer who knew by his own experience the 
gloomier and more depresdng p^sages of the imaginative 
life ? It would be prudent perhaps to omit the mention 
of Byron, because some may attribute his sadness to his 
immorality ; and if I spoke of Shelley, they might answer 
that he was ''sad because he was impious;" Intt the 
truth is, that quite independently of conduct, and ev^ 
of belief, it was scarcely possible for natures so highly 
imaginative as these two, and so ethereally intellectual 
as one of the two, to escape those clouds of gloom 
which darken the intellectual lifb. Wordsworth was c^ot 
immoniV Wordswoith was not unorthodox, yet he could 
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be as sad in his own sober way as Byron in die bitter- 
ness of his desolation, or £9iell^ in his tenderest wailing. 
The three men who seem to have been the least subject 
to the sadness of intellectual workers were Alexander 
Humboldt, Cuvier, and Goethe. Alexander Humboldt, 
so far as is known to us, lived always in a dear and 
cheerful daylight ; his appetite tot learning was both 
strong and regular; he embraced the inteUectual life in 
his earliest manhood, and Uved in it with an unhe- 
sitating singleness of purpose, to the limits of extreme 
old age. Cuvier was to the last a model student, of 
a temper at once most unflinching and most kind, 
happy in all his studies, happier still in his unequalled 
fadUty of mental selMirection. €k>ethe, as all know, 
lived a life of ttnflagging interest in each of the three 
great branches of intellectual labour. During the whole 
of his long life he was interested in literature, in whidi 
he Was a master ; he was interested in seienee, in which 
he was a discoverer, and in art, of whidi he was 
an ardent though not practicaUy sticcessfui student 
His intellectual acd^ty ceased only on rare occasions 
of painful-illness or overwhelming affliction; he does 
not seem to have asked himself ever Whether knowledge 
was worth its cost; he was always ready to pay the 
appdnted price of toiL He had no infirmity of intel- 
lectual doubt ; the powerful impulses from within assured 
him that knowledge was good for him, and he went to it 
uiged by an mierrifig instinct, as a young salmon bred in 
the slime of a river seeks strength in the infinite sea. 
And yet, being a poet and a man of strong passions, 
Goethe did not altogether escape the green-sickness which 
affifetsthe imaginative temperament, or he could never 
haW writt^ ^^Yftxihttf ^Im he cured himsdf'i^ 
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wofcm^ and the author of '* Werther " had no indulgence for 
Wertherism — ^mdeed we are told that he grew ashamed 
of haying written the book which inoculated the younger 
minds of Europe with that miserable disease. In oid: 
own time an ilhistrious poet has given in " Maud " a very 
perfect study of a young mind in a morbid condition, a 
mind having indeed the student-temper, but of a bad 
kind, that which comes not from the genuine love of 
studyt but from sulky rage against &e world. 

•'Thanksy for the fiend best knows whether woman or man be the 
worse. 

/ vfiil bwy mytdf in wty iooks^ and the Devil may pipe to his 
own." 

This kind of self-burial in one's libraiy does not come 
from the love of literature. The recluse will not speak 
to his neighbour, yet needs human intercourse of some 
kind, and seeks it in reading, urged by an inward 
necessity. He feels no gratitude towards the winners 
of knowledge; his morbid ill-nature depreciates the 
intellectual labourers . — 

'* The man of science himself is fonder of ^ory and nun ; 
An eye well-practised in natiue^ m q>irit bovnded and pooc'' 

What is the life such a spirit will choose fcHT itself? 
Despising alike the ignorant and the learned, the acute- 
ness of the. cultivated and the simplicity of the poor, in 
what form of activity or inacticm will he seek what aU 
men need, the harmony of a life well tuned? 

*' Be mine a philosopher's life in the quiet woodland ways ; 
Where^ if I cannot be gay, let a passionless peace be my lot** 

These are naiiy diffiuciit morbid states of the mind^ 
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and this of the hero of '^ Maud '' is only one <rf them, but it 
is the commonest amongst intellectual or semi-intellectual 
young men. See how he has a litde fit of nunnentary 
enthusiasm (all he is capable of) about a shell that 
suddenly and accidentally attracts his attention. How 
true to the mor'bid nature is that inciddit i Unable to 
pursue any large and systematic obsoration, tl^ diseased 
mind is attracted to things suddenly and accidentally^ 
sees them out of all proportion, and then £ftUs into die 
inevitable fit of scornful peevishness. 

" What is it ? A kamed man 
Cottld ghre it a clumsy name : 
Let him name it who can." 

The question which concerns the world is, how this 
condition of the mind may be avoided. The cure Mr. 
Tennyson suggested was war; but wars, though more 
fi:equent than is desirable, are not to be had always. 
And in your case, my friend, it is happily not a cure but 
a preventive that is needed. Let me recommend certain 
precautions which taken together are likely to keep you 
safe. Care for the physical health in the first place, for 
if there is a morbid mind the bodily oigans are not 
doing their work as they ought to do. Next, for the 
mind itself, I would heartily recommend hard study, 
really hard study, taken very regularly but in very 
moderate quantity. The effect of it on the mind is as 
bracing as that of cold water on the body, but as you 
ought not to remain too long in the cold bath, so it is 
dangerous to study Jiard more than a short time every 
day. Do some work that b very difficult (such as 
reading some language that you have to puzzle out i 
c(mps de dictionnaire) two hours a day rq;ularly, to hanat 
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the fighting power of the intellect, but let the rest of the 
day's work be easier. Acquire especially, if you pos- 
sibly can, the enviable faculty of getting entirely rid of 
your work in the intervals of it, and of taking a hearty 
interest in common things, in a garden, or stable, or 
dog-kennel, or farm. If the work pursues you — ^if what 
is called unconscious cerebration, which ought to go 
forward without your knowing it, becomes conscious 
cerebration, and bothers you, then you have been 
working beyond your cerebral strength, and you are 
not safe. 

An organization which was intended by Nature for 
the intellectual life cannot be healthy and happy without 
a certain degree of intellectual activity. Natures like 
those of Humboldt and Goethe need immense labomrs 
for their own felicity, smaller powers need less extensive 
labour. To all of us who have intellectual needs there 
is a certain supply of work necessary to perfect health. 
If we do less, we are in danger of that enfmi which 
comes from want of intellectual exercise ; if we do more, 
we may suffer from that other ennui which is due to the 
weariness of the jaded £unilties, and this is the more 
teirible of the twa 
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TO AN nrmXICTUAL MAN WHO DSSIKBD AN OUTLIT ibR HIS 
BNS&OISS. 

Dinatisfiictioii of the intellectaal when they have not an extensire 
inflaenoe— A consideration suggested to the author by Mr. 
Matthew Amold-^Each mdividnal mind a portion of the 
national mind, which most rise or decline with the minds of 
which it is composed — Influence of a townsman in his town-* 
Household influence — Charities and condescendences of the 
highly cultivated — ^A suggestion of M. Taine--Conversation 
with inferiors — How to make it interesting— That we ought to 
be satisfied withhnmble zesolts and small \ 



There is a very marked tendency amongst persons of 
culture to feel dissatisfied with themselves and their 
success in life when they do not exercise some direct 
and visible influence over a considerable portion of the 
public. To put the case in a more concrete form, it 
may be affirmed that if an intellectual young man does 
not exercise influence by literature, or by oratory, or by 
one of the most elevated forms of art, he is apt to think 
that his culture and intelligence are lost upon the world, 
and either to blame himself for being what he considers 
a fiulure, or else (and this is more common) to find fault 
with the world in general for not giving him a proper 
chance of making his abilities telL The facilities for 
obtaining culture are now so many and great, and within 
the reach of so many well-to-do people, that hundreds of 
persons become reaily very clever in various ways who 
would have remained utterly uncultivated had they lived 
in any previous century. A few of these distinguish 
themselves in literature and other pursuits which bring 
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notoriety to the successful, but by far the greater number 
liave to remain in positions of obsciuity, often being 
clearly conscious that they have abilities and knowledge 
not much, if at all, inferior to the abilities and knowledge 
of some who have achieved distinction. The position of 
a clever man who remains obscure is, if he has ambition, 
rather trying to the moral fibre, but there are certain 
considerations which might help to give a direction to 
his energy and so procure him a sure relief, which reputa- 
tion too frequently fails to provide. 

The first consideration is one which was offered to me 
many years ago Y>y Mr. Matthew Arnold, and which I 
can give, though firom memory, very nearly in his own 
words. The multiplicity of things which make claim to 
the attention of the public is in these days such that it 
requires either uncommon strength of will or else the 
force of peculiar circumstances to make men follow any 
serious study to good result, and the great majority con- 
tent themselves with the general enlightenment of the 
epoch, which they get firom newspapers and reviews. 
Hence the efibrts of the intellectual produce Uttle efifect, 
and it requires either extraordinary talent or extraordinary 
fanaticism to awaken the serious interest of any con- 
siderable number of readers. Yet, in spite of these 
discouragements, we ought to remember that our laboursi 
if not applauded by others, may be of infinite value to 
ourselves, and also that beyond this gain to the in- 
dividual, his culture is a gain to the nation, whether the 
nation formally recognizes it or not For the intellectual 
life of a nation is the sum of the lives of all intellectual 
people belonging to it, and in this sense your culture is a 
gain to England, whether England counts you amongst 
her eminent sons^ or leaves you for ever obscure. Is 
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it not a noble spectacle^ a spectacle well worthy of a 
highly civilized countiy, when a private citizen, with an 
admirable combination of patriotism and self-respect, 
says to himself as he labours, " I know that in a comitiy 
so great as England, whare there are so many able men, 
all that I do can comit for very little in public estimation, 
yet I will endeavour to store my mind with knowledge 
and make my judgment sure, in order that the national 
mind of England, of which my mind is a minute fraction, 
may be enlightened by so much, be it never so little "PI 
think the same noble feeling might animate a citizen with 
reference to his native town ; I think a good townsman 
might say to himself, " Our folks are not much given to 
the cultivation of their minds, and they need a few to 
set them an example. I will be one of those few. I 
will work and think, in order that our town may not get 
into a state of perfect intellectual stagnation." But if 
the nation or the city were too vast to call forth any 
noble feeling of this kind, surely the family is little 
enough and near enough. Might not a man say, ** I will 
go through a good deal of intellectual drudgery in order 
that my wife and children may unconsciously get the 
benefit of it ; I will learn facts for them that they may be 
accurate, and get ideas for them that they may share with 
me a more elevated mental state ; I will do something 
towards raising the tone of the whole household"? 

The practical difficulty in all projects of this kind is 
that the household does not care to be intellectually 
elevated, and opposes the resistance of gravitation. The 
household has its natural intellectual level, and finds it 
as inevitably as water that is free. Cultivated men are 
surrounded in their homes by a group of persons, wif(^ 
children, servants^ who, in their intercourse with one 
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another, create the household tone. What is a single 
individual with his books against these combined and 
active influences ? Is he to go and preach the gospel of 
the intellect in the kitchen ? Will he venture to present 
intellectual conclusions in the drawing-room? The 
kitchen has a tone of its own which all oiu- efforts cannot 
elevate, and the drawing-room has its own atmosphere, 
an atmosphere unfavourable to severe and manly thinking. 
You cannot make cooks intellectual, and you must not 
be didactic with ladies. Intellectual men always fed 
this difficulty, and most commonly keep their intellect 
very much to themselves, when they are at home. If 
they have not an outlet elsewhere, either in society or in 
literature, they grow morbid. 

Yet, although it is useless to attempt to elevate any 
human being above his own intellectual level unless he 
gradually climbs himself as a man ascends a mountain, 

there are nevertheless certain charities or condescen- 

« 

dences of the highly cultivated which may be good for 
the lower intelligences that surrotmd them, as the streams 
firom the Alpine snows are good for the irrigation of the 
valleys, though the meadows which they water must for 
ever remain eighfor ten thousand feet below them. And 
I believe th^t it would greatly add to the* happiness of 
the intellectual portion of mankind if they could more 
systematically exetcise these charities. It is quite dear 
that we catl never effect by chance conversation that total 
change in the mental state which is gradually brought 
about by the slow processes of education ; we cannot 
give to an intellect that has nevd: been developed, and 
which has fixed itself in the undeveloped state, that 
power and activity which come only after years of labour ; 
but we may be able (m many occasions to offer the sort 
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of help which a gentleman ofifers to an old woman when 
he mvites her to get up mto the rumble behmd his 
carriage. I knew an intellectual lady who lived habitu- 
ally in the country^ and I may say without fanciful 
exaggeration that the fiumers' wives round about her 
were considerably superior to what in all probability they 
would have been without the advantage of her kindly 
and instructive conversation. She possessed the happy 
art of conveying the sort of knowledge which could be 
readily received by her hearers, and in a manner which 
made it agreeable to them, so that they drew ideas from 
her quite naturally, and her mind irrigated their minds, 
which would have remained permanently barren without 
that help and refreshment. It would be foolish to 
exaggerate the benefits of such intellectual chari.ty as 
this, but it is well, on the other hand, not to undervalue 
it Such an influence can never convey much solid 
instruction, but it may convey some of its results. It 
may produce a more thoughtful and reasonable condition 
of mind, it may preserve the ignorant from some of those 
preposterous theories and beliefs which so easily gain 
currency amongst them. Indirectly, it may have rather 
an important political influence, by disposing people to 
vote for the better sort of candidate. And the influence 
of such intellectual charity on the material well-being of 
the humbler classes, on their health and wealth, may be 
quite as considerable as that of the other and more 
common sort of charity which passes silver from hai^d 
to hand. 

Shortly after the termination of the great Franco- 
German conflict, M. Taine suggested in the Temps^ that 
subscribers to the better sort of journals might do a good 
deal for the enlightenment of the humbler classes by 
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merely lending their newspapers in their neighbourhood. 
This was a good suggestion : the best newspapers are an 
important intellectual propaganda; they awaken an inte- 
rest in the most various subjects, and supply not only 
information but a stimulus. The danger to persons 
of higher culture that the newspaper may absorb time 
which would else be devoted to more systematic study, 
does not exist in the classes for whose benefit M. Taine 
made his recommendation. The newspaper is th^ir only 
secular reading, and without it they have no modem 
literature of any kind. In addition to the praiseworthy 
habit of lending good newspapers, an intellectual man 
who lives in the country might adopt the practice of 
conversing with his neighbours about everything in which 
they could be induced to take an interest, giving them 
some notion of what goes on in the classes which are 
intellectually active, some idea of such discoveries and 
projects as an untutored mind may partially understand. 
For example, there is the great tunnel under the Mont 
Cenis, and there is the projected tunnel beneath the 
Channel, and there is the cutting of the Isthmus of Suez. 
A peasant can comprehend the greatness of these re- 
markable conceptions when they are properly explained 
to him, and he will often feel a lively gratitude for informa- 
tion of that kind. We ought to remember what a slow 
and painful operation reading is to the uneducated. 
Merely to read the native tongue is to diem a labour so 
irksome that they are apt to lose the sense of a paragpraph 
in seeking for that of a sentence or an expression. As 
they would radier speak than have to write, so they 
prefer hearing to reading, and they get much more good 
from i^ because they can ask a question when the matter 
has not been made dear to them. 
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One of the best wa3r8 of interesting and instractmg 
your intell<ictaal inferiors is to g^ve them an account <A 
your travels. All people like to hear a traveller tell his 
own tale, and whilst he is tellmg it he may slip in a good 
deal of information about many thmgs, and much sound 
doctrine. Accounts of foreign countries, even when you 
have not seen them personally, nearly alwajrs awaken a 
lively interest, especially if you are able to give 3rour 
hearers detailed descriptions of the life led by foreigners 
who occupy positions corresponding to their own. 
Peasants can be made to take an interest in astronomy 
even, though you cannot tell them anything about the 
peasants in Jupiter and Mars,' and there is always, at 
starting, the great difficulty of persuading them to trust 
science about the motion and rotundity of the earth. 

A veiy direct form of intellectual charity is that of 
gratuitous teaching, both in classes and by public lectures, 
open to all comers. A great deal of light has in this way 
been spread abroad in cities, but in country villages there 
is little encouragement to enterprises of this kind, the 
intelligence of farm labourers being less awakened than 
that of the corresponding urban population. Let us 
remember, however, that one of the veiy highest and 
last achievements of the cultivated intellect is the art of 
conve3dng to the uncultivated, the untaught, the unpre- 
pared, the best and noblest knowledge which they are 
capable of assimilating. No one who, like the writer of 
these pages, has lived much in the country, and much 
amongst a densely ignorant peasantry, will be likely in 
any plans of enlightenment to err &r on the side of enthusi- 
astic hopefulness. The mind of a farm labourer, or that 
of a small farmer, is almost alwa3rs sure to. be a remark- 
ably stiff soil, in which few intellectual conceptions can 
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take root ; yet these few may make the difference between 
an existence worthy of a man, and one that differs from 
the existence of a bru^e in litde beyond the possession 
of articulate language. We to whom the rich inheritance 
of intellectual humanity is so familiar as to have lost 
much of its freshness, are liable to underrate the value 
of thoughts and discoveries which to us have for years 
seoned commonplace. It is with our intellectual as 
with our material wealth ; we do not realize how precious 
some fragments of it might be to our poorer neighbours. 
The old clothes that we wear no longer may give comfort 
and confidence to a man in naked destitution; the 
truths which are so familiar to us that we never think 
about them, may raise the utterly ignorant to a sense d 
their humao brotherhood. 

Above ally in the exercise of our intellectual charities, 
let us accustom ourselves to feel satisfied with humble 
results and small successes ; and here let me make a 
confession which may be of some possible use to others. 
When a young man, I taught a drawing-class gratuitously, 
beginning with thirty-six pupils, who dwindled gradually 
to eleven. Soon afterwards I gave up the work from 
dissatisfitction, on accotmt of the meagre attendance. 
This was very wrong— the eleven were worth the thirty- 
six; and so long as one of the eleven remained I ought 
to have contentedly taught him. The success of a 
teacher is not to be measured by the numbers whom he 
immediately influences. It is enough, it has been proved 
to be enough in more than one remarkable instance, 
that a single living soul should be in unison with the 
soul of a master, and receive his thought by sympathy. 
The one disciple teaches in his turn, and the idea is 
propagated 

A A 8 
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Joubcrt— "Not yet time," or else " The time is past "—His weak- 
ness for production — ^Three classes of minds — ^A more perfect 
intdlectual life attainable by the silent student than by autiiors— 
He may follow his own genius — Saving of time effected bf 
abstinence from writing— The unproductiye may be more in^ 
fluential than the prolific. 

When I met B. at your house last week^ you whispered 
to me in the drawing-room that he was a man of the 
most remarkable attainments, who, to the great regret of 
all his friends, had never employed his abilities to any 
visible purpose. We had not time for a conversation on 
this subject, because B. himself immediately joined us. 
His talk reminded me very much of Joubert — ^not that I 
ever knew Joubert personally, though I have lived very 
near to ViUeneuve-sur-Yonne, where Joubert lived ; but 
he is one of those characters whom it is possible to know 
without having seen them in the flesh. ]^is friends used 
to urge him to write something, and then he said, ^^Pas 
encore!^ " Not yet ; I need a long peace." Tranquillity 
came, and then he said that God had only given force to 
his mind for a limited time, and that the time was past 
Therefore, as Sainte-Beuve observed, for Joubert Aere 
was no medium ; either it was not yet tim^ or else the 
time was past 

Nothing is more common than for other people to 
say this of us. They often say " He is too young," as 
Napoleon said kA Ingres, or else ** He is too old>" as 
Napoleon said of Greuze. It is more, rare for a man 
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himself to shrink from every enterprise, first under the 
persuasion that he is unprep^ed, and afterwards because 
the time is no longer opportune. Yet there does exist a 
certain very peculiar class of highlyrgifted, diffident, deli- 
cate, unproductive minds, which impress those around 
them with an almost superstitious belief in their possi- 
bilities, yet never do anything to justify that belief. 

But may it not be doubted whether these minds have 
productive power of any kind? I believe that the full 
extent of Joubert's productive power is displayed m those 
sentences of his which have been preserved, and which 
reveal a genius of the rarest delicacy, but at the same 
time singularly incapable of sustained intellectual effort 
He said that he could only compose slowly, and with an 
extreme fatigue. He believed, however, that the weak- 
ness lay in the instrument alone, in the composing facul- 
ties, and not in the faculties of thought, for he said that 
behind his weakness there was strength, as behind the 
strength of some others there was weakness. 

In saying this, it is probable that Joubert did not over- 
estimate himself. He had strength of a certain kind, or 
rather he had quality ; he had distinction, which is a sort 
of strength in society and in literature. But he had no 
productive force, and I do not believe that his improduc- 
tiveness was a productiveness checked by a fastidious 
taste; I believe that it was real, that he was not 
organized for production. 

Sainte-Beuve said that a modem philosopher was \Thre*ciMxex 
accustomed to distinguish three classes of minds — 

I. Those who are at once powerful and delicate, who 
excel as they propose, execute what they conceive, and 
reach the great and true beautiful — a rare ^irVSf^amongst 
mortals. 
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2. A class of minds especially characterized by their 
delicacy, who feel that their idea is superior to their 
execution, their intelligence greater than their talent, 
even when the talent is very real ; they are easily dis- 
satisfied with themselves, disdain easily won praises, and 
would rather judge, taste, and abstain from producing, 
than remain below their conception and themselves. Or 
if they write it is by fragments, for themselves only, at 
long intervals and at rare moments. Their fecundity is 
internal, and known to few. 

3. Lasdy, there is a third class of nrinds more powerful 
and less delicate or difiScult to please, who go on pro- 
ducing and publishing themselves without being too 
much dissatisfied with their work. 

The majority of our active painters and writers, who 
fill modem exhibitions, and produce the current literature 
of the day, belong to the last class, to which we are all 
greatly indebted for the daily bread of literature and art. 

But Sainte-Beuve believed that Joubert belonged to 
the second class, and I suspect that both Sainte-Beuve 
and many others have credited that class with a potential 
productiveness beyond its real endowments. Minds of 
the Joubert class are admirable and valuable in their 
way, but they are really, and not apparently, sterile. 

And why would we have it otherwise? When we 
lament that a man of culture has '' done nothing," as we 
say, we mean that he has not written books. Is it neces- 
sary, is it desirable, that ev^ cultivated person should 
write books? 

On the contrary, it seems that a more perfect intel- 
lectual life may be attained by the silent student than 
by authors. The writer for the public is often so far its 
slave that he is compelled by necessity or induced by 
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the desire for success (since it is humiliating to write un- 
saleable books as well as unprofitable) to deviate from 
his true path, to leave the subjects that most interest him 
for other subjects which interest him less, and therefore 
to acquire knowledge rather as a matter of business than 
as a labour of love. But the student who never pub- 
lishes, and does not intend to publish, may follow his 
own genius and take the knowledge which belonp to 
him by natural affinity. Add to this the immense saving 
of time effected by abstinence from writing. Whilst the 
writer is polishing his periods, and giving hours to the 
artistic exigencies of mere form, the reader is adding 
to his knowledge. Thackeray said that writers were not 
great readers, because they had not the time. 

The most studious Frenchman I ever met with used 
to say that he so hated the pen as scarcely to resolve to 
write a letter. He reminded me of Joubert in this ; he 
often said, '^ J'ai horreur de la plume." Since he had no 
profession his leisure was unlimited, and he employed it 
in educating himself without any other purpose than this, 
the highest purpose of all, to become a cultivated man. 
The very prevalent idea that lives of this kind are failures 
unless they leave some visible achievement as a testi- 
mony and justification of their labours, is based upon a 
narrow conception both of duty and of utility. Men of 
this unproductive class are sure to influence their imme- 
diate neighbourhood by the example of their life. Isolated 
as they are too frequently in the provinces, in the midst 
of populations destitute of the higher culture, they often 
establish the notion of it notwithstanding the contemp- 
tuous estimates of the practical people around them. A 
single intellectual life, thus modestly Uved through in 
the obscurity of a countiy-town, may leave a tradition 
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and become an enduring influence. In this, as in all 
things, let tis trust the arrangements of Nature. If men 
are at the same time constitutionally studious and con- 
stitutionally unproductive, it must be that production is 
not the only use of study. Joubert was right in keeping 
silence when he felt no impulses to speak, right also in 
saying the little that he did say without a superfluous 
word. His mind is more fully known, and more in- 
fluential, than many which are abtmdantly productive. 



LETTER V. 

TO A STUDENT WHO FELT HURUXD AND DRHrSN. 

Some mtellectual products possible only in excitement-— Byron's 
anthority on the subject-~Can inventive minds work regularly? 
—Sir Walter Scott's opinion — ^Napoleon on the winning of 
victories — ^The prosaic business of men of genius — "Waiting 
for inspiration" — Rembrandt's advice to a young painter — 
Culture necessary to inspiration itself— Byron, Keats» Morris- 
Men of genius may be regular as students. 

In my last letter to you on quiet regularity of work, I did 
not give much consideration to another matter which, in 
certain kinds of work, has to be taken into account, for I 
preferred to make' that the subject of a separate letter. 
There are certain intellectual products which are only 
possible in hours or minutes of great cerebral excite- 
ment Byron said that when people were surprised to 
find poets very much like others in the ordinary inter- 
course of life, their surprise was due to ignorance of 
this. If people knew, Byron said, that poetical produc- 
tion came from an excitement which from its intensity 
could only be temporary, thqr would not expect poets 
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to be very diiBferent from other people when not under 
the influence of this excitement. Now, we may take 
the word "poet," in this connection, in the very largest 
sense. All men who have the gift of invention are 
poets. The inventive ideas come to them at unforeseen 
moments, and have to be seized when they come, so 
that the true inventor works sometimes with vertiginous 
rapidity, and afterwards remains for days or weeks with- 
out exercising the i^iventive £Eu:ulty at all. The question 
is, can you make an inventive mind work on the prin- 
ciple of measiu-ed and regular advance ? Is such counsel 
as that in my former letter applicable to inventors ? 

Scott said, that although he had known many men of 
ordinary abilities who were capable of perfect regularity 
in their habits, he had never known a man of genius who 
was so. The popular impression concerning men of 
genius is very strong in the same sense, but it is well 
not to attach too much importance to popular impres- 
sions concerning men of genius, for the obvious reason 
that such men come veiy little under popular observar 
tion. When they work it is usually in the most perfect 
solitude, and even people who live in the same^ house 
know veiy little, really, of their intellectual habits. 

The truth seems to be, first, that the moments of hi^ 
excitement, of noblest invention, are rare, and not to be 
commanded by the will ; but, on the other hand, that in 
order to make the gift of invention produce its full effect 
in any department of human effort, vast labours of pre- 
paration are necessary, and these laboiurs may be pursued 
as steadily as you like. Napoleon I. used to say that 
battles were won by the sudden flashing of an idea 
through the brain of the commander at a certain critical 
instant The capacity for generating diis sudden electric 
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spark was military genius. The spark flashed iDdepen* 
dently of the will ; the General could not win that vivid 
illumination by labour or by prayer ; it came only in the 
brain of genius from the intense anxiety and excitement 
of actual conflict Napoleon seems alwajrs to have 
counted upon it, always to have believed that ^en the 
critical instant arrived the wild confusion of the battle- 
field would be illuminated for him by that burst of 
sudden flame. But if Napoleon had been ignorant of 
the prosaic business of his profession, to yluch he at- 
tended more closely than any other commander, what 
would these moments of supreme clearness have availed 
him, or would they ever have come to him at all ? If 
they had come to him, they would have revealed only 
the extent of his own negligence. Instead of showing 
him what to do^ they would have made painfully evident 
what ct^ht to have been done. But it is more probable 
that these clear moments would never have occurred to 
a mind unprepared by study. Clear military inspirations 
never occur to shopkeepers and farmers, as bright ideas 
about checkmates occur only to persons who haveistudied 
chess.^ The prosaic business, then, of the man of genius 
is to accumulate that preparatory knowledge without 
which his genius can never be available, and he can do 
work of this kind as regularly as he likes. 

The one fatal mistake which is committed habitually 
by people who have the scarcely desirable gift of half- 
genius is ''waiting for inspiration." They pass week 
after week in a state of indolence, unprofitable alike to 
the mind and the purse, under pretext of waiting for 
intellectual flashes like those which came to Napoleon 
on his battle-fields. They ought to remember the advice 
given by one of the greatest artists of the seventeentfi 
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century to a young painter of his acquaintance. " Prac- 
tise assiduously what you ahready know, and in course of 
time other things will become clear to you." The inspi- 
rations come only to the disciplined ; the indolent wait 
for them in vain. 

If you have genius, therefore, or believe you have, it 
is admitted that you cannot be perpetually in a state of 
intense excitement If you were in that state without 
ceasing, you would go mad. You cannot be expected to 
write poetry in the plodding ox-pace manner advocated 
for intellectual work generally in my last letter. As for 
that good old comparison between the hare and the tor- 
toise, it may be answered for you, simply, that you are 
not a tortoise, and that what is a most wise procedure for 
tortoises may be impracticable for you. The actual com- 
position of poetry, especially poetry of a fiery kind, like— 

" The isles of Greece^ the ides of Gfeece^" 

of Byron, is to be done not when the poet will, but when 
he can, or rather, when he must 

But if you are a wise genius you will feel how peces- 
sary is culture even for work of that kind Byron would 
not have felt any enthusiasm for the isles of Greece if he 
had not known something of their history. The verses 
are an inspiration, but they could never have occuired to 
a quite uncultivated person, however bright his inspira- 
tions. Even more obviously was the genius of Keats 
dependent upon his culture. He did not read Greek, 
but from translations of Greek literature and firom the 
direct study of Greek art he got the sort of material that 
he needed. And in our own day Morris has been evi- 
dently a veqr diligent student of many literatures. What 
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I insist upon is, that we could not have had the real 
Keats, the real Morris, unless they had prepared them- 
selves by culture. We see immediately that the work 
they have done is their work, specially, that they were 
specially adapted for it — inspired for it, if you wilL But 
how evident it is that the inspiration could never have 
produced the work, or anything like it, without labour in 
the accumulation of material ! 

Now, although men of genius cannot be r^ularly pro- 
gressive in actual production, cannot write so many 
verses a day, regularly, as you may spin yam, they can 
be very regular as students, and some of the best of them 
have been quite remarkable for unflinching steadiness of 
application in that way. The great principle recom- 
mended by Mr. Galton,' of not looking forward eagerly 
to the end of your journey, but interesting yourself chieiy 
in the progress of it, is as applicable to the studies of 
men of genius as to those of more ordinary persons. 



LETTER VL 

TO AN AKDXNT FROND WHO TOOK NO IIST. 

On tome venes of Goethe— Man not consdtated like a pknet — 
Matthew Arnold's poem, "Self-dependence" — Poetxy and prose 
—The wind more imitable than the stars— The stone in den 
Croe — Rest and be thankfuL 

''Rambling over the wild moors, with thoughts oftenr 
times as wild and dreary as those moors, the young 
Carlyle, who had been cheered through his struggling 
sadness, and strengthened for the part he was to play 
in M^ by the beauty and the wisdcnn which GoeUie 
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had revealed to him, suddenly conceived the idea that 
it would be a pleasant and a fitting thing if some of 
the few admirers in England forwarded to Weimar a 
trifling token of their admiration. On reaching home 
Mr. Carlyle at once sketdied Uie design of a seal to be 
engraved, the serpent of eternity encircling a star, with 
the words ohm Hasty ohne Rast (unhasting, unresting), 
in allusion to the well-known verses — 

< Wie das Gestini, 
Ohne Hast 
Aber ohne Rast 
Drehe sich jeder 
Um die eigne Last' 

(like a star, unhasting, unresting, be each one fulfilling 
his God-given 'hestT* 

This is said so beautifully, and seems so wise, that it 
may easily setde down into the mind as a maxim and 
rule of life. Had we been told in plain prose to take no 
rest, without the beautiful simile of the star, and without 
the wise restriction about haste, our common sense would 
have rebelled at once ; but as both beauty and wisdom 
exist together in the gem-like stanza, our judgment re- 
mains silent in charmed acquiescence. 

Let us ask ourselves, however, about this stellar ex- 
ample, whether man is naturally so constituted as to be 
able to imitate it A planet moves without haste, be- 
cause it is incapable of excitement; and without rest, 
because it is incapable of fatigue. A planet makes no 
effort, and encounters no friction or resistance of any 
kind. Man is so constituted as to feel frequently the 
stimulus of excitement, which immediately translates 
^ Lewes^s "Life of Goethe^" Book yii. chap. & 
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itself either into actual acceleration or into the desire 
for acceleration — a desire which cannot be restrained 
without an effort ; and whatever man undertakes to do 
he encounters friction and resistance, which, for him, 
alwajy^s sooner or later inevitably induce &tigue. Man 
is neither constituted like a star nor sitimted Uke a star, 
and therefore it is not possible for him to ^wt as 
stars exist. 

You will object to this criticism that it handles a deli- 
cate little poem very roughly, and you may tell me that 
I am unfib to receive the wisdom of the poets, which is 
always uttered with a touch of Oriental exaggeration. 
Certainly Goethe could never mean that a man should 
kill himself by labours literally incessant Goethe's own 
life is the best eludd^tion ^ his true meaning. The 
example of the star was held up to us to be ibUowed only 
within the limits of our hu&ian nature, as a Christian 
points to the example of Christ In tiie same spirit 
Matthew Arnold wrote his noble poem *' Self^q)end^ 
ence/' in which he tells us to live like the stars and 
Uie sea; — 

*' Ah, once mote,*^ I cried, **ye stars, ye waten^ 
: On my heart yoar migh^ diami renew ; 

Still, still let me, as I gaze upon yoii, 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you," 

From the inteiise, clear, star-sown rault of heaTcn, 

Over the lit sea's Tmqoiet way/ 
In the rustling night-air came the aii^¥^r : i 

<< Wouldst thou be as these are ? Uve as th^. 

•• Unaffrighled Ijy the silence round them, 

Undifttmcted by tiie sights, they see, 
Thesedemand iipt that the thin^ without thtm 

Yield them love, amusement, sympathy." 
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The true intention of poetical teachings like these is 
m the influence they have over the feelings. K a star 
makes me steadier in my labour, less of a victim to 
vain agitation, in consequence of Goethe's verses ) if die 
stffl-d and the sea together renew roxxt fully their m%hty 
charm upon my heart because those stanzas of Amcdd 
have fixed themselves in my memory, the poets have 
done their work. But die more positive prosateur has 
his work to do also> and you, as it seems to me, need 
tiiis positive help of {»rose. 

You are living a great deal too much like a star, and 
not enough like a human bemg. You do not hasten 
often, but you never rest, except when Nature mercifully 
prostrates you in irresistible sleep. Like the stars and 
the sea in Arnold's poem, yt>u do not ask surrounding 
things to yield you love, amusement, sympathy. The 
stars and the sea can do without these refreshments 
of the brain and heart, but you cannot Rest is neces- 
sary to recruit your intellectual forces; sympathy is 
necessary to prevent your whole nature from sti^ning 
like a rotifer without moisture ; love is necessary to make 
life beautiful for you, as the plumage of certam birds 
becomes splendid when they pair j and without amuse- 
ment you will lose the gaiety which wise men try to keep 
as the best legacy of youth. 

Let your rest be perfect in its season, like the rest of 
waters that are stifi. If you witt hayie^ a model f<»r ypur 
living, take neither the stars, for they fly witbool ceasing, ; 



nor the ocean that ebbs and flows, nor the river that 
cannot stay, but rather let your life be like that of the 
summer air, which has times of noble energy and times 
of perfect peace. It fills the sails of ships upon the sea, 
and the miller thanks it on the breezy uplands ; it woiks 
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generously for the health and wealth of all men, yet it 
claims its hours of rest '* I have pushed the fleet, 1 
have turned the mill, I have refreshed the city, and now, 
though the captain may walk impatiently on the quarter- 
deck, and the miller swear, and the dty stink, I will stir 
no more until it pleases me." 

You have learned many things, my friend, but one 
thing you have not learned — the art of resting. That 
stone in Glen Croe ought to have impressed its lesson 
on the mind of many a traveller, long before Earl Russell 
gave it a newspaper celebrity. Have we not rested there 
together, you and I, a little in advance of the coach, 
which the weary horses were still slowly dragging up the 
tedious hill? And as we sat on the turf, and looked 
down the misty glen, did we not read the lesson there 
engraven? How good and human the idea was^ the 
idea of setting up that graven stone in the wilderness ; 
how full of sympathy is that inscription for all the weak- 
ness and weariness of humanity ! Once, in th^ ardour 
of youth, there shone before me a golden star in heaven, 
and on the deep azure around it '^ Ohm Hast^ ohne 
Rast^^ in letters of steady flame; but now I see more 
frequently a plain little stone set up in the earth, with 
tiie inscription, ^ Rest, and be thankful 1 " 

Is not the stone just a little like a gravestone, my 
fiiend? Perhaps it is. But if we take rest when we 
require it during Xdt^ we shall not need the grave's rest 
quite so soon* 
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LETTER VIL 

TO AN ARDENT F&ISND WHO TOOK NO UCST. 

rhe regret for lost time often a needless one — ^Tillier's doctrine about 
fldnerie—How nmch is gained in idle hours — Sainte-Betive's con- 
viction that whatever he did he studied the infinite book of the 
world and of life — Harness — Free play of the mind necessary — 
The freedom of a grain of desert-ssind — The fr^om of the 
iMriMbee. 

If we asked aay intellectual workman what he would 
do if his life were to be lived over again, I believe the 
answer, whatever its form, would amount ultimately to 
this : " I would economize my time better." Very likely 
if the opportunity were granted him he would do nothing 
of the sort } very likely he would waste his time in ways 
more authorized by custom, yet waste it just as extrava- 
gantly as he had done after his own original fashion ; but 
it always seems to U3 as if we could use the time better 
if we had it over again. 

It seems to me, in looking back over the last thirty 
years, that the only time really wasted has been that 
spent in laborious obedience to some external authority. 
It may be a dangerous doctrine which Claude Tillier 
expressed in an immortal sentence, but dangerous or 
not, it is full of intellectual truth : '' Le temps le mieux 
employ^ est celui que Ton perd**^ If what we are 
accustomed to consider lost time could be removed, as 
to its effects at least, from the siun of our existence, it 
is certain that we should suffer from a great intellectual 
impoverishment All the best knowledge of mankind, 

^ Tbe best employed time is that which one loset. 
B B 
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to begin with, is acquired in hours which hard-working 
people consider lost hours-^in hours, that is, of pleasure 
and recreation. Deduot all that we have learnt about 
men in times of recreation, in clubs and smoking-rooms, 
on the hmiting-field, on the cricket-ground, oti die deck 
(rf* the yacht, on the box of the drag or the dog-<:art, 
would the residue be worth very much ? woidd it not be 
a mere heap of dry bone^ without any warm flesh to 
cover them? Even the education of most of us,, such as 
it is, has been in a great measure acquired out of school, 
as it were ; I mean outside of the acknowledged duties of 
our more serious existence. Few Englishmen pa§t forty 
have studied English literature either as a college exer- 
cise or a professional preparation; they have read it 
privately, as an amusement Few Englishmen past forty 
have studied modem languages, or science, or the fine 
arts, from any obedience to duty, but merely from taste 
and inclination. And even if we studied thei^e' things 
formally, as young men often do at the present day, it 
is not from the formal study that we should get the 
perfume of the language or the art, but from idle hours 
in foreign lands and galleries. It is superfluous to recom- 
mend idleness to the unintellectual, but the intellectual 
too often undervalue it The laborious intellect con- 
tracts a habit of strenuousness which is spmetimes a 
hindrance t6 its beat activity. 

"I have arrived,^' said Sainte-Beuvie, **^perhaps byway 
of secretly excusing* my own idleness, perhaps by a deeper 
feeling of the principle that all comes to the liame, at the 
Conclusion this^ whatever I do or do not, working in the 
study at continuous labour, scattering myself iii articles, 
spreading myself about in society, giving my time away 
to troublesome callers, to poor people|.,to rqgiasvims^ in 
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the street, tio matter to whom and to what, I cease not 
to do one and the same thing, to read one and the same 
book, the infinite book of the world and of life, that no 
one ever finishes, in whidi the wisest read farthest; I 
read it then at all the pages which present themselves, 
in broken fragments, backwards, what matters it? I 
never cease going on. The greater the medley, the 
more frequent the interruption, the more I get on with 
this book in which one is never beyond the middle ; but 
the profit is to have had it open before orie at all sorts 
of different pages;* 

A disfinguished author wrote to another author, less 
distinguished : ** Vou hisive gone through a good deal of 
really vigorous study, but have not been in harness yet * 
By harness he meant discipline settled beforehand like 
military drill Now/t3|e.'a5hrwtiglit of drill are evident 
and very generally recognized, but the advantages of 
intelleetnalyfii^ir^^p are ndt so generally re^ognited. - For 
the wofk of the intellect to be clear and healthy, a great 
deal of fi:ee play of the mind is absolutely necessary. 
Harness is good for an hour or two at a thne, but the 
finest intellects have never lived in harness. In reading 
ai^y book that has much vitality you are sure to meet 
with many alhisions and iUusti^tions which the author 
hit upon, not when he was in harness, but out at grass. 
Harness trains us to the systematic performance of oiu: 
work, aiyl increases our practical strength by regulated 
exercise, but it does not supply everything that is^ neces- 
sary to the perfect development of the mind. The truth 
Js, fhiit We need both fhe disfcip!iite of harness and the 
fftjuiidant nourishment of the ftefe pasture. Yet may not 
our freedom be the profitless, choicfeless, fireedom of a 
gtttttt^ of dfesert-sand, carried hhher dnd-thMicr by the 
B B a 
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wind, gaining nothing and improving nothing, so that it 
does not signify where it was carried yesterday or where 
it may fall to-morrow, but rather the liberty of the wild 
bee, whose coming and going are ordered by no master, 
nor fixed by any premeditated r^ulation, yet which 
misses no opportmiity of increase, and comes home 
laden in the twilight Who knows where he has wan- 
dered ; who can tell over what banks and streams the hum 
of his wings has sounded? Is anything in nature freer 
than he is ; can anything account better for a rational 
use of freedom? Would he do his work better if tiny 
harness were ingeniously contrived for him? Where 
then would be the golden honey, and where the waxen 
cells? 

LETTER VIII. 

TO A FRIEND (HIGHLY CULTIVATXD) WHO CONORATULATBD 
HIMSEtF ON HAVING XNTIRSLY ABANDONED THS HABIT <W 
BBADING NEWSPAPSBS. 

Advantages in economy of time— Much of what we read in news- 
papers is useless to our culture — The too great importance which 
they attach to novelty — ^Distortion by party spirit — An instance 
of false presentation — Gains to serenity by abstinence from news- 
papers — Newspapers keep np onr daily interest in eadi other— > 
The French peasantry — ^The newspaper-reading Americans — ^An 
instance of total abstinence ^m newspapers — ^Auguste Comte 
— A suggestion of Emerson's — The work of newspaper corre* 
fpondent&— War correspondents — ^Mr. Stanley — fiL Erdan, ol 
the Ten^ 

Your abstinence from newspaper reading is not a new 
experiment in itself, though it is new in reference to your 
particular case, and I await its effects with interest I 
shall be curious to obsare the consequencesi tp an intek 
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lect constituted as yours is, of that total cutting off from 
the public interests of your own century which an absti- 
nence from newspapers implies. It is clear that, whatever 
the loss may be> you have a definite gain to set against 
it The time which you have hitherto given to news- 
papers, and which may be roughly estimated at about 
five hundred hours a year, is henceforth a valuable time- 
income to be applied to ^diatever purposes your best 
wisdom may select When an intellectual person has 
contrived by the force of one simple resolution to effect 
so fine an economy as this, it is natural that he should 
congratulate himself. Your feelings must be like those 
of an able finance ministo: who has found means of 
closing a great leak in the ^treasury — ^if any economy 
possible in the finances of a State could ever relatively 
equal that splendid stroke of time-thrift which your.force 
of will has enabled you to ^ect In those five hundred 
hours, which are now your own, you may acquire a 
science or obtain a more perfect command over one of 
the languages which you have studied. Some depart* 
ment of your intdlectual labours which has hitherto beeA 
imsatisfactoiy to you, because it was too imperfectly 
cultfvated, may henceforth be as orderly and as fruitful 
as a well-kept garden. You may bec(»ne thoroi^hly 
conversant with the works of more than one great author 
whom you have neglected, not fipom lack of interest, but 
firom want of time. You may open some. old chamber 
of the memory diat has been dark and disused for many 
a year; you may clear the cobwebs away, and let the 
fresh light in, and make it halHtable once again. 

Against these gains, of which some to a man of your 
industry are certain, and may be counted upon, what 
must be our estimate of the amount of sacrifice or loss? 
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It is clear to both of us diat much of what we Tead in the 
newspapers is useless to our culture. A laige proportion 
of newspaper-writing is occupied witjinspeculations on 
what k likely to happen in the course of a fi^wnKMEilhs ; 
therefore, by waiting until the time is past, we know the 
event without having wasted time in speculations which 
could not affect it Another rather considerable fraction 
of newspaper matter Consist of ^small r^nts \diich have 
interest for the day, owing to their novvky^ but which 
will not have the slightest permanent importance* v The 
whole press Of a newspaper^-eading countiy, liker England 
or America, may be actively engaged during die space of 
a week or a fortnight in discussing some incident which 
everybody will have ibigotten in six months^ and besides 
these sensatiotial incidents, there are hundreds of . less 
notorious ones, o#ten ^dtkious^ inserted sin^ply for the 
temporary amusement of the reader* The greatest e\41 
of newspapers, in their effect on the intellectual Itfe, is 
the enormous impc^tance which ^ey ^re obliged to attach 
to mere novelty. From the intellectual point of, view, it 
is of no conseque^ whether a thougirt t)cctin»d twenty- 
two centuries ago to Aristotle or yesterday evening to Mr. 
Charles Darwin, and it is one of the distinctive marks oi 
the ttuly intellectual tobeabie to take a hearty intere^ 
in all truth, independently of tiie date of its disoovciy. 
The emphasis given by newspapers to- oovdly exhibits 
things in. wroi^ relations, a(sthe lantern shows t you what 
is nearest at the ^cost of making like gisn^ral tlamdstia^ 
a^ear darker by the contrast Besides: this exhibition 
of things in wrongrelatioiis, there^s a poafltjYejdbAortipn 
arising ' from t^e > unscrupulousness of jparty^ ;a .^lofntion 
which extendi ftr beyond the limits. of tho empire.' ;An 
essay might be written on the distartite- of 
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afiainLin the Esetidi xn^ss^ or of French affairs in the 
Engiiah press^ hf ^writers who are as strongly partisan in 
another coniktiy as in thdr own. *' It is such a grand 
things'' wrote aan £n^ish Paris correspondent in 1870, 
"for Adolphns Thiers, son of a poor labourer of Aix, 
and in early li£e a simple journalist, to be at the head of 
the Goremment of France."" This is a fair specimen of 
the ^Lmd of false presentation which is so common in 
parfy joumidism. The newspaper from which I hav^ 
quoted it was strongly opposed to Thieri^, bebg m feet 
one of the principal oigians of the English Bonapartists. 
It is not true < that TJii^:^ was th^ son of a poor labourer, 
of Aix. His father was ^ workman of Marseilles, his 
mother belonged to a family in which neither wealth nor 
ealture had been rare, and his mother's rdatives had him 
educated at the Lyd^e. The art of the journalist in 
bringing together the t^o extremefs of a careei- reinal-k- 
alde for its steady a$ca:it had for its object to produce the 
idea of incongruity, of sudden and unsuitable elevation. 
Not only M. Thiers, however^ but every human being 
starts fiiom a very small b^giiining, smcef every man 
bepifis Hfe as a baby. It is a g^eat rise fbr one baby to 
the Presidency of the French Republic j it was also a 
great rise foif other babies who have attained the premier- 
j^p of England. The question is, not what Thia-s may 
have been seventy years ago, but what he Wa« immediately 
before lii$ acceptance of the highest* dfice of the State. 
He- was tbe most trusted and th6 most experienced 
citizen, so ^at the last step in ills career was as natural 
as the elevation of Reynokla to the presidency of the 
Academy. 

: It ia difficidit foTJanyoae who cares for justide to read 
par^ jonmals wiihoMt fireifiient irritation, and it does not 
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signify which side the newspaper takes. Men are so 
unfair in controversy that we best preserve the serenity of 
the intellect by studiously avoiding all literature that has 
a controversial tone. By your new rule of abstinence 
from newspapers you will no doubt gain almost as much 
in serenity as in time. To the ordinary newspq>er 
reader there is little loss of serenity, because he reads 
only the newspaper that he agrees with, and however 
unfair it is, he is pleased by its unfairness. But the 
highest and best culture makes us disapprove <tf unfair- 
ness on our own side of the question alsa We are 
pained by it; we feel humiliated by it; we lament its 
persistence and its parersity. 

I have said neajrly all that has to be said in ^vour <A 
your rule of abstinence. I have granted that the new»- 
pap^is cost us much time, which, if employed for great 
intellectual purposes, would carry us very &r ; that they 
give disproportionate views of things by the emphasis 
they give to novelty, and false views by .the unfairness 
which belongs to party. I might have added that news- 
psq)er writers give such a preponderance to politics — not 
political philosophy, but to the everyday work of poli- 
ticians—that intellectual culture is thrown into the back- 
ground, and the election of a single member of Paiiiament 
is made to seem of greater national importance than the 
birth of a powerful idea. And yet, notwith^anding all 
these considerations, which are serious indeed for the 
intellectual, I beUeve that your resolution is unwise, and 
that you will find it to be untenable. One momentous 
reason more than counterbalances all these considerations 
put together. Newspapers are to the whole civilized 
world what the daily house-talk is to the members of a 
household ; they keep up our daily inteitst in eadi 
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Other, they save us from the evils of isolation. To live 
as a member of the great white race of men, the race 
that has filled Europe and America, and colonized or 
conquered whatever other territories it has been pleased 
to occupy, to share from day to day its cares, its thoughts, 
its aspirations, it is necessary that every man should 
read his daily newspaper. Why are the French peasants 
so bewildered and at sea, so out of place in the modem 
world? It is because they never read a newspaper. 
And why are the inhabitants of the United States, though 
scattered over a territory fourteen times the area of 
France, so much more capable of concerted political 
action, so much more alive and modem, so much more 
interested in new discoveries of all kinds and capable of 
selecting and utilizing the best of them? It is because 
the newspaper penetrates everywhere; and even the 
lonely dweller on the prairie or in the forest is not 
intellectually isolated from the great currents of public 
life which flow through the telegraph and the press. 

The experiment of doing without newspapers has been 
tried by a whole class, the French peasantry, with the 
consequences that we know, and it has also from time to 
time been tried by single individuals belonging to more 
enlightened sections of society. Let us take one instance, 
and let us note what appear to have been the effects of 
this abstinence. Auguste Comte abstained from news- 
papers as a teetotaller abstains from spirituous liquors. 
Now, Auguste Comte possessed a gift of nature which, 
though common in minor degrees, is in the degree in 
which he possessed it rarer than enormous diamonds. 
That gift was the power of dealing with abstract intellec- 
tual conceptions, and living amidst them always, as the 
practical mind lives in and deals with material things. 
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And it happened in Comte's casei as it usually does 
happen in cases of very peculiar endowment, that the 
gift was accompanied by the instincts necessaay to its 
perfect development and to its preservation. Comte 
instinctively avoided the conversation of ordiiary pe<^le, 
because he felt it to be injurious to the perfect ex^cise 
of his facuUyj and for the same zeaaon he would not read 
newspapers. In hnposiog upon himself these privations 
he acted like a very ewiinent living etcher, who, having 
the gift of an extraordinary delicacy of hajid, preserves 
it by abstinence from everything that may affect the 
steadiness of the nerves. There is a certain difference, 
however, between the two cases which I am anxious to 
accentuate. The etcher runs no ride of any kind by his 
rule of ab^nence. He refrains from several common 
indulgences, but he denies himself nothing that is neces- 
sary to health. I may even go farther, and say that the 
rules which he observes for the sake of perfection in his 
art, might be observed with advants^e by many who are 
not arti3ts, fpr the sake of their own tranquillity, without 
the loss of anything but pl^sure. The rules which 
Comte made few himself involved, on the other hand, 
a great peril. In detaching himself so completely from 
the interests and ways of thinking of x>hiin«fyiinen, he 
elaborated, indeed, the conceptions of the positive phik>- 
sophy, but arrived afterwards at a peculiar kind of in- 
tellectual decadence from whidi it i$ possible — probable 
even — that the rough common sense of the newspapers 
might have fMreserved him. They would have saved him, 
I serioudy believe, from that mysticism which led to the 
invention of a Te%icm far surpassing v^ unreasonablcauess 
the least rational of, the creeds oi tradition. It is scarcely 
imaginable^ ^j^eptpn thQ supposition of actual linsanity^ 
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that any regular reader of the Tintes^ the Temps, the 
Daily News, and the Sahtrday Reoiew, should believe the 
human race to be capable t>f receiving as the religion of 
its maturity the Comtist Trinity and the Comtist Virgin 
Mother. A Trinity consisting of the Great Being {or 
humanity), the Great Fetish (or the earth), and the Great 
Midst (or space) ; a iiope for the himian race (how un- 
physiological !) that, women mi^t tdtimately arrive at 
maternity independently of virile help,— these are con- 
ceptions so remote, not only from the habits of modem 
thought, but,(what iamore impcMrtant) from its tendencies, 
that the> could not occur to a mmd in r^;ular communi- 
cation witl^ its contemporaries. 

'^ If you should transfer the amount of your reading 
day ^ day. from the newspaper to the standard authors ? '' 
To this suggestion of Emerson's it may be answered that 
the loss would be greater than the gain. The writers of 
Queen Anne's time could educate an Englishman of 
Queen Anne's time, but they can only partially educate 
an EngUsbman of Queen Victoria's time. The mipd is 
like a mei^ahant's ledger, it requires to be continually 
posted up to. the latest date. Even the last tel^;ram 
may have upset some venerable theory that has been 
received as infallible for ages. 

In times when gseat historical events are paasii^ be* 
fore our.^es, the journalist is to future historians what 
the African traveHq^.ia to the map-m^u^rs. His work is 
neither complete nor orderly, but it is the fresh record 
of an eye-witness, and enables us to become ourselves 
spectators of the mighty drama of the world. Never 
was this service so well rendered as it is now, by corre- 
spondents who achieve heroic feats of bodily and mental 
prowess, exposing themselves to the greatest dangers, 
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and writing much and well in circumstances the most 
unfavouiaDie to literary composition. How vividly the 
English war correspondents brought before us the reality 
of the great conflict between 'Germany and France ! 
What a romantic achievement, worthy to be sung in 
heroic verse, was the finding of Livingstone by Stanley ! 
Not less interesting have been the admirable series of 
letters by M. Erdan in tfie Temps^ in which, with the 
firmness c^ a master-hand, he has painted firom the 
life, week after week, year after year, the decline and fall 
of the temporal power of the Papacy. I cannot think 
that any page of Roman history is better worth reading 
than his letters, more interesting, instructive, lively, or 
authentic. Yet with your contempt for newspapers you 
would lose all this profitable entertainment, and seek 
instead of it the accounts of former epochs not half so 
interesting as this £Edl of the temporal power, accounts 
written in most cases by men in libraries who had not 
seen the sovereigns they wrote about, nor talked with 
the people whose condition they attempted to describe. 
You have a respect for these accounts because they are 
printed in books, and bound in leather, and entided 
"history," whilst you despise the direct observation of 
a man like Erdan, because he is only a journalist, and 
his letters are published in a newspaper. Is there not 
some touch of prejudice in this, some mistake, some 
narrowness of intellectual aristocraqr? 
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TO AN AUTHOR WHO APPRBCIATBD CONTEMPORARY UTBRATURX. 



Miss Mitfoid on the selfishness of authors — ^A suggestion of 
Emeison's — ^A laconic rule of his — ^Traces of jealousy— And 
of a more subtle feeling — A contradiction — ^Necessary to resist 
the invasion of the present — ^A certain equilibrium — ^The oppo- 
site of a pedant — ^The best classics not pedants, but artists. 

Reading the other day a letter by Miss Mitford, I was 
reminded of you as the eye is reminded of green when it 
sees scarlet You, whose interest in literature has ever 
kept pace with the time, to whom no new thing is unwel- 
come if only it is good, are safe from her accusations ; 
but how many authors have deserved them! Miss 
Mitford is speaking of a certain writer who is at the 
same time a clergyman, and whom it is not difficult to 
recognize. 

"I never/' she sajrs, "saw him interested in the 
slightest degree by the work of any other author, except, 
indeed, one of his own followers or of his own clique, 
and then only as admiring or helping him. He has 
giieat kindness and great sjnnpathy with working people, 
or with a dying friend, but I profess to you I am amazed 
at the utter sdfishness of authors. I do not know one 
single poet who cares for any man's poetry but his own. 
In general they read no books except such as may be 
necessary to theu: own writings — ^that is, to the work 
they happen to be about, and even then I suspect that 
they only read the bits that they may immediately want 
You know the absolute ignorance in which Wordsworth 
lived of all modem works ; and i^ out of compliment to 
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a visitor, he thought it needful to seem to read or listen 
to two or three stanzas, he gave unhesitating praise to 
the writer himself, but tool^ e^pe^ care not to repeat 
the praise where it might have done him good — ^utterly 
feir and CUse." 

There are touches of this sjurit of indifference to 
contemp(»rary literature in several writers and -scholars 
whom we know. There are distinct traces cf it even 
in published writings, though it is much more evident 
in private life and habit. Emerson seriously suggests that 
'' the human mind would perhaps be a gainer if all |lie 
secondary writers wore lost-r-say, in England, all but 
Shakespeare, Milton, and JBacoo, througl^ the profounder 
study so drawn to those wonderful minds." |n,the same 
spirit we have Emerspn's Ucopic rule, " Never read ^j 
but famed books," which suggests the remark thatif men 
had obeye4 this ru^e from the bqginning^ no book oould 
ever have acquired reputation, and ncrfxKjy would ever 
have read an3rthing. The idea of limiting English litera- 
ture tp a holy trinity of Shakesp^9j:e, Milton^ and Bacon, 
and voluntarily loi^g all other authorsi seems t^ me the 
most intense expres^o^ pf the spirit of: aristocracy. in 
readmg. It is as if a man. were to deode in his own 
mind that society would be the better if a)l p^n^ons 
except the three Emperors were occluded from, it Th^e 
is a want of reli^oe upon cue's own. judgment and an 
excess of &itb in the .^Estimates of oth«rs> when i^e resolve 
to read only those books wliich come to us in the splen- 
dour of a repognized- intellectual rpy^^* ^^ I'^a.d eith^ 
to gain infornpatipi^, to ,have good thinkixig suggested to 
us, or to have ou;r imagination stimulated* Ii> the. way 
(^ knowledge the best authors s^e always the most recent^ 
9o th^ Bacon CQuld. npjt suffice -In ^fway qf thinking, 
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our methods hav« gained m precision since Milton's 
time^ a^d we are helped by a larger experience than 
his. 'nie!x>ne dnng which Shakcspesim and Milton can 
do for tis quite perfectly still, is to fill our imagination 
richly, iLnd gire it a fine stimulus. But modem writers 
can render us the same serrice. 

Is. there not a little jealousy of contetnporjuies in the 
persistence wi^ which some andiois s^oid them, and 
even engage others to avoid them? May not thei^ 
be a ^lade of ano^er feeling titan jealousy, a feeling 
more subde in operation, tiie undefined apprehennon 
tiiat we ^may find, eves amongst our nxxe obscure con^ 
temporaries,, meerit equal to our own? So long as we 
restrict our reading to old books of great ^^une ws are 
safb fi:K>m this sq)prehension^ for jf we fii^ admirable 
qiaaHtiesy we know beforehand that the world has hand- 
som^ acknowledged them, and we indulge in ^ hope 
that. our. own admirable qualities ivdll be reoognfased by 
posterity with equal liberality. But it dreaitea an un^ 
pleasant lediiig of uneasiness to see quantities of obscure 
contempcHmy work, done in a plain way to eftm a Uving 
by men of/tUjrd or: foitrtb*rate iepiita4don^ of of no repo* 
tation at all, which in many respects would; feirly suatam 
a compariaon wiih oiir sm^ bis clear that an author 
ought to be the test person to adviae Ihe publie not to 
read contemporary literature^ mce he iahisHelf a maker 
of contemporary literatere ;. and^ there is a, direct cont3»* 
diction between the inviuticm lot reajd his- borfc,- which he 
circulates by the act of publwlu^- and the advice wiiich 
die book oentains/ Smersoo is m<Mre safe firom this 
obvious rej<»nder n^ien be si^ggests to us to. transfer our 
rea^g day 1^ day firom the: newspaper t^ the standard 
•iitkors. But welbese sugg^ens anyddng moie tkui 
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the reacdcm of an mtellectual maa agaiast the too preya- 
lent customs df the world ? The reading practised by 
most people, by all who do not set before themselves 
intellectuai culture as one of the definite aims of life, is 
remarkable for the regularity with whidi it neglects all 
the great authors of the past The: books provided by 
the drculating library, ^e reviews and magazines, the 
daily newsp^^ers, are read whilst they are novelties, but 
the standard authors are left on dieir shelves unopened. 
We require a firm resolution to resist this invasion of 
what is new, because it flows like an unceasing river, and 
unless we protect our time against it by some solid em- 
bankment of unshakable rule and resolution, every no<A 
and cranny 6f it will be filled and flooded An English- 
man whose life was devoted to culture, but who lived in 
an out-of*the-way place on the Contment, told me that he 
conridered it a decided advantage to his mind to live 
quite outside of the English library 83rstem, because if he 
wanted to read a new book he had to buy it and pay 
heavily for carriage besides, which made him very care- 
ful in his dioice. For the same reason he rejoiced that 
the nearest English news-room was two lumdred miles 
from his residence. 

But, on the other hand, what would be the condition 
of a man's mind who never read anything but the classic 
authors? He would Uve in an inteUectual monastery, 
and would not even understand the dassic authors diem- 
selves, for we understand the past only t^ referring it to 
what we know in the [present 

It is best to {Heserve our minds in a state of eqmli- 
brium, and not to allow our repugnance to what we see 
as an evil to drive us into an evil of an opposite kind 
We are too often like those little toy-fish with a bit of 
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Steel in their mouths, which children attract With a 
magnet If you present the positive pole of the magnet, 
the fish rushes at it at once, but if you offer the negative 
end it retreats continually. Everything relatively to our 
character has diis positive or negative end, and we 
either rush to things or rush away from them. Some 
persons are actually driven away from the most enter- 
taining writers because they happen to be what are 
called classics, because pedants boast of having read 
theni I know a man who is exactly the opposite of a 
pedant, who has a horror of the charlatanism which 
claims social and intellectual position as the reward for 
having laboriously waded through those authors who are 
conventionally termed '' classical,** and this opposition to 
pedantry has given him an aversion to the classics them- 
selves, which he never opens. The shallow pretence to 
admiration of famous writers which is current in the 
world is so distasteful to the love of honesty and reaHty 
which is the basis of his character, that by an unhappy 
association of ideas he has acquired a repugnance to the 
writers themselves. But such men as Horace, Terence, 
Shakespeare, MoHbre, though they have had the misfor- 
tune to be praised and commentated upon by pedants, 
were in their lives the precise opposite of pedants; 
they were artists whose study was human nature, and 
who lived without pretension in the common world 
of men. The pedants have a habit of considering 
these genial old artists as in some mysterious way their 
own private property, for do not the pedants live by 
expounding them? And some of us are frightened 
away from the fairest realms of poetry by the fences of 
these grim guardians. 
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LETTER X. 

TO AN AVTHOE WHO KBPT YSEY lERlOVLAft UOlOaU 

Julian Fane — His late hours — R^;ularity produced by habit— The 
time of the principal effort — That the chief work should be done 
in the best hours-^Physicians prefer early to late work — The 
pcactice of Goethe and some modem authors^-^The momkig 
worker ought to Hve in a tranquil neighbouihood — ^Night-work — 
The medical objection to it — ^The student's objection to day-work 
— ^Time to be kept in masses by adults, but divided into small 
portioBS by childfen — Rapid tuning of the mind — Cuvier eminent 
for this &cnhy— The Duke of Wellii^^n--Thei fiumlty more 
available with some occupations than others ^The slavery of a 
minute obedience to the clock — Broad rules tiie best — Books 
of agenda, good in business, but not in the higher intellectual 
panaits. 

What you told me of your habits in the employment 
of your hours reminded me of Julian: Fane. Mr. Lytton 
tells us that '' after a long day cf profiessional business, 
followed by a late evening of social amusement, he would 
return in the small hours of the night to his books, and 
sit| unwearied) till sunrise in the study of them. Nor did 
he then seem to suffer from this habit of late hours. His 
nightly vigils occasicmed no a|^>earance of. fatigue the 
next day. • • • He rarely rose before noon, and generally 
rose much later." , . 

But however irregular a man's distribution of his time 
may be in the sense of wanting the government of fixed 
rules, there always comes in time a certain regularity 
by the mere operation of habit People who get up 
veiy late hardly ever do so in obedience to a rule ; many 
get up early by rule, and many more are told that they 
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ought to get up early, and believe it, and aspire to that 
virtue, but fail to carry it into practice. The late-risers 
are rebels and sinners — in this r^pect— to a man, and 
so persistently have the wise, from Solomon downwards, 
harped upon the moral loveliness of early rising and the 
degradation which follows the opposite practice, that one 
can hardly get up after eight without either an uncom- 
fortable sense of guilt or an extraordinary callousness. 
Yet the late-risers, though ob^ing no rule, for the aban- 
doned sinner recognizes none, become regular in thdr 
late rising from the gradual fixing power d habit Even 
Julian Fane, though he regretted his desultory ways, " and 
dwelt with great earnestness on the importance of regular 
habits of work," was perhaps less irregular than he him- 
self believed. We are sure to acquire habits ; what is 
important is not so much that the habits should be 
r^^lar, as that their regularity should be of thie kind 
most £sivoiu:able in iht long run to the accomplishment 
of oar des^s, and tins never comes by chance, it is the 
result of an effect of the will in obedience to governing 
wisdom. 

The first question which everyone who has the choice 
of his hours must settle for himself is at what time of 
day he will make his principal effort; for the day of every 
intellectual workman ought to be marked by a kind of 
artistic composition ; there ought to be some one labour 
distinctly recognized as dominant, with others in subordi- 
nation, and subordination of various degrees. Now for 
the hours at which the principal effort CMight to be made, 
it is not possil^ to fix them by the clock so as to be 
suitable for everybody, but a broad rule may be arrived at 
which is applicable to all imag^ble cases. The rule is 
this — to do the chief work in the best hours ; to give it 
c c 2 
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the pick of your day ;, and by the day I do not mean 
only the solar day, but the whole of the twenty-four hours. 
There is an important physiological reason for giving the 
best hours to the most important work. The better the 
condition of the brain and the body, and the more favour- 
able the surrounding circumstances, the smaller willTje 
the cost to the organization of the labour that has to be 
done. It is alwa3rs tiie safest way to do the heaviest (or 
most important) work at the time and undo: the con- 
ditions which make it the least costly. 

Physicians are unanimous in their preference of early 
to late work ; and no doubt, if the question were not 
complicated by other considerations, we could not do 
better than to follow their advice in its simplicity. 
Goethe wrote in the morning, with his faculties refreshed 
by sleep and not yet excited by any stimulant. I could 
mention several living authors of eminence who pursue 
the same plan, and find it favourable alike to health and 
to production. The rule which they follow is never to 
write after lunch, leaving the rest of their, time free for 
study and society, both of which are absolutely necessary 
to authors. According to this system it is presimied that 
the hours between breakfast and lunch are the best 
hours. In many cases they are so. A person in fair 
health, after taking a light early breakfast without any 
heavier stimulant than tea or coffee, finds himself in a 
state of freshness highly favourable to sound and agree^ 
able thinking. His brain will be in still finer order if 
the breakfast has been preceded by a cold bath, with 
friction and a little exercise. . The feeling of freshness, 
cleanliness, and moderate exhilaration, will last for 
several hours, and during those hours the intellectual 
work will probably be both lively and reasonable. It 
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is difficult for a man who feels cheerful and refreshed, 
and whose task seems easy and light, to write anything 
morbid or perverse. 

But for the morning to be so good as I have just 
described it, the workman must be quite favourably 
situated. He ought to hve in a very tranquil neigh- 
bourhood, and to be as free as possible from anxiety as 
to what the postman may have in reserve for hiuL If 
his study-window looks out on a noisy street, and if the 
day is sure, as it wears on, to bring anxious business of 
its own, then the increasing noise and the apprehension 
(even though it be almost entirely unconscious) of im- 
pending business, will be quite sufficient to interfere 
with the work of any man who is the least in the world 
nervous, and ahnost all intellectual labourers are nervous, 
more or less. Men who have the inestimable advantage 
of absolute tranquillity, at all times, do well to work in 
the morning, but those who can only get tranquillity at 
times independent of their own choice have a strong 
reason fc^ working at those times, whether they happen 
to be in the morning or not 

In an excellent article on " Work " (evidently written 
by an experienced intellectual workman), which appeared 
in one of the early numbers of the Comhill Magazine^ 
and was remarkable alike for practical wisdom and the 
entire absence of traditional dogmatism, the writer speaks 
frankly in favour of ni^t-work. " If you can work at all 
at night, one hour at that time is worth any two in the 
morning. The house is hushed, the brain is clear, the 
distracting influences of the day are at an eiKl. You 
have not to disturb yourself with thoughts of what you 
are about to do, or what you are about to suffer. You 
know that there is a gulf between you and the affiurs of 
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the outside world, almost like the chasm of deadi; and 
that you need not take thought of the morrow until the 
morrow has come. There are few really great thoughts, 
such as the world will not wHlii^ly let die, that have not 
been conceived under the quiet stars."* 

The medical objection to night-work in the case of 
literaiy men would probably be that the night is too 
fovouraUe to literaiy production. The author oi the 
Essay just quoted says Uiat at n%ht '^ you only drift into 
deeper silence and quiAer impiraiion. If the right mood 
is upon ypu, you write on; if not, your pillow awaits 
you.** {Exactly so ; that is to say, the brain, owing to the 
complete external tranquillity, can so concentrate its 
efforts on the subject in hand as to work itself up into 
a luminous condition which is fed by the most rapid 
diestruction of the nervous substance that ever takes 
place within the walls of a human skulL ^' If the right 
mocd is upon you, you write on;"*, in other words, if 
you have once well lighted your spirit-lamp, it will go on 
burning so \sm% as any spirit is left in it, for the ais is so 
tranquil that nothing comes to blow it out You drift 
into deeper silence and "quicker inspimtion." It is 
just this quicker inspiration that the physician dreads. 

Against this objection may be placed the equally 
serious objection to day-work, that every interruption, 
when you are particularly anxious not to be interrupted, 
causes a definite loss and injury to the nervous system. 
The choice must therefore.be made between two dangers, 
and if tfhey are equally balanced there can be no hesita- 
tion, because all the Ht&ary interests of an authc^ are 
on the side of the most tranquil time. Literary work is 
always sure to be. much better done when tl^re is no 
£Bar of disturbance than under the .apprehension of it; 
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and precisely the saine amount of cerebral efibit will 
produce^ when the work is unintarupted, not onfy better 
writings but a, much greater quantity of writing. The 
knowledge that he is working well and productively is 
an element of health to every wodunan because it en* 
courages cheerful habits of mind. 

In the division of time it is aa excdlmit rule for 
adults to keep it as much as possible in large masses^ not 
giving a quarter of an hour to one occupation and a 
quarter to anoth^, but giving thre^ four, or five hours to 
one thing at a time. In the case of children an .opposite 
practice should be followed; they lure able to change 
their att^tion from one subject to another much more 
easily than we. can, whilst at the same time they 
cannot fix their minds for vc^y long without cerebral 
fatigue leading to temporary incapacity. The custom 
prevalent in schools, of nuking the boys learn several 
different tbin^ in the course of the. day, is therefore 
founded upon the necessities of the boy-naturci though 
most grown men would find that changes so frequ^sit 
would, for them, hav^ all the inconveniences of interrup- 
tion. To boys they come as relief to men as interruption. 
The reason is that the physical qonditipn of the bnun is 
different in the two cases ; but in hxl^ loose way of talking 
about these things we may say fthat the boy's ideas are 
superficial, like the plates and dishes on the surface of a 
dinner-table, which may be rapidly changed without incon- 
venience, whereas the man's ideas, having all struck toot 
down to the very depths of his nature, are moi^e like the 
plants in a garden, which cannot be removed without a 
temporary loss both of vigour and of beauty, ^d the loss 
cannot be instantaneously repaired. For a man to 4o 
his work thoroughly well, it is necessary, tlMtt he shookl 
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dwell in it long Plough at a time to get all the powers 
of his mind fully under command widi reference to the 
particular work in hand, and he cannot do this without 
tuning his whole mind to the given diapason, as a tunei 
tunes a piano. Some men can tune their minds more 
rapidly, as violins are tuned, and this faculty may to a 
certain extent be acquired by efforts of the will very 
frequently repeated. Cuvier had this faculty in the most 
eminent degree. One of his biographers says: '^His 
extreme £sicility for study, and of ^directing all the poweis 
of his mind to diverse occupi^ons of study, from one 
quarter of an hour to another, was one of the most 
extraordinary qualities of his mind." The Duke of 
Wellington also cultivated the habit (inestimably valuable 
to a public man) of directing the whole of his attention 
to the subject under consideration, however frequently 
that subject might happen to be changed. But although 
men of exceptional power and very exceptional flexi- 
bility may do this with apparent impunity, that still 
depends very much on the nature of the occupation. 
There are some occupations which are not incompatible 
with a fragmentary division of time, because these occu- 
pations are themselves fragmentary. For example, you 
may study languages in phrase-books during very small 
spaces of time, because the complete phrase is in itself a 
very small thii^, but you could not so easily break and 
resume the thread of an elaborate argument. I suspect 
that though Cuvier appeared to his contemporaries a man 
remarkably able to leave off and resume his work at will, 
he must have taken care to do work that would beai 
interruption at those times when he knew himself to be 
most liable to it And although, when a man's time is 
unavoidably brdLOi up into fragments^ no taloit of a 
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merely auxiliary kind can be more precious than that of 
turning each of those fragments to advantage, it is still 
true that he whose time is at his own di^osal will do his 
work most calmly, most deliberately, and tiierefore on 
the whole most thoroughly and pe^ectly, when he keeps 
it in fine masses. The mere knowledge that you have three 
or four clear hotus before you is in itself a great help to 
the spirit of thoroughness, both in study and in produc- 
tion. It is agreeable too, when the sitting has come to 
an end, to porceive that a definite advance is the result 
of it, and advance in anything is scarcely perceptible in 
less than three or four hours. 

There are several pursuits which cdhnot be followed in 
fragments of time, on account of the necessary prepara- 
tions. It is useless to begin oil-painting unless you have 
full time to set your palette properly, to get your canvas 
into a proper state for working upon, to pose the model 
as you wish, and settle down to work with everything as 
it ought to be. In landscape-painting from nature you 
require the time to go to the selected place, and after 
your arrival to arrange your materials and shelter yourself 
from the sun. In scientific pursuits the preparations are 
usually at least equally elaborate, and often much more 
so. To prepare for an experiment, or for a dissection, 
takes time which we feel to be disproportionate when it 
leaves too little for the scientific work itself. It is for 
this reason more frequently^ than for any other that 
amateurs who begin in enthusiasm, so commonly, after a 
while, abandon the objects of their pursuit 

There is a kind of slavery to which no really intellectual 
man would ever voluntarily submit, a minute obedience 
to the dock. Very conscientious people dten impose 
upon themselves this sent of slavery. A perscHi who has 
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hampered himself with rales of ^s kuid will take up a 
certain hook^ for instance, when the dock strikes nine, 
and begm at yesterday's mark, petiiaps in the middle of 
a paragrs^i. Then he will read with great steadiness 
till a quartar-past nine, and exactly on the instant when 
the minute*hand .gets oppoate the dot, he will shut hk 
book, however mudi tbe passage may happen to mte- 
rest him. It was in allusion to good peopk of this kind 
that Sir Walter Scott said be had never known a man of 
genius who could be perfectly regular in his habits, whilst 
he liad known many blockhieads who couid^ It is easy 
to see that a minute obedience to the dodciej tmintellec- 
tual in its very nature, for the intellect is not a picice of 
mechanism as a dock isy and cannot eaa^ be made to 
act like one. There may be perfect correspondence 
between the locomotive|i and the docks on a railway, 
for if the clodcs are pieces of mechanism the locomotives 
are: so likewise, but the intellect always needs a certain 
loos^iess and latitude as to time. Very broad rules are 
the best, such as ''Write in the morning, read in the 
afternoon, see friends in the evening,'? or else ''Study 
one day and produce askother altematdy," or even ^Work 
one week. and >sec the worid another week alt^matdy." 

There is a fretting habit,, much recommended by men 
of business and of great use to them^ of writing ;the 
evening before the duties of the day in a book of agenda, 
if this, is done at all by intellectual men with reference 
to thmr pursuils, -it ought to be done in a ^erf broad, 
loose way, -never minutely. An intellectual ti^orker ought 
never tor make it a matter. of conscience (in intellectual 
labour) to do a. pcedetttimined quantity of llttie tUn^ 
This sort of cosuidentiousness frets ^anlt woirries, and a 
Ae enemy of idl serenity: of tbouj^ 
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TO A YOUNG GSNTLBMAN OF A3ILITY AND CIH^TURX WHO HAD 
NOT DECIDED ABOUT HIS PROFESSION. 

ThcrChurdx^Felicities and advtoita^ges of the derical profiitdoii^ 
Its elevated ideal — That it ^ iavourable to Qoble stndiea— French 
priests and English clergymen-r-The professional point of view 
— Difficulty of disinterested thinking— Coloured light — Want 
of atriot aoculracy— QaotaHon from a sermon— The drawbade to 
the clerical li£e«~Proviiional nature of inteUectual coDclnsions-^ 
The legal profession — That it affords gratification to the intel- 
lectual pQwers — Want of intellectual disinterestedness in lawyers 
■^Theit absorj)tiott in professioilal life— Anecdote of a London 
laM^er-- Smpcriodty of lawyers ki their sense tA affairs-^Mtdidne 
>^The stn^j oC it a fine, preparation for the intellectnal life- 
Social rise of medical men coincident with the -pental progress 
of communities — Their probable future influence on education— 
The heroic side of their profession— ^The military and naval 
pooleteions-^Bad e£kct of thq ptivation of soiitnde — ^Interraption 
r*-Anecdote of (puvier— The fine .art&— In what way ..they are 
fevourable to thought — Intellectual leisure of artists— Reasoning 
artists — Sciences included in the fine arts. 

It may be tstketi for granted that to a miDd constitated 
as yours b, no profession will be satisfactory which does 
not afford fite play to the intdlectual powers You 
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might no doubt exercise resolution enough to bind your- 
self down to uncongenial work for a term of years, but it 
would be with the intention of retiring as soon as you 
had realized a competency. The happiest life is that 
which constantly exercises and educates what is best 
in us. 

You had thoughts, at one time, of the Church, and 
the Church would have suited you in many respects very 
happily, yet not, I thinkj in all respects. ' The clerical 
profession has many great felicities and advantages : it 
educates and develops, by its mild but regular discipline, 
much of our higher nature \ it seti before us an elevated 
ideal, worth striving for at the cost of every sacrifice but 
one, of which I intend to say something farther on ; and 
it ofifers just that mixtiure of public and private. life which 
best affords the alternation of activity and rest It is an 
existence in many respects most favourable to the noblest 
studies. It offers the happiest combination of duties that 
satisfy the conscience with leisure for the cultivation of the 
mind ; it gives the easiest access to all classes of society, 
providing for the person himself a neutral and indepen- 
dent position, so safe that he need only conduct himself 
properly to preserve it. How superior, from the intellec- 
tual point of view, is this liberal existence to the narrower 
one of a French curt de campagne ! I certainly think 
that if a good curi has an exceptional genius for sanctity, 
his chances of becoming a perfect saint are bettor than 
those of a comfortable English incumbent, inrho is at the 
same time a gentleman and man of the world, but he is 
not nearly so well situated for leading the intellectual 
life. Our own clergy have a sort of middle position 
betiyeen the cuH and the layman, which, without at all 
interfering with their spiritual vocation^ makes them 
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better judges of the character of laymen and more com- 
pletely in s}Tnpathy with it 

And yet, although the life of a clei:g3rman is &vourable 
to culture in many ways, it is not wholly favourable to 
it There exists, in clerical thinking generally, just one 
restriction or impediment, which is the overwhelming 
importance of the professional point of view. Of all 
the professions the ecclesiastical one is that which most 
decidedly and most constantly affects the judgment of 
persons and opinions. It is peculiarly difficult for a 
clergyman to attain disinterestedness in his thinking, to 
accept truth just as it may happen to present itself with- 
out passionately desiring that one doctrine may turn out 
to be strong in evidence and another unsupported. And 
so we find the clexgy, as a class, anxious rather to 
discover aids to faith, than the simple scientific truth ; 
and the more the special priestly character develops 
itself, the more we find them disposed to use their 
intellects for the triumph of principles that are decided 
upon beforehand Sometimes this disposition leads them 
to see the acts of laymen in a coloured light and to speak 
of them without strict accuracy. Here is an example 
of what I mean. A Jesuit priest preached a sermon 
in London very recently, in which he said that ''in 
Geimany, France, Italy, and England, gigantic efforts 
were being made to rob Christian children of the bless- 
ing of a Christian education.'' '' Herod, though dead," 
the preacher continued, ''has left his tnantle behind him ; 
and I wish that the soldiers of Herod in those countries 
would plunge their swords into the breasts of little 
children while they were innocent, rather than have their 
souls destroyed by means of an unchristian and un- 
ratholic education." No doubt this is very earnest and 
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sincere, but it is not accuitite and just thinking. The 
laity in the countries the preacher mentioned haVe 
certainly a strong tendency to exclude theology from 
State schools, because it is so difficult for a modem State 
to impose any kind of theological teaching without 
injustice to minorities ; but the laity do not desire to 
deprive children of whateiver instruction may be given 
to them by the clergy of their respective communions. 
May I add, that to the mind of a layman it seems a 
sanguinary desire that all little children should have 
swords^ plunged into their breasts rather than be taught 
in schools not clerically directed ? The exact truth is, 
that the powerful lay element is certainly separating itself 
from the ecclesiastical element all over Europe, because 
it is found by experience that the two have a great and 
increasing difficulty in working harmoniously together, 
but the ecclesiastical element is detached and not de- 
stroyed. The quotation I have just made is in itself a 
sufficient illustration of that very peculiarity in the more 
exalted ecclesiastical temperament, which often makes it 
so difficult for priests and governments, in these times, 
to get on comfortably together. Here is first a very 
inaccurate statement, and then an outburst of most 
passionate feeling, whereas the intellect desires the 
strictest truth and the most complete disinterestedness. 
As the temper of the laity becomes more and more intel- 
lectual (and that is the direction of its movement), the 
sacerdotal habit will become more and more remote 
from it 

The clerical life has many strong attractions for the 
intellectual, and just one drawback to counterbalance 
them. It offers tranquillity, shelter from the interrup- 
tions and anxieties of the more active professions, and 
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powerful means of influence ready to hand; but it is 
compatible with intellectual freedom and with the satis- 
faction of the conscience, only just so long as the priest 
really remains a believer in the details of his religion. 
Now, although we may reasonably hope to retain the 
chief elements of our belief, although what a man be- 
lieves at twenty-five is always what he will most probably 
believe at fifty, still, in an age when free inquiry is the 
common habit of cultivated people of our sex, we may 
well hesitate before taking upon ourselves any formal 
engagement for the fixture, especially in matters of 
detail. The intellectual spirit does not regard its con- 
clusions as being at any time final, but alwa3rs pro- 
visional ; we hold what we believe to be the truth until 
we can replace it by some more perfect truth, but can- 
not tell how much of to-da/s beliefs to-morrow will 
retain or reject. It may be observed, however, that the 
regular performance of priestly fiinctions is in itself a 
great help to permanence in belief by connecting it 
closely with practical habit, so that the clergy do really 
and honestly often retain through life their hold on 
early beliefs which as laymen they might have lost 

The profession of the law provides ample opportunities 
for a critical intellect with a strong love of accuracy and 
a robust capacity for hard work, besides which it is the 
best of worldly educations. Some lawyers love their work 
as passionately as artists do theirs, others dislike it very 
heartily, most of them seem to take it as a simple business 
to be done for daily bread. Lawyers whose heart is in 
their work are invariably men of superior ability, which 
proves that there is something in it that affords gratifi- 
cation to the intellectual powers. However, in speaking 
of lawyers, I fed ignorant and on the outside, because 
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thdr profession is one of which the interior feelings can 
be known to no one who has not practised. One thing 
seems dear, they get the habit of employing the whole 
strength and energy of their minds for espedal and 
temporary «ids, the purpose being the service of the 
dient, certainly not the revelation of pure truth. Hence, 
although they become very acute, and keen judges of 
that side of human natiu-e which they habitually see (not 
the best side), they are not more disinterested than deigy- 
men.' Sometimes they take up some study outside of 
their |»x>fession and follow it disinterestedly, but this is 
rare. A busy lawyer is much more likely than a dergy- 
man to become entirely absorbed in his professional life, 
because it requires so much more intellectual exertion. 
I remember asking a very dever lawyer who lived in 
London, whether he ever visited an exhibition of pictures, 
and he answered me by the counter-inquiry whether I 
had read Chitty on Contracts, Collier on Partnerships, 
Taylor on Evidence, Cruse's Digest, or Smith's Mer- 
cantile Law? This seemed to me at the time a good 
instance of the way a professional habit may narrow 
one's views of things, for these law-books were written 
for lawyers alone, whilst the picture exhibitions were 
intended for the public generally. My friend's answer 
would have been more to the. point. if I ,had inquired 
whether he had read Linton on Colours, and Burnet on 
Chiaroscuro. 

There is just one situation in which we all may feel 
for a short time as lawyers fed habitually. Suppose that 
two inexperienced players sit down to a game of chess, 
and that eadi is backed by a dever person who is 

^ The wofd ''diuitereited" b used hm in the sense eyplained ia 
Part IL Letter HL 
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constantly giving him hints. Hie two backers represent 
the lawyers, and the players represent their dients. 
There is not much disinterested thought in a situation 
of this kind, but there is a strong stimulus to acuteness. 

I think that lawyers are often superior to philosophers 
in their sense of what is relatively important in human 
affairs with reference to limited spaces of time, such as 
half a century. They especially know •the enormous 
importance of custom, which the speculative mind very 
readily forgets, and they have in the highest degree that 
peculiar sense which fits men for dealing with others in 
the aflfeurs of ordinary life. In this respect they are 
remarkably superior to cl«gymen, and superior also to 
artists and men of science. 

The profession of medicine is, of all fairly lucrative 
professions, the one best suited to the development of 
the intellectual life. Having to deal continually with 
science, being constantly engaged in following and 
observing the operation of natural laws, it produces a 
sense of the working of those laws which prepares the 
mind for bold and original speculation, and a reliance 
upon their unfailing regularity, which gives it great 
firmness and assurance. A medical education is the 
best possible preparation for philosophical pursuits, be- 
cause it gives them a solid basis in the ascertainable. 
The estimation in which these studies are held is an 
accurate meter of the intellectual advancement of a 
community. When the priest is reverenced as a being 
above ordinary humanity, and the physician lightly 
esteemed, the condition of society is sure to be that of 
comparative ignorance and barbarism ; and it is one of 
several signs which indicate barbarian feeling in our own. 
aristocracy, that it has a contempt for the study of medir 
n D 
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cine. The progress of society towards enlightenment is 
marked by the steady social rise of the suigeon and the 
physician, a rise which still continues, even in Western 
Europe. It is probable that before very long the medical 
profession will exercise a powerful influence upcm general 
education, and take an active share in it There are 
veiy strong reasons for the opinion that schoolmasters 
educated in rttedicine would be peculiarly well qualified 
to train both body and mind for a vigorous and active 
manhood. An immense advantage, even from the intel- 
lectual point of view, in the pursuit of medicine and 
surgery, is that they supply a discipline in mental heroism. 
Other professions do this also, but not to the same 
degree. The combination of an accurate training in 
positive science with the habitual contempt of danger 
and contemplation of suffering and death, is the finest 
possible preparation for noble studies and arduous dis- 
coveries. I ought to add, however, that medical men 
in the provinces, when they have not any special enthu- 
siasm for their work, seem peculiarly liable to the 
deademng influences oi routine, and easily fall behind 
their age. The medical periodicals provide the best 
remedy for this. 

The military and naval professions are too actiye, and 
too much bound to obedience in their activity, for the 
highest intellectual pursuits; but their greatest evil in 
this respect is the continual privation of solitude, and 
the frequency of interruption. A soldier's life in the 
higher ranks, when there is great responsibility and the 
necessity for personal decision, undoubtedly leadslk^ the 
most brilliant emplojrment of the mental powers, and 
develops a manliness of character which is often of the 
greatest use in intellectual work ; so that a man of science 
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may find his force augmented, and better under control, 
for having passed through a military experience ; but the 
life of barracks and camps is destructive to continuity of 
thinking. The incompatibility becomes strikingly mani- 
fest when we reflect how impossible it would have been 
for Ney or Massena to do the work of Cuvier or Comte. 
Cuvier even declined to accompany the expedition to 
Egypt, notwithstanding the prospects of advantage that 
it offered. The reason he gave for this refusal was, that 
he could do more for science in the tranquillity of the 
Jardin des Plantes. He was a strict economist of time, 
and dreaded the loss of it involved in following an army, 
.even though his mission would have been purely scien- 
tific. How much more would Cuvier have dreaded the 
interruptions of a really military existence I It is these 
interruptions, and not any want of natural ability, that 
are the true explanation of the intellectual poverty which 
characierizes the military profession. Of all the liberal 
professions it is the least studious. 

Let me say a word in conclusion about the practical 
pursuit of the fine arts. Painters are often remarkable for 
pleasant conversational power, and a degree of intelligence 
strikingly superior to their literary culture. This is because 
the processes of their art can be followed, at least under 
certain circumstances, by the exercise of hand and eye, 
directed merely by artistic taste and experience, whilst 
the intellect is left fi*ee either for reflection or conversa- 
tion. Rubens liked to be read to when he painted ; 
many artists like to hear people talk, and to take a share 
occasionally in the conversation. The truth is that 
artists, even when they work very assiduously, do in 
fact enjoy great spaces of intellectual leisure, and often 
profit by them. Painting itself is also a fine discipline 
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for some of the best faculties of the mind, though it is 
well known that die most gifted artists think least about 
their art Still there is a huge dass of painters, including 
many eminent ones, who proceed intdlechtaUy in the 
execution of their works, who reason them out philo- 
sophically step by step, and exercise a continual criticism 
upon their manual labour as it goes forward I find, as 
I know art and artists better, that this class is more 
numerous than is commonly suspected, and that the 
charming effects which we believe to be the result of pure 
mspiration have often been elaborately reasoned out like 
a problem in mathematics. We are very apt to forget 
that art includes a great science, the science of natiual 
appearances, and that die technical work of painters and 
engravers cannot go forward safely without the profound- 
est knowledge of certain delicate materials, this being 
also a science, and a difficult one. The common ten- 
dency is to underrate (from ignorance) what is intellectual 
in the practice of the fine arts ; and yet the artists of 
past times have left evidence enough that they thought 
about art, and thought deeply. Artists are often illite- 
rate ; but it is possible to be at the same time illiterate 
and intellectual ; as we see frequent examples of book- 
learning in people who have scarcely a single idea of 
their own. 
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TASTES, Birr NO P&OFBSSION. 

The world only recogoizes perfonnance — Uvdestness of botch-work 
— Vastness of the interval between botch-work and handicraft — 
Delusions of the well-to-do— Quotation from Charles Lever- 
Indifference, and even contempt, for skill — Moral contempt for 
skill^-*The contempt which comes from the pride of knowledge 
—Intellectual value of skill and of professional disciplinet 

It is not a graceful thing for me to say, nor pleasant for 
you to hear, that what you have done hitherto in art and 
literature is neither of any value in itself nor likely to 
lead you to that which is truly and permanently satis- 
fying. I believe you have natural ability, though it 
would not be easy for any critic to measure its degree 
when it has never been developed by properly-directed 
work. Most critics would probably err on the unfavour- 
able side, for we are easily blind to powers that are little 
more than latent To see anything encouraging in yoiur 
present performance, it would need the sympathy and 
intelligence of the American sculptor Greenough, of 
whom it was said that " his recognition was not limited 
to achievement, but extended to latent powers." The 
world, however, recognizes nothing short of performance, 
because the performance is what it needs, and promises 
are of no use to it 

In this rough justice of the world, there is a natural 
distribution of rewards. You will be paid, in fame and 
money, for all excellent work ; and you will be paid in 
money, though not in fame, for all work that is even 
simply good, provided it be of a kind that the world 
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needs, or fancies that it needs. But you will never be 
paid at all for botch-work, neither in money nor in fame, 
nor by your own inward approval; 

For we all of us either know that our botch-work is 
worthless, or else have serious misgivings about it That 
which is less commonly realized by those who have not 
undergone the test of professional labour is the vastnesa 
of the interval that separates botch-work from handicraft, 
and the difficulty of getting over it " There are few 
delusions," Charles Lever said in "The Bramleighs," 
"more common with well-to-do people than the belief 
that if ' put to it ' they could earn their own livelihood in 
a variety of ways. Almost every man has some two or 
three or more accomplishments which he fancies would 
be quite adequate to his support ; and remembering with 
what success the exercise of these gifts has ever been 
hailed in the society of his friends, he has a sort ojf 
generous dislike to be obliged to eclipse some poor 
drudge of a professional, who, of course, will be con- 
signed to utter oblivion after his own performance. 
Augustus Bramleigh was certainly not a conceited or 
a vain man, and yet he had often in his palmy days 
imagined how easy it would be for him to provide for 
his own support He was something c^ a musician ; he 
sang pleasingly ; he drew a little ; he knew soniething 
of three or four modem languages ; he had that sort of 
smattering acquaintance with questions of religion, poli- 
tics, and literature which the world calls being 'well- 
informed,' and yet nothing short of the grave necessity 
revealed to him that towards the object of securing a 
livelihood a cobbler in his bulk was out-and-out his 
master. The world has no need of the nian of small 
acquirements, and would rather have its shoes meAde<i 
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by the veriest botch of a professional than by the cleverest 
amateur that ever studied a Greek sandaL" 

Something of this illusion, which Charles Lever has 
touched so truly, may be due to a peculiarity of the 
English mind in its present (not quite satisfactory) stage 
of development, a peculiarity which I am not the first 
to point out, since it has been already indicated by 
Mr. Poynter, the distinguished artist ; and I think that 
this peculiarity is to be found in very great force, perhaps 
in greater force than elsewhere, in that well-to-do English 
middle class in which you have been bom and educated. 
It consists in a sort of indiflference to skill of all kinds, 
which passes into something not very fai; from active 
contempt when a call is made for attention, recognition, 
admiration. The source of this feeling .will probably be 
found in the inordinate respect for wealth, between which 
and highly developed personal skill, in anything, there is 
a certain antagonism or incompatibility. The men of 
real skill are almost always men who earn their living 
by their skill. The feeling of the middle-class capitalist 
concerning the skilful m^ may be expressed, not un- 
justly, as follows : " Yes, he is very clever ; he tiiay well 
be clever— it is his trade ; he gets his living by it" This 
is held to exonerate us from the burden of admiration, 
and there is not any serious interest in the achievements 
of human endeavour as evidence of tl^e marvellous 
natural endowments and capabilities of the human 
organism. In some minds the indifference to skill i$ 
more active and grows into very real, though not openly 
expressed, contempt This coptempt is partly moral. 
The skilful man always rejoices in his skill with a 
heaven-bestowed joy and delight— one of the purest and 
most divine pleasures given by God to man— an en- 
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couragement to labour, and a reward, the best reward, 
after his arduocT^ apprenticeship. But ^ere is a sour 
and s^ere spirit, hating all innocent pleasures, which 
despises the gladness of the skilful as so much personal 
vanity. 

There is also the contempt for skill which comes from 
the pride of knowledge; To attain skill in an3rthing a 
degree of application is necessary which absorbs more 
time than the acquisition of knowledge about the 
thing, so that the remarkably skilful man is not likely 
to be the erudite man. There have been instances of 
men who possessed both skill and learning. The 
American sculptor Greenough, and the English painter 
Dyce, were at the same time both eminently skilful in 
their crafl and eminently learned out of it ; but the com- 
bination is very rare. Therefore the possession of skill 
has come to be considered presumptive evidence of a 
want of general information. 

But the truth is that professional skill is knowledge 
tested and perfected by practical application, and there- 
fore has a great intellectual value. Professional life is to 
private individuals what active warfare is to a military 
state. It brings to light every deficiency, and reveals 
our truest needs. And therefore it seems to me a matter 
for regret ^at you should pass your existence in irre- 
sponsible privacy, and not have your attainments tested 
by the exigencies of some professional career. The 
discipline whidi such a career affords, and which no 
private resolution can ever adequately replace, may be 
all that is wanting to your development 
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TO A YOUNG GBNTLBMAN WHO WISHED TO DEVOTS HIMSSLF TO 
LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION. 

Bjron's Texation at the idea ^ poetry being considered a professkm 
— Bufibn could not bear to be called a naturalist — Cuvier would 
not be called a Hellenist — Faraday's life not professional— The 
intellectual life frequently protected by professions outside of it 
— ^Profesnonal w<Mrk ought to be plain business work — ^Michdet's 
account of the incubation, of a book-^Neceidty for too great 
rapidity of production in professional literature — It does not pay 
to do your best— Journalism and magazine- writing — Illustration 
from a sister art— Privilege of an author to be allowed to write 
tittle. 

Do you remember how put out Byron was when some 
reviewer spoke of Wordswcwrth as being " at the head of 
the profession " ? Byron's vexation was not entirely due 
to jealousy of Wordsworth, though that may have had 
Something to do with it, nor was it due either to an 
aristocratic dislike of being in a '* profession '' himself, 
though this feeling may have had a certain influence ; 
it was due to a proper sense of the dignity of the in- 
tellectual life. Bu£fon could not bear to be called a 
'* naturalist," and Cuvier in the same way disliked the 
title of Hellenist, because it sounded professional : he said 
that though he knew more Greek than all the Academy 
he was not a Hellenist as Gail was, because he did not 
live by Greek. 

Now, if this feeling had arisen merely from a dislike to 
having it supposed that one is obliged to earn his own 
living, it would have been a contemptibly vulgar sen* 
liment, whoever professed it Nothing can be more 
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honourable to a man than to earn his br^ad by honest 
industry of any kind, whether it be manual or intellectual, 
and still I feel with Byron, and Buflfon, and Cuvier, that 
the great instruments of the world's intellectual culture 
ought not to be, in the ordiftaiy serise, professions. 
Byron said that poetry, as he understood it, was "an 
art, an attribute," but not what is understood by a " pro- 
fession." Surely the same is true of all the highest in- 
tellectual work, in whatever kind. You coujd scarcely 
consider Faraday's life to be what is commonly under- 
stood by a professional life. Tyndall says that if Faraday 
had chosen to employ his talents in analytical chemistry 
he might have realized a fortune of 150,000/. Now that 
would have been a professional existence ; but the career 
which Faraday chose (happily for science) was not pro- 
fessional, but intellectual. The distinction between the 
professional and the intellectual lives is perfectly clear in 
my own mind, and therefore I ought to be able to express 
it clearly. l,et me make the attempt 

The purpose of a profession, of a profession pure and 
simple, is to turn knowledge and talent to pecuniary 
profit On the other hand, the purpose of cultivated 
men, or men of genius, who work in an unprofessional 
spirit, is to increase knowledge, or make it more accurate, 
or else simply to give free exercise to high faculties which 
demand it The distinction is so clear and trenchant 
that most intellectual men, whose private fortunes are 
not large, prefer to have a profession distinct from their 
higher intellectual work, in order to secure the perfect 
independence of the latter. Mr. Smiles, in his valuable 
book on " Character," gives a list of eminent intellectual 
men who have pursued real professional avocations of 
various kinds separately from their literary or scienti^c 
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activity^ and he mentions an observation of Gifford's 
which is xnudi to my present purpose : — ^*' Giflford, the 
editor of the Quarterly^ who knew the drudgery of writing 
for a living, once observed that * a single hour of com- 
position, won from the business of the day, is worth 
more than the whole day's toil of him who works at the 
trade of literature : in the one case, the spirit comes joy- 
fully to refresh itself, like a hart to the water-bfrooks ; in 
the other, it pursues its miserable way, panting and jaded, 
with the dogs of hunger and necessity behind.' " So 
Coleridge said that " three hours of leisure, unalloyed by 
any alien anxiety, and looked forward to with delight as 
a change and recreation, will suffice to realize in literature 
a larger product of what is truly genial than weeks of 
compulsion." Coleridge's idea of a profession was, that 
it should be ** some regular employment which could be 
carried on so far mechanically, that an average quantum 
only of health, spirits, and intellectual exertion are 
requisite to its faithful discharge." Without in the least 
desiring to undervalue good professional work of any 
kind, I may observe that, to be truly professional, it 
ought to be always at command, and therefore that the 
average power of the man's intellect, not his rare flashes 
of highest intellectual illumination, ought to suffice for it. 
Professional work ought always to be plain business work, 
requiring knowledge and skill, but not any effi>rt of 
genius. For example, in medicine, it is professional 
work to prescribe a dose or amputate a limb, but not to 
discover the nervous S3rstem or the circulation of the 
Wood. 

If literature paid sufficiently well to allow it, a literary 
man might very wisely consider study to be his profession, 
and not production. He would then study regularly, say, 
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six hours a day, and write when he had somethiDg to 
say, and really wanted to express it His book, when it 
came out, would have had time to be properly hatched, 
and would probably have natural life in it Michelet 
says of one of his books : '' Cette oeuvre a du moins le 
caract^re d'etre venue comme vient toute vnde cr&tion 
vivante. Elle s'est faite k la chaleur d'une douce 
incubation.^ ' It would be impossible, in so short a 
space, to give a more accurate description of the natural 
manner in i^iiich a book comes into existence. A book 
ought always to be ''£ut k la chaleur d'une douce 
incubation." 

But when you make a profession of Uteratnre this is 
what you can hardly ever get leave to da Literary men 
require to see something of the world ; they can hardly be 
hermits, and the world cannot be seen without a constant 
running expenditure, which at the end of the year repre- 
sents an income. Men of culture and refinement really 
cannot live like very poor people without deteriorating in 
refinement, and falling behind in knowledge of theworid. 
When they are married, and have families, they can 
hardly let their families live differently fix>m themselves ; 
so that there are the usual expenses of the English pro- 
fessional classes to be met ^^d these are heavy when they 
have to be got out of the profits of literature. The con- 
sequence is, that if a book is to be written prudently it 
must be written quickly, and with the least amount ol 
preparatoiy labour that can possibly be made to serve. 
This is very different from the ^^ douce incubation** of 
Michelet. Goldsmith said of hack-writing, that it whs 

^ ** This work has at any rate the character of having come into 
the world like eveiy really living creation. It has been produced by 
jthe heat of a gentle incobatioi].'' 
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difficult to imagine a combination more prejudicial to 
taste than that of the author whose interest it is to write 
as much as possible, and the bookseller, whose interest it 
is to pay as little as possible. The ccmdition of authors 
has no doubt greatly improved since Goldsmith's time, 
but still the fact remains ^at the most careful and finished 
writing, requiring extensive preparatory study, is a luxury 
in which the professional writer can only indulge himself 
at great risk. Careful writing does, no doubt, occasionally 
pay for the time it costs; but such writing is more 
commonly done by men who are either independent by 
fortune, or who make themselves, as authors, independent 
by the pursuit of some other profession, than by^ regular 
men of letters whose whole income is derived from their 
inkstands. And when, by way of exception, the hack- 
writer does produce very highly^iSnished and concentrated 
work, based upon an elaborate foundation of hard study, 
that work is seld<»n professional in the strictest sense, 
but is a labour of love, outside the hasty journalism or 
magazine-writing that wins his daily bread. In cases of 
this kind it is clear that the best work is not done as a 
regular part of professional duty, and that the author 
might as well ekm his bread in some other calling, if he 
still had the same amount of leisure for the composition 
of real literature. 

The fault I find with writing as a profession is that it 
does not pay to do your best. I don't mean to insinuate 
that downright slovenly or careless work is the most 
profitable ; but I do mean to say that any high degree 
of conscientiousness, especially in the way of study and 
research, is a direct injury to the professional writer's 
purse. Suppose, for example^ that he is engaged in 
reviewing a book, and is to get 3/. lox. for the review 
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when it is written. If by the accident of previous 
accumulation his knowledge is already fully equal to the 
demand upon it, the review may be written rapidly, and 
the day's work wDl have been a profitable one ; but i^ 
on the other hand, it is necessary to consult several 
authorities, to make some laborious researches, then the 
reviewer is pl^iced in a dilemma between literary thorough 
ness and duty to his family. He cannot spend a week 
in reading up a subject for the $)jw of 5/. i ox. ^ Is it not 
much easier to string together a few phrases which will 
effectually hide his ignorance from everybody but the 
half-dozen enthusiasts who have n^tered the subject of 
the book ? It is stnmge that the professional pursuit of 
literature should be a direct discouragement to study ; 
yet it is so. There are hack-writers who study, and they 
deserve much honour for doing so, since the temptations 
the other way are always so pressing and immediate. 
Sainte-Beuve was a true student, loving literature for its 
own sake^ and preparix^ for his articles with a diligence 
rare in t}ie profession. But he was scarcely a hack- 
writer, having a modest independency, and living besides 
with the quiet frugality of a bachelor. 

The truth seems to be that literature of the highest 
kind can cmly in the most exceptional cases be made a 
profession, yet that a skilful writer may use his pen pro- 
fessionally if he chooses. The production of the printed 
talk of tl^e- day is a profession, requiring no more than 
average ability, and the tone and temper of ordinary 
educated men. The outcome of it^ i§ journalism and 
magazine-writing j and now let me say a word or two 
about these. ; 

The highest kind of journalism is very well done in 
England; the men who^do it are often either hi^^y 
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educated, or richly gifted by nature, or both. The practice 
of "journalism is usefiil to an author in giving him a 
degree of readiness and rapidity, a skill in turning his 
materials to immediate account, and a power of present- 
ing one or two points effectively, which may often be 
valuable in literature of a more permanent order. The 
danger of it may be illustrated by ,a reference to a sister 
art. I was in the studio of an English landscape-painter 
whesa somejfMctures arrived from an artist in th^ country 
to go along with his own to one of the exhibitions. They 
were ail very pretty and very clever— indeed, so clever 
Tvere they, that their <^everness was almost offensive — 
and so long as they were looked at by diemselves, the 
brilliance of them was rather dazzling. But the instant 
they were placed by the side of thoroughly careful and 
earnest work, it became strikingly evident that they had 
been painted hastily, and would be almost immediately 
exhausted by the purchaser. Now these pictures were 
Wit Journalism of painting; and my friend told me that 
when once sen artist has got into the habit of doing 
hasty work like that, he seldom acquires better habits 
afterwards. 

Professional writers who follow journalism for its 
immediate profits, are liable in like manner to retain the 
habit of diffuseness in literature which ought to be more 
finished and more Concentrated. Therefbte, alAough 
joumalistn is a good teacher of promptitude and decision, 
it often spoils a hand for higjier literatuiie by incapacita- 
ting it for perfect finish ; and h is better for a writer who 
has ambition to write little, but always Ais best, thsin to 
dilute himself in daily columns. One of the greatest 
privileges which an author can aspire to is to he allowed to 
wHielitHe, and that is it privilege whach the professional. 
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as that of Tennyson, whose careful finish is as prudent 
in the professional sense as it is satisfactory to the 
scrupulous fastidiousness of the artist 



LETTER IV. 

TO AN ENBRGKTIC AND SUCCKSSFtTL COTTON MANVTACTUUnU 

Two classes in theh" lower grades inevitably hostile — ^The spiritoal 
and temporal powers — ^The functions of both not easily exercised 
by the same person— Humboldt, Faraday, Livingstone — ^The 
difficulty about time^-Limits to the energy of the individual — 
Jealousy' between the classes — That this jealousy ought not to 
exist — Some of the sciences based upon an industrial development 
— The work of the intellectual class absolutely necessary in a 
highly civilized commumty— That it grows in numbers and 
influence dde by side with the industrial class. 

Our last conversation together, in the privacy of your 
splendid new drawing4X}om after the guests had gone 
away and the music had ceased for the night, left me 
under the impression that we had not arrived at a perfect 
understanding of each other. This was due in a great 
measure to my unfortimate ipci^acity for expressing any- 
thing exactly by spoken, words. The constant habit of 
writing, whi<?h permits a leisurely selection from one's 
idea$, i^ often very unfavourable to readiness in conversa- 
tion. WiU you permit me, then, to go over the ground 
we traversed, this time in myoiyn way, pen in hand? 

We rejwesent, you and I, two classes which in their 
lower grades are inevitably hostile; but the supericn- 
members of these classes ought not to feel ijoj hostility, 
since boA are equally necessary to t)ie world. We ai^. 
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in truth, the spiritcUd amd the temporal powei^ in their 
most modem form. The chief of industry and the man 
c^ letters stand to-day in the same relation to each other 
-and to mankind as the baron and bishop of the Middle 
Ages. We are not. recognized, either of us, by formally 
conferred titles, we are both held to be scnnewhat intru- 
sive by the representatives of a former order of things, 
and there is, or was until very lately, a certain disposi^ 
tion to deny what we consider our natural rights; but 
we know that our powers are not to be resisted, and 
we have the inward assurance that the forces of nature 
are with us. 

This, with reference to the outer world. But there is 
a want of clearness in the relation between ourselves. 
You understand your great temp^al function, which is 
the wise direction of the industry of masses, the accu- 
mulation and distribution of wealth ; but you do not so 
clearly understand the spiritual function of the intel- 
lectual class, and you do not think of it quite jusdy. 
This want of understanding is called by some of us your 
PhilistinisnL Will you permit me to explain what the 
intellectual class thinks of you, and what is its opinion 
about itself? 

Pray excuse any appearance of presumption on 
my part if I say we of the intellectual class and you 
of the industrial My position is something like that 
of the clergjrman who reads, "Let him come to me 
or to some odia: learned and discreet minister of 
God's word," thereby calling himself learned and 
discreet. It is a simple matter of feet that I belong 
to the intellectual class, since I lead its life, just as 
it is a feet that you have a quarter of a million o( 
money. 

B B 
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First, I want to Aow that the existence of my class is 
necessary. 

Aldiough men in various occupations often acquire a 
considorable degree of culture outside thrir tcade, die 
Ugfaest results of culture can scarcely ever be attained by 
men whose time is taken up in earning a fortune. £Tery 
man has but a limited flow of mental enei^ per day ; 
and if this is used up in an industrial leadership, he 
cannot do mudi more in the intellectual sphere than 
simply ascertain what has been done by others. Now, 
although we have a certain respect, and the respectis just, 
for .those who know what others have accompli^ed, it is 
clear that if no one did more than this, if no one made 
any fresh discoveries, the world would make no progress 
whatever; and in fact, if nobody ever had been dedicated 
to intellectual pursuits in preceding ages, the men who 
only learn what others have done, would in these days 
have had nothing to learn. Past history proves the im- 
mensity of the debt which the world owes to meii who gave 
their whole time and attention to intellectual pursuits ; 
and if the existences of these men could be eliminated 
from the past of the human race, its present would be very 
different from what it is. A list has been published of 
men who have done much good work in the mtervals of 
business, but still the fact remains that the great intel- 
lectual pioneers were absorbed and devoted men, scorn- 
ing wealth so far as it affected themselves, and ready to 
endure everything for knowledge beyond the knowledge 
of their times. Instances of such enthusiasm abound, 
an enthusiasm fully justified by the value of the results 
which it has achieved. When Alexander Humboldt sold 
his inheritance to have the means for his great journey 
in South America, and calmly dedicated the whole of a 
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long Kfe, and the strength of a robust constitution, to the 
advancement of natural knowledge, he acted foolishly 
indeed, if years, and strength, and fortune are given to us 
onl^to be well invested in view of money returns; but 
the world has profited by his decisibp. Faraday gave up 
the whole, of his time to discovery when he might have 
earned a large fortune by the judicious investment of 
his extraordinary skill in chemistry. Livingstone has 
sacrificed everything to the pursuit oi his great work in 
Afidca. lives such as these — ^and many resemble them 
in useful devotion of which we hear much less— *^u:« 
clearly not compatible with much money-getting. A 
decent existence, free from debt, is all that such men 
ought to be held answerable for. 

I have taken two or three leading instances, but there 
is qtiite a large class of intellectual people who cannot 
in the nature of things serve society effectively in their 
own way without being quite outside of die industrial 
life. There is a real incompatibility between some pur- 
suits and others. I suspect that you would have been a 
good general, for you are a born leader and conmiander 
of men; but it would have been difficult to unite a 
regular military career with strict personal attention to 
your factories. We often find the same difficulty in our 
intellectual pursuits. We are not always quite so un- 
practical as you think we are ; but the difficulty is how 
to find the time, and how to arrange it so as not to miss 
two or three distinct classes erf opportunities* We are 
not all of us exactly imbeciles in money matters, though 
the pecuniary results of our labours seem no doubt pitiful 
enough. There is a tradition that a Greek philosopher, 
who was suspected by the practical men of hb day of 
incapacity f<Mr afOEurs, devoted a year to prove thd oon* 
X X a 
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traiy, and traded so judiciously that he amassed thereby 
great riches. It may be doubtful whe^er he could do it 
in one year, but many a fine intellectual capacity has 
overshadowed a fine practical capacity in the same head 
by the withdrawal of time and effort 

It is because ^e energies of one man are so limited, 
and there is so little time in a single human life, that tiie 
intellectual and industrial functions must, in their Mghesi 
dcvdopmmt^ be separated. No one man could unite in 
his own person your life and Humboldt's, though it ia 
possible that he might have the natural capacity for bodu 
Grant us, then, the liberty not to earn very much money^ 
and this being once granted, try to look upon our intel- 
lectual superiority as a simple natural ^t, just as we look 
i^n your pecuniary superiority. 

In saying in this plain way diat we are intellectimlly 
superior to you and your class, I am guilty of no more 
pride and vanity than you when you affirm or display 
your wealth. The fact is there, in its simplicity. We 
have culture because we have paid the twenty or thirty 
years of labour whidi are the price of culture, just as you 
have great factories and estates which are the reward of 
your life's patient and intelligent endeavour. 

Why should there be any narrow jealousy between us ; 
why any contempt on the one side or the other? Each 
has done his appointed work, each has caused to fiiictify 
the talent which the Master gave. 

Yet a certain jealousy does exist, if not between you 
and me personally, at least between our classes. The 
men who have culture without wealth are jealous of the 
power and prihdleges of those who possess money without 
culture; and on the other hand, the men whose time 
haa been too entirely absorbed by oommerdal porsaits 
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to leave them any margin sufficient to do justice to their 
intellectual powers, are often painfully sensitive to the 
contempt of the cultivated, and strongly disposed, from 
jealousy, to undervalue culture itself. Bodi are wrong so 
far as they indulge any unworthy smd unreasonable feel- 
ing of this kind. The existence of the two classes is 
necessary to an advanced civilization. The science of 
accumulating and administrating material wealth, of 
which you yourself are a great practical master, is the 
foundation of the material prosperity of nations, and it is 
only when this prosperity is fully assured to ^eat num- 
bers that the arts and sciences can develop themselves in 
perfect liberty and with the tranquil assurance of their 
own permanence. The advancement of material well- 
being in modem states tends so directly to the advance- 
ment of intellectual pursuits, even when the makers of 
fortunes are themselves indifferent to this result, that it 
ought always to be a^ matter of congratulation for the 
intellectual class itself, which needs the support of a great 
public with leisure to read and think. It is easy to show 
how those arts and sciences which our class delights to 
cultivate are built upon those developments of industry 
which have been brought about by the energy of yours. 
Suppose the case of a scientific chemist : the materials 
for his experiments are provided ready to his hand by 
the industrial class; the record of them is preserved on 
paper manufactured by the same industrial dass; and the 
public which encourages him by its attention is usually 
found in great cities which are maintained by the labours 
of the same useful servants of humanity. It is possiblct 
no doubt, in these modem times, that some purely pastoral 
or agricultural community might produce a great chemist, 
because a man of inbom scientific genius who came into 
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the world in an agricultural countty might in these days 
get his books and materials from industrial centres at a 
distance, but his work would still be based on the indus- 
trial life of^others. No pastoral or agricultural community 
which was really isolated from industrial communities 
ever produced a chemist And now consider how enor- 
mously imp<^tant this one science of chemistry has 
proved itself even to our intellectual life ! Several other 
sciences have been dther greatly strengthened or else 
altogether renewed by it, and the wonderful photographic 
processes have been for nature and the fine arts what 
printii^ was for literature, placing reliable and authentic 
materials for study within the reach of everyone. Litera 
ture itself has profited by the industrial progress of the 
present age, in tbfe increased cheapness of everything that 
is material in books. I please myself with the reflecrion 
that even you make paper cheaper by manufectiuing so 
mudi cotton. 

All these are reasons why we ought not to be jealous 
of you ; and* now permit me to indicate a few other 
reasons why it is unreasonable on your part to feel any 
jealousy of us. 

Suppose we were to cease working to-morrow — cease 
working, I mean, in our peculiar ways — ^and all of us 
become colliers and factory operatives instead, with 
nobody to supply our places. Or, since you may possibly 
be of opinion that there is enough literature and science 
in the world at the present day, suppose rather thaf^t 
some preceding date the whole literary and scientific and 
artistic labour of the human race; had come suddenly to 
a standstill. Mmd, I do not say of Englishmen merely, 
but of the whole race, for if any intellectual work had 
been done in France or G^many, or even in Japan, you 
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would have imported it like cotton and foreign cereals. 
Well, I have no hesitation in telling you that although 
there was a good dealdf literature ^d science in England 
before the ist of January, 1800, the present condition of 
the nation would have beeji a very chaotic condition if 
the intellectual class had ceased on that day to think 
and observe and to place on record its thoughts and 
observations. The life of a progressive nation cannot 
long go forward exdusively on tiie thinking of the past : 
its thoughtful men must not be all dead men, but living 
men who accompany it on its course. It is they who 
make clear the lessons of, experience; it is they who 
discover the reliable general laws upon whkh all safe 
action must be founded in the future ; it is they who give 
decision to human action in every direction by constantly 
registering, in language of comprehensive accuracy, both 
its successes ajid its failures. It is, thdr great and arduous 
labour which makes knowledge accessible to men of 
actbn at tjie cost of little efifort and the smallest possible 
expenditure of time. The intellectual cla^ grows in 
numbers and in influence along with the numbers and 
influence of the materially productive population of the 
State. And not only iare the natural philosophers, .the 
writers of contemporary and past history, the discoverers 
in science, necessary in the strictest sense to the Hfe of 
such a community as the modan English communis, 
but even the poets, the novelists, the artists are neces- 
sary to the perfection of its life. Without them and 
their work the national mind would be as incomplete as 
would be the natural universe without beauty. But this, 
perhaps^ you wiU perceive less de^ly, or be less willing 
to admit . 
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LETTER V. 

TO A YOUNG ETONIAN WHO THOUGHT OF BECOMING A COTTOh 
^ SPINNEX. 

Absnrd old preju^cos against commerce — Stigma attached to tlu, 
great majority of occupations — ^Traditions of feudalism — Distinc- 
tions between one trade and another — A ,real instance of an 
Etonian who had gone into the cotton-trade — Observations on 
this case — ^The trade a fine field for energy— A poor one for intel- 
lectual culture — It develops practical ability — Culture not possible 
without leisure — ^The founders of commercial fortunes. 

It is agreeable to see various indications that the 
absurd old prejudices against commerce are certainly 
declining. There still remains quite enough contempt 
for trade in the professional classes and the aristocracy, 
to give us frequent opportunities for studying it as a 
relic of former superstition, unhappily not yet rare enough 
to be quite a curiosity ; but as time passes and people 
become more rational, it will retreat to outof-the-way 
comers of old country mansicms and rural parsonages, at 
a safe distance from the light-giving centres of industry. 
It is a surprising fact, and one which proves the almost 
pathetic spirit of deference and submission to superiors 
which characterizes the English peoj^e, that out of the 
hundreds of occupations which arc followed by the busy 
classes of this countiy, only three are entirely free from 
some degrading stigma, so that they may be followed by 
a high-bom youth without any sacrifice of caste. The 
wonder is that the great active majority of the nation, the 
men idio by their indu^ry and intdligence have made 
England what she is, should ever have been willing to 
submit to so insolent a rule as thb rule of caste, which, 
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instead of honouring industiy, honoured idlet^ss, and 
attached a stigma to the most useful and important 
trades. The landowner, the soldier, the priest, these 
tl^ree were pure from eveiy stain of degradation, and 
only these three were qi^te absolutely, and ethereally 
pure. Kext to them came the lawyer and the physi- 
cian, on whom there rested some traces of the ^ lower 
earth ; so that although the youthful baron would fight 
or preach, he would neither plead nor heal. And after 
these came the lower professions and the innumerable 
trades, all marked with stigmas of deeper and deeper 
degradation. 

From the intellectual point of view these prejudices 
indicate a state of society in- which public opinion has 
not emerged from barbarism. It understands the strength 
of the feudal chief having land, with serfs or voters op 
the land ; it knows the uses of the sword, and it dreads 
the menaces of the priesthood. Beyond this it knows 
little, and despises what it does not understand. It is 
ignorant of science, and industry, and art; it despises 
them as servile occupations beneath its conception of 
the gentleman. This is the tradition of countries which 
retain the impressions of feudalism ; but notwithstanding 
all our philosoi^y, it is difficult for us to avoid ^me 
feeling of astonishment when we reflect that the public 
opinion of England — z. country that ojwes so much of 
her greatness and nearly all her wealth to commercial 
enterprise — should be contemptuous towards commerce. 

I may notice, in passing, a very cu^ous form of this 
narrowness. Trade is despised, but distinctions are 
established between one trade and another. A man 
who sells wine is considered more of a gentleman than 
a man who sells figs and raisins ; and I believe you will 
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find, tf you observe people carefully, that a woollen 
manu&cturer is thought to be a shade less vulgar than a 
cotton manufaetitrer. These distinctions are seldom based 
on reason, for the work of comtnd*cfe is generally very 
much the same sort Of work' itientally, whatever may be 
the materials it'deails in. You iriay be heartily x:ongra- 
tulited on 'the strength of mind, firmness (>f resolution, 
and superiority to prejudice, which have led you to 
choose the business of a cotton-spinner. It is^ an' excel- 
lent business, and, in itself, 'every whit as hdnourable 
as deahng,in com and cattJe, which our nobles^ do habi- 
tually without reproach. But now that I have disclalimed 
any participation in the stupid narrowness which despises 
trade in general, and ■ the cotton-trade in particular, let 
me add a few word^ upon the eflfects of the cotton 
business on the mind. 

Thet-e appeared in one of the newspapers a little time 
since a most interesting arid evidently genuine letter firom 
an Etonian, who had actually entered business ia a cotton 
factory; arid devoted himself to it so ais to earn the confi- 
dence of his employers and a salary' of 400/. a year as 
manager. He had waited some time uselessly for a 
diplomatic appointment which did not arrive, and so, 
rather than Ib^e the best years of e^ly inanhood, as 
a more indolent fellow would have done very willingly, 
in pune idleness,' he took the i-esolutibn of eAtering busi- 
ness, arid carried out Ms determination in\h admirable 
persistenee. At first nobody would believe that the 
" swell -*^ could be serious; people thought that his idea 
of manufacturing was a m^re freak, arid expected him to 
abandori it when he had to face the tedium of the daily 
wofk; but the swell tt/^ serious^^^weni to the mill at six 
in th^ morhing and stayed there^^ tlU six at ntght, from 
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Konday till Ssututday inclusive. After a year oi this, las 
new compankms bdieved in hinu -^ 

Now, all this is very admirable indeed as a manifes- 
tation of eneigy, and that truest independence which 
looks to fortune as the reward of its own manly e£fortv 
but it maybe permitted to me to make a few observations 
on this young gentieman's resolve. What he did seems 
to me rather the act of an energetic nature seeking. an 
outlet foar energy, than of an intellectual nature seeking 
pasture ai^d exercise for the intellect. .lami^ indeed 
from desiring, by this comparison,, to oast any^ dispamgic^ 
light on the young g&ntleman's nattiral endowments^ 
which qppear to have been vilual^e in didr order and 
robust in their detgree, nor do I question the wisdom of 
his choice ; all I mean to imply is, dstt although he had 
chosen a fine large field for i^ple eneigy, it was a poor 
and bairen field for the intdlect to pasture in. Consider 
for one moment the differeilce in this respect between 
the career Whidi he had abandoned and the trade he 
had embraced. As an htfachh he wpuld have lived in 
capital cities, have had the best opportunities for perfect- 
ing himself in modem languages, and for meeting the 
most varied and the most interesting society. In eveiy 
day there would have been precious hoius of leisure^' to 
be. employed in &e increase of his culture. If an in* 
tellectual man, having to choose between diplomacy and 
cotton-spinning, preferred cotton-spinning, it would be 
from the desire for wealth, orfirom the love of an English 
home. The life of a cotton manii£u:turer, ^o personally 
attends to his business with that dose supervision which 
has generally conducted to success, leaves scarcely any 
margin for intellectual plieasure or spare energy for in- 
tellectual work. :Aftdr ten hcMtfs in the mill, it is difficult! 
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Xq sit dawn aivd sttidjr ; and even if tha:e were energy 
enough, the mind would not readily cast off die burden 
of great practiscal anxieties and responsiUiitieis so as to 
attune itself to disinterested thinking. The leaders ol 
industry often display mental power of as high an order 
as that which is employed in the govemm^it of great 
empires ; they show the lughest admmistrative ability, 
they have to deal continually widi financial questions 
which on their smaller scale require as much forethought 
and acumen as those that concern the exdiequer ; but 
the ability they need is: always strictly practical, and 
there is Uie'widest difieience between the practical and 
the intellectual minds. A constant and close pressiu-e 
of practical considerations develops the sort of power 
which deals effectually widi the present and its needs 
but fitrophies the higher mind The two minds which 
we call intelligence and intellect resemble the feet and 
wings of birds. Eagles and swallows walk badly or not 
at all, but they have a marvellcms strength of flight; 
ostriches are great pedestrians, but they know nothing of 
the regions of the air. The best that can be hoped for 
men immefsed in the details of business is diat they may 
be able, like partridges and pheasants, to take a ^ort 
flight on an emeigenqr, and rise,, if only for a few 
minutes, above the level of the stubble and the copse. 

Without, therefore, desiring to imply. any prejudiced 
contempt for trade, I do desire to urge the consideration 
of its ineifitable effects upon the mind. For men of great 
practical intelligence and abundant energy, trade is all- 
suflicing, but it could never entirely satisfy ian intellectual 
nature. And although there is drudgery in eveiy pursuit, 
for ^en literature and painting; are fiill sof it, still there 
are cettam kinds of. dcudgeiy which intellectual natures 
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find to be harder to endure than others. The drudgery 
which they bear least easOy is an incessant attention to 
duties which have no intellectual interest, and yet which 
cannot be properly performed mechanically so as to 
leave the mind at liberty for its owti speculations. Deep 
thinkers are notoriously absent, for thought requires ab- 
raction from what surrounds us, and it is hard for them 
to be denied the liberty of dreaming. An intellectual 
person might be hap^ ^43 'It St^if-breaker on the road- 
side, because the work would leave his mind at liberty \ 
but he would cerCaittl/'^bevmiseJdibrc^its an engine-driver 
at a coal-pit shaft, where the abstraction of an instant 
would imperil the lives of others. 

In a recent address^ 4c¥TQr?cJ by Mr. Gladstone at 
Liverpool, he acknoidedged the neglect of culture which 
is one of tiie shicirtcdniings of out tfarfing commiAity, 
and held out the hope (perhaps in some degree illusory) 
that the smi» pentos m%ht become eminent in commerce 
and in learning. No doubt there have befen instances of 
this ; and when a " concern " has been firmly established 
l^ the energy of a predecessor, ^e heir to it may be satis- 
fied with a r^al sort of supervision, Icaving^the drudgery, 
of detail to Ms managers, and so secure for himself that 
sufficient leisure without which high culture is not pos- 
sible. But the founders of great commercial fortunes 
have, I believe, in evdy instance thrown their whok 
energy into their trade, makitig wealth thdr aini, ^nd 
leaving culture to be added in another generation. The 
fonnders^ of commerdal families are in tHs countiy 
usually men of great modier-wit tod plenty xA deterittJ. 
nation-^ut initiate. 
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TO A mXND WHO OFTXN CHANGED HIS PIACB OF RBSIDBNC2 

An unsettled class of English peopleM-Effeet of localities on the 
mind^Reaetion against summn^ogs — LandsoapfriMmiting a 
consequence of it — Crashing effect of too much natural magni- 
ficence — The mind takes colour from its surroundings — Selection 
of a place of residence — Charles Dickens — Heinrich' Heine — 
Dr. Amdid at Rugby—- His hduse in the lake district— Tycho 
Brahe— >His establishment on the island of Hi»een^~The yoong 
Humboldts in ^e Castle of Tegel — ^Alexander Humboldt's 
appreciation of Paris — Dr. Johnson — Mr. Buckle—Cowper — 
Gidileo. 

I FIND that thiere is a whole class of English subjects 
(you belong to that class) of whom it is utterly impossible 
to predict where they will be living m five years. Indeed, 
as you are the worst of correspond^tSi I pnly learned 
your present address, by sheer, acddent, from a perfect 
stranger, and he told me, of coiurs^.that you had plans 
for going somewhere else, but where that might be he 
knew not The civilized English nomad is usually, like 
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yottttself, a person of independent m6ans, rich Plough to 
bear the expenses of fi-equent removals, but without the 
cares of property. His money is safely invested in the 
funds, or in railways ; and so, ijrherever the postman can 
bring his dividends, he can live in freedom from material 
cares. When his wife is as unsettled as himself, die pair 
seem to live in a balloon, or in a sort of Noah's ark, which 
goes Tfdiidier the wind lists, and takes ground in the most 
imexpected places. 

Have you ever studied the effect of localities on the 
mind-— on 3^ur own ndnd ? That which we are is due in 
great part to the accident of our surroundings^ whidi act 
upon us in one of two quite opposite ways. .. Either we 
fed in harmony with them, in which caise they produce a 
positive effect upon us, or ebe.we are out of hannony, 
and then they drive us into Ihe strangest reactions. A 
great ugly English town, like Manchester, for instance^ 
makes some men such thorough townsmen that they 
cannot live without smoky chimneys ; or it fills the souls 
of odiers with sudi a passionate longing for beautiful 
scenery and rustic retirement, that they find it absolutely 
necessary to bury diemsehres frxmi time to time in the 
recedes of picturesque mountains. The development of 
modem landscape-paintmg has not been due to habits of 
rural existence, but to die growth of veiy big and hideous 
modem cities, which made men long for shady forests, 
and pure streams, and magnificent spectacles of sunset, 
and dawn, and moonlight It is by this time a trite 
observation that people who have always Uved in 
bealut^ scenery do not, and cannot, appreciate it; 
that too much natural magnificence positively crushes 
the activity of the intellec , and tiiat its best effect is 
simply that ^: refiieshment for people who have not 
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access to it ereij day. It happens too/ in a convene 
way, that rustics and mountaineers have the strangest 
appreciation of the advantages of great cities, and thrive 
in them often more happily tiian citiaens ivho are b<Mm 
in the bnck streets. Those who have great ^fecflides for 
chatiging their place of residence ou^ ahvays to bear in 
mind that every locality is Uie a dyer's vat^ and diat die 
residents take its colour, br some other colour, from il^ 
just as the clothes do that the dyer stefl|)6 in sbdn. If 
you look badi upon your past li£^ you will assuredly 
admit that every place has coloured your mental hal^ ; 
and tlu^t alduHigh odier tints from other places have 
mpervened, .so that it may be difficult to say {wedsely 
what remsans of the place^you lived in many yeam ago^ 
still sovnething does remaib, like the effect of tiie first 
painting on a picture, iduch tells on the whole woric 
permanently, tfa<uigh it may have bdeii covei^ over 
and over again by. what painters call, scumblings and 
glarings. 

The selection of a place of residence, even thou^ we 
only intend to pass a few short, yoarsin it^ is from the 
intellectual point of view a matterisO impottantxtibat one 
can hardly exaggerate, itis consequoices; Vfst see this 
ipiite plainly in the case of authors, whose minds are 
more visible, to us than ^ minds of odner men, and 
therefore mxx^ easily' and convenientfy studied. We 
need no biographer to inform us diat Dickens was a 
Londoner, that Browning had liv^ in Itialy^ that Ruskin 
had passed many seasons in Swit»rland and Venice. 
Suppose for one moment dia,t diese three, anthocs had 
been bom' in Ireland, and had never quitlied it; is it not 
certain that their produ<ition would : have been different ? 
Let us cany our Opposition iks&itx ftX^ aind conceive, if 
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we can, the difiOerence to their literary performance if 
they had beea bom, not in Ireland^ but in Icekykl, and 
lived th€xe all. their lives! Is it not highly probata 
that in this case dieir production would have been so 
starved and impoverished frcnn insufficiency of material 
and of suggestion, that they would have uttered nothing 
but some simple expression of sentiment and imagina- 
tion^ some homely song or tale? All sights and sounds 
have their influence on our tanp^ and on our thoughts^ 
and our inmost being is not the same in one place as 
in another. We are like blank paper that takes a tint 
by reflection from what is nearest, and changes it as its 
surroundings change. In a dull grey room, how grey 
and dull k looks 1 but it will be bathed in rose or unber 
if the hangings are crimson or ydlow. There are 
natures that go to the streams of life in great cities 
as the hart goes to the water-brodks ; there are other 
natures that need the solitude of prknaeval forests and 
the silence of the Alps. The most popular of EngHafc 
novelists sometimes went to write in the tranquillity of 
beautiful scenery, taking his manuscript to the shore of 
some azure lake in Switzerland, in sight of the eternal snow; 
but all that beauty and peace, all thdt sweetness of pure 
air and colour, were not seductive enough to overcome for 
many days the deep longii^ for the London streets. His 
genius needed the streets, as a bee needs the summer 
flowers, and languished when long separated from them. 
Others have needed the wild heather, or the murmur of 
the ocean, or the sound of autumn winds -that strip great 
forest-trees. Who does not deeply pity poor Heine in 
his last sad years, when he lay fixed on his couch of 
pain in that narrow Parisian lodging, and compared it to 
the sounding grave of Merlin the enchanter, '^ which is 

F F 
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situated in the wood of Brozeliande, in Brittany, under 
Idty osJcs whose tops taper, like emerald flames, towards 
heaven. O brother Merlin,*" he exclaims, and with 
what touching pathos I " O brother Merlin, I envy thee 
those trees, with their fresh breezes, for never a green, 
leaf rustles about this mattress-grave of mine in Paris, 
where from morning till night I hear nothing but die 
rattle of wheels, the clatter of hammers, street-brawls^ 
and the jingling of pianofortes I " 

In the biography of Dr. Arnold, his longing for natural 
beauty recurs as one of the peculiarities of his constitu- 
tion. He did not need very grand scenery, though he 
enjoyed it deeply, but some wild naturd loveliness 
was such a necessity for him that he pined for it un- 
happily in its absence. Rugby could offer him scarcely 
anydiing of this. "We have no hills," he lamented, **no 
plains — ^not a single wood, and but one single copse ; no 
heath, no down, no rock, no river, no dear stream — 
scarcely any flowers, for the lias is particularly poor in 
them — nothing but one endless monotony of enclosed 
fields and hedgerow trees. This is to me a daily priva- 
tion ; it robs me of what is naturally my anti-attrition ; 
and as I grow older I begin to feel it . . . The positive 
dulness of the country about Rugby makes it to me a 
mere working-place : I cannot expatiate there even in 
my walks." 

"The monotonous character of the midland scenery 
<rf Warwickshire," says Dr. Arnold's biographer, "was to 
him, with his strong love of natural beauty and variety, 
absolutely repulsive ; there was something almost touch- 
ing in the eagerness with which, amidst that 'end- 
less succession of fields and hedgerows,' he would make 
the most of any features of a higher order; in the 
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pleasure with which he would cherish the few places 
where the current of the Avon was perceptible, or 
where a glimpse of &e horizon could be discerned ; 
in the humorous despair with which he would gaze on 
the dull expanse of fields eastward from Rugby. It is 
no wonder we do not like looking that way, when one 
considers that there is nothing fine between us and the 
Ural mountains. Conceive what you look over, for you 
[ust miss Sweden, and look over Holland, the north of 
Germany, and the centre of Russia." ^ 

This dreadfiil midland monotony impelled Dr. Arnold 
to seek refreshment and compensation in a holiday home 
in the Lake district, and there he found all that his eyes 
longed for, streams, hills, woods, and wild-flowers. Nor 
had his belief in the value of these sweet natural 
surroundings been illusory ; such instincts are not given 
for our betrayal, and the soul of a wise man knows its 
own needs, both before they are supplied, and after. 
Westmoreland gave him sdl he had hoped from it, and 
more. "Body and mind," he wrote, "alike seem to 
repose greedily in delicious quiet, without dulness, which 
we enjoy in Westmoreland." And again: "At Allan 
Bank, in the summer, I wc^-ked on the Roman history, 
and hope to do so again in the winter. It is very inspiring 
to write with such a view before one's eyes as that firom 
our drawing-room at Allan Bank, where the trees of the 
shrubbery gradually run up into the trees of the clif^ 
and the mountain-side, with its infinite variety of rocky 
peaks and points upon which the cattle expatiate, rises 
over the tops of the trees." 

Of all happily-sitiiated mental labourers who have 

* How purely this is the misery of a man of culture I A peasant 
would not have gone so far. 

r F 2 
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worked smce the days of Horace^ susdy Tycho Biahe 
was the happiest and most to be envied. King Frederick 
of Denmark gave him a del^htful island for his halHta^ 
tion, l|rge enough for him not to feel imfHrisoned (the 
circumference being about five milesX yet little ^»ough 
for him to feel as snugly at home there as Mr. Waterton 
in his high-walled park. The land was fertile and rich in 
£^me, so that the scientific Robinson Crusoe lived in 
material abundance; and as he was (mly about seven 
miles from Copenhagen, he could procure everything 
necessary to his convenience. He built a great house on 
the elevated land in the midst of the isle, about three- 
quarters of a mile from the sea, a palace of art and 
science, with statues and paintings and all the apparatus 
which the ingenuity of that age could contrive for the 
advancement of astronomical pursuits. Uniting the case 
of a rich nobleman's existence with every aid to sdence, 
including special erections for his instruments, and a 
printing establishment that worked under his own imme- 
diate direction, he lived far enough from the capital 
to enjoy the most perfect tranquillity, yet near enough 
to escape the consequences of too absolute isolation. 
Aided in all he undertook by a staff of assistants that 
he himself had trained, supported in his labour by the 
encoiuagement of his sovereign, and especially by his 
own unflagging interest in scientific investigation, he led 
in that peaceful island the ideal intellectual life. Of 
that mansion where he laboured, of the observatory 
where he watched the celestial phenomena, suiroimded 
but not distuibed by the waves of a shallow sea, th^e 
remains at this day literally not one stone upon another ; 
but many a less fortunate labourer in the same field, 
harassed by poverty, distracted by noise and interrup- 
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tion, has remembered with pardonable envy the splendid 
peace of Uranienboig. 

It was one of the many tottmate circumstances in the 
position of the two Humboldts that they passed their 
youth in the tjgaatt old castle of T^el> 8q)arated from 
Berlin by a pine^wood, and surrounded by walks and 
gardens. They too, like Tycho Brahe, enjoyed that happy 
combination of tranquillity with the ne^hbourhood of a 
capital dty ifdiich is so pecuhariy favourable to culture. 
In later life, when Alexander Humboldt had collected 
those immense masses of material which were the result 
of his tiaveb in South Amecica, he wairmly i^preciated 
the unequalled advantages of Paris. He knew how to 
extract from the solitudes of primaeval nature what be 
wanted for the enrichment of his mind ; but he knew 
also how to avail himself of all the assistance and 
opportunities which are only to be had in great capitals. 
He was not attracted to town-life, like Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Buckle, to the exclusion of wild nature ; but neither, 
on the other hand, had he that horror of towns which 
was a morbid defect in Cowper, and which condemns 
those who suffer from it to rusticity. Even Galileo, who 
thought the country especially favourable to speculative 
intellects, and the walls of cities an imprisonment fcv 
them, declared that the best years of his life were those 
he had spent in Padua. 
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TO A ntXXND WHO MAIKTAINBO THAT fiUUU>imX»IiGS WSIB A 
MATTSK OF INDIFFCRXNCX TO A THOKOUGHLY OOCUFISD 
MIND. 

Aidihnedefr at the nege of Syracnae-^CSeoffiroj St. HilaiM in the 
besieged city of Alexandria— -Goethe at the bombaidm^it o£ 
Verdun — Lullo, the Oriental missionary — Giordano Bruno-*. 
Unacknowledged effect of surroundings — Effect of Frankfort on 
. Goethe — Great capitals-^Goethe — His garden-hoose^-'What he 
said about B^nmgcr and Fftris— Fcurtnnate scmnndingi of 
Titian. 

There are so many well-known instances of men who 
have been able to continue their intellectual labours 
under the most unfavourable conditions, that your argu- 
ment might be powerfully supported by an appeal to 
actual experience. There is Archimedes, of course, to 
begin with, who certainly seems to have abstracted him 
self sufficiently from the tumult of a great siege to forget 
it altogether when occupied with his mathematical pro- 
blems. The prevalent stories of his death, though not 
identical, point evidently to a habit of abstraction which 
had been remarked as a pecuHarity by those about 
him, and it is probable enough that a great inventor in 
engineering would follow his usual speculations imdei 
circumstances which, though dangerous, had lasted long 
enough to become habitual Even' modem warfare, 
which from the use of gunpowder is so much noisier 
than that which raged at Syracuse, does not hinder men 
from thinking and writing when they are used to it 
Geoffiroy St Hilaire never worked more steadily and 
regularly in his whole life than he did in the midst 
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of the b^eged city of AlexanAia. '* Knowledge is 
80 sweet," he said long afterwaxds, in speaking of this 
expaJence, ^' that it never entered my thoughts how a 
bombshell might in an instant h»ve cast into the ab3rss 
both me and my documents^- By good luck two 
electric fish had been caught and given to him just 
then, so he immediately began to make experiments, as 
if he had been in his Own cabinet in Paris, and for 
Aree weeks he thought of nothing dse, utteriy forgetting 
the fierce warfare that filled the lur with thunder and 
fiame, and the sheets with victims. He had sixty-four 
hypotheses to amuse Imn, and it was necessary to review 
his whole scientific acquirement with refereiK:e to eadi 
of these as he considered them one by one. It may be 
doubted, however, whether he was more in danger firom 
the bombardment or from the intensity of his own 
mental concentration. He grew thin and haggard, slept 
one hour in the twenty-four, and lived in a perilous con- 
dition of nervous strain and excitement Goethe at the 
bombardment of Verdun, letting his mind take its own 
course, found that it did not occupy itself with tragedies, 
or with anything suggested by what was passing in the 
ccmflict around him, but by scientific considerations 
about the phenomena of colours. He noticed, in a 
passing observation, \h€ bad effect of war upon the mind, 
how it makes people destructive one day and creative 
the next, how it accustoms them to phrases intended to 
excite hope in desperate circumstances, thus producing 
a peculiar sort of hypocrisy different fi:t>m the priestly 
and courtly kind. This is the extient of his interest in 
the war ; but when hfe finds some soldiers fishing he is 
attracted to the spot and profoundly occupied — not with 
the^ soldiers, but with^ the optical phenomena on the 
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Wter. He was never very much mored by exl^nal 
evepm^ nof did he take that mtenseint^est m the poUtio^. 
(tf the day which we ofta% find in people less stuidious 
of literature and science* S^amond Xullo, the Qnenifcat 
mi^ionary, continued to imte nUiny. volumea in ^ 
midst ol the most continual difficu^es and dajige^ 
preserving as much mental esneigy aiid deamess as tf 
he had be^ safe and tranquil in a library. Giordano 
Bruno worked constantly also in the midst of political 
troubles and religious persecutions, and his biographer 
tells us that ^' il desiderio vivisaimo ddla scienza. aveva 
ben imU efficacia sull' animo dd Bruno, che non gU. 
awenimenti esteml" 

These examples which have just otcurred to me, and 
many others that it would be easy to collect, may be 
taken to prove at least so mudi as this, that it is possible 
to be. absorbed in private studies when surrounded by 
the most disturbing influences ; but even in these casea. 
it would be a mistiUce to condude that the surroundings 
had no effect whatever. There can be no doubt that 
Geofiroy St Hilaire was intensely endted by the dege 
c^ Alexandria, though he may not have attributed his 
excitement to that cause. His mind was occupied with 
the electrical fishes, but his nervous system was wroi^ht 
upon by the siege, and kept in that state of tension which 
1^ the same time enabled him to get through a gigantic 
piece of intellectual labour and made him incapable of 
rest Had this condition been prolonged it must have 
terminated either m exhaustion or in madness. Men 
have often engaged in literature or science to escape 
the pressure of anxiety, which strenuous mental labour 
peroHts us, at least temporarily, to foiget; but the d^ 
cumstances which surround us have iiiv»riably an ki- 
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.flue^e of some WsiA upon otir thinHwft though the 
ooB&e^tion may not be obvious. Even in the one of 
Goethe, irho. could study optics on a battl&'fidd, his 
Ea^h biogmpher recognizes the efifect of the Frank- 
fort life which surrounded the great autiior in his 
chflcbood. ''The old Frankfort city, with its busy 
crowds, its £urs, it& mixed population^ and ks masiy 
sottices of excittoient, ofiered great temptations and 
great pasture 10 so desultory a genius* This is perhaps 
a case whei^ia citeumstances may be seen influencing 
the dtrectbn of diariucter. • . . A huge continuity of 
thought and efibrt was perhaps mdically uncongeniai 
to such a temperament I yet one cannot hdp specdating 
whether under other circumstances he might not 'have 
adbieved it Had he- been reared in a quiet littie old 
Geimcoit toim, where he would have daily seen ^ same 
filces in the silent streets, and come in contact wkh Use 
same chantcters, Us ctdture m^^ht have been less various^ 
bat it might perhaps have been deeper. Had he been 
reared in the countiy, with only the changing seasons 
and the sweet serei^es of nature to occupy his atten* 
tion when released fr<Mki study, he would certainly have 
been a different poet The long summer afteitioons 
spent in lonely rambles, the deepening tw^ights filled 
widi ^dowy visions^ the (slow umformi^ of ^his external 
life necessraly throwing hifn more and more upon the 
subtler diveisities of inward experience, would inevitabfy 
have influenced his genius in quite diflerent directions, 
would have animated his works With a veiyr different 
q^ifit" 

We are sometimes lold tihat life in a great coital m 
essoitial to the development of genius, but Frankfott 
was the largest toim Gfoetbe ever lived iiv and henevec 
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mdttd eiAer. Paris, or London. Much of the sanity of 
his genius may have been due to his residence in so 
tranquil a phtce as Weimar, where be could shut himself 
up in his *' garden-hottse " and lock all the gates of the 
bridge over the Ihn. "The solitude," sa3rs Mr. Lewes, 
is absolute, broken only by the occasional sound of 
die church clock, the music ficom die bairadks, itod the 
screaming of die peacocks sj^eading dieir superb beauty 
in die p»k-" Few men of genius have been? happi«" ift 
their surroundings than Goethe/: He had: tranquillity, 
and yet: was not deprived of lutdlectoal intercourse; the 
scenery within excursion-distance from Ink home ^ was 
interesting and even inspiring, yet not so spkndid as 
to be overwhelming. We know from his conversations 
diat he was quite aware of the value of those little 
centres of culture to Germany, and yet in one ^ce he 
^aks of B^ranger in the tone which seems to imply 
an appreciation of the kiger Hie of Paris. *^ Fancy,*' he 
sa3rs, "this same jB^ranger away from Paris, and the 
influence and opportunities of a worldcity, bom as the 
son of a poor tailor, at Jena or Weimiar; let him run 
his wretched career in either of the two small cities, and 
see what fruit would have grown on ^ch a scU and in 
such an atitto^here.*' 

We omnot too frequently be reminded that we are 
nothing of cursives, and by ourselves, and s^e only 
aWaething by the place we hold in the intellectual chain 
<rf humanity by which electricity is conveyed to tts and 
through us-^to be "'increased in the tmttsmission if wef 
have great natural power and are favourably situated^ buft 
not otherwise; A child is bom t6 die Veceili family at 
Cadore, and when It is nin^yeais old Is taken to Venice 
and placed under the toitioii of Sebiistian 2uccato 
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Afterwaxds he goes to Bellini's school, and there gets 
acquainted Tvith another student, one year his junicn:, 
whose name is Barbarelll They live together and work 
together in Venice; then young Barbarelli (known to 
posterity as Giorgione), after putting on certain spaces of 
wall and squares of canvas such colour as the world had 
never before seen, dies in his early manhood and leaves 
VecelKo, whom we call Titian, to work on there in Venice 
till the plague stays his hand in his hundredth year. The 
genius came into the wofrld, but all the possibilities of 
his devdopment depended upoq. the place and the time. 
He canike exactly in the right place and precisely at the 
right time. To be bom not fer from Venice in the days 
of Bdlini^ to be taken there at nine years old,^ to have 
Giorgione for one's comrade aU this was as fortunate for 
an artistic career as 4^e circumstances of Alexander of 
MacedoxL were for a career of conquest 



LETTER III. 

TO AN AftTlST WHO WAS nTTINO UF A MAGNIFICENT N«W 
STUDia 

treasure of planning a studio-— Opinions of an ontsider— Saint 
Bernard— Father Rayignan — Goethe's itudy and bed*rooiii«— 
Oosta^ve Dora's studtor-* Leslie's patnting^ropm — ^Turner's opii?^ 
^Habits of Scott and Dickens — Extremes good — ^Vulgar medio- 
crity not so good — Value of beaudM views to liteiaiy mex^ 
Montaigne— Views from the author's windows. 

Nothing in the life of an artist is more agreeable tbim 
the biiilding and furnishing of the studio i^ which he 
hopes to produce his most mature and perfect work» It 
is so pleasant to labour when we are surroimded by 
beauty and convenieiK:e| dial paintars find ajUnge and 
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handsome studio to be an additieili to the hi^'Pness of 
their lives, and they usoally dream of it, and plan it, 
several years before the dream is reali2ed. 

Only a few days HJgo I was talking on this very sub- 
ject with an intellectual friend who is not an artfat, and 
^o maintained that the love of fine studios is in great 
part a mere illusion. He admitted the necessity for size, 
and for a proper kind of light, but laughed at carved oak, 
and tapestry, and armour, and the knicknacks that artists 
encumber themselves mth. He would have it that a 
mind thoroughly occupied with iu own busmess knew 
nothing whatever of the objects that surrounded ity and 
he cited two examples— ^int Bernard, who tiavclled all 
day by the shored 6f Lake Leman without seeing it, and 
Bie/^ Ravignan, who worteed in a bare Httie room with 
a c^mmont table of blackened pine and a, cheap rudif 
bottomed chair. - On this I trailslalcd to ' him,. fo>m 
Goethe's life by Lewes, a passage which was new to 
him and delighted him as a confirmation of his theory. 
The biographer desaites the pbit's study as "alow- 
roofed Aarrpw room, somewl^at dark, Jfor it i§ lighted 
only through two tiny windows, and furnished with a 
simplicity quite touching , to behpld. In the centra 
^stands a plain oval table of unpolished oak. No arm- 
chair is to l>e seen, no sofa, nothing whidi spieaks of 
ease. A plain hard chdr has beside it the basket in 
which he used to place his handkerchief. Against the 
wall, on the right, is a long pear-tree table, with book- 
dhelvei, on which stand lexicoi^ and manuals. ... Oil 
the side-w^ again, a boofccase with some works of poelis. 
On the wall to tiii teffe is a long desk <rf soft i^ood, at 
<rfiich he was wont to write. A sheet of paper with 
[aotes of contemporary history is fitetened neaer the dooc 
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The sftme door leads into a bed-room, if bed-rocHB it can 
be called, which no inaid-<rf*-all-work in England woidd 
accept without a murmur : it is a closet with a window. 
A ^mple bed, an arm-duiir by its side, and a tiny wash- 
ing^table with a small white basin on it, and a spcH^e, is 
all the furniture. To enter t^s room with any feeling 
for the greatness and goodness of him who slept herci 
and who here slept his last sleqp, brings tears into our 
eyes, and makes the breathing deep." 

When I had finished reading this passage, my friend 
exclaimed triumphantly, "There! don't you see XhaX 
it was just because Goethe had imaginative power of a 
strong and active kind that he cared nothing abcmt what 
surrounded him when he worked ? He had statues and 
pictures to occupy his mind when it was disengaged, 
but when he wrote he preferred that bare litde cell 
where nothing was to be seen that could distract his 
attention for an instant Depend upon it, Goethe acted 
in this matter either from a deliberate and most wise 
calculation, or else from the sure instinct of genius." 

Whilst we were on this subject I thought over other 
instances, and remembered my surprise on visiting 
Gustave Dor^ in his painting-room in Paris. Dor^ has 
a Gothic exuberance of imagination, so I expected a 
painting-room something like Victor Hugo's house, rather 
barbarous, but very rich and interesting, with plenty of 
carved cabinets, and tapestry, wad bibUs^ as they call 
picturesque curiosities in Paris. To my surprise, there 
was nothing ^except canvasses and easels) but a small 
deal table, on ^ich tubes of oil-colour were thrown in 
disorder, and two cheiip chairs. Here, evidently, the 
pleasure of painting was sufficient to occupy the artist; 
and in the room where he made his illustrations die 
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chaiactcvistics weresimplidtjr and good practical vaxxbigt* 
ments for order» but th^s Was nothing to amuse the 
imagination. Mr. Leslie vsed to paint in a room which 
was just like any other in the bous^and had none of the 
peculiarities of a studio. Turner did not care in the 
least what sort of a room he painted in, provided it had 
a door, and a bolt on the inside. Scott could write any- 
where, even in the family sitting-roood, with talk gomg 
forward as usual ; and after he had finish^ Abbotsford, 
he did not write in any of its rich and noble rooms, but 
in a simple closet with book-shelves round it Dickens 
wrote in a comfortable room, weH-lighted apd cheerful, and 
he liked to have funny little bronzes on his writing-table. 

The best way appears to be to surround ourselves, 
whenever it can be conveniently done, with whatever 
we know by experience to be favourable to our work. 1 
think the barest cell monk ever prayed in would be a 
good place for imaginative composttiout and so too 
would be the most magnificent rooms in Chatsworth or 
Blenheim. A middling sort of place with a Philistine 
character, vulgar upholstery, and vulgar pictures or en- 
gravings, is really dangerous, because these things often 
attract attention in the intervals of labour and occupy it 
in a mean way. An artist is always the better for having 
something that may profitably amuse and occupy his 
eye when he quits his picture and I thmk it is a right 
instinct which leads artists to sunound themselves with 
many picturesque and beautiful things, not too orderly 
in their arrangement^ so that there may be pleasant sur^ 
prises for the eye, as there are in nature. 

For literary men there is nothing so valuable as a 
wmdow with a cheerful and beautiful prospect It is 
good for us to have this refreshment for the eye when we 
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leave oflf working, and Montaigne did wisely to have his 
study up in a tower from which he hiad extensive views. 
There is a well-known objection to ektensive views as 
wanting in snugt^ss and comfiort, but this objection 
scarcely applies to the especial case of literary men. 
What we want is not so much snugness^ as relief, i^ 
freshment, suggestion, and we get. these, as a genaal 
rule^ mnch better fi-om wide prospects than from limited 
ones. I have just alluded to Montaigne,— mil you permit 
me to imitate diat dear old philosopher in his egotism 
and describe to you the view fix)m the room I write in, 
which cheors and amuses me continually? But before 
describing this, let me describe another of which the 
recollection is very dear to me and as vivid as a freshly- 
painted picture. In yeare gone by, I had only to look up 
from my desk and see a noble loch in its inexhaustible 
loveliness, and a mountain in. its majesty. It wets a 
daily and hourly del^ht to watch the breezes play about 
the enchanted isles, on the delicate silvery surface, diny- 
ming soine dear reflection, or trailing it out in length, or 
cutting sharply across it with acres of rippling Wue. It 
was a frequent pleasure to see the clouds play about the 
crest of Cruachan and Ben Vorich's golden head, grey 
mists that crept upwards from the valle3rs till the sunshine 
suddenly caught them and made them brighter than 
the snows they shaded. And the leagues and leagues 
of heather on the lower land to the southward duit 
became like the ianiline dyes of deepest purple and Wue^ 
when the sky was grey in the evening — all save one 
orange-streak ! Ah, those were spectacles never to be 
forgotten, splendours of light and glory, and sadness of 
deepening gloom when the eyes grew moist in the 
twilight and secretly drank theu: tears. 
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Alul i^t^ wOndaM. as it ^^, that nbblc txA pas- 
sionately beloved Highland scenery was wantuig in one 
great element that a writer imperativdy needs. In all 
that natural magnificence humanity held no place. 
Hidden behmd a fir<<:lad prpmontory to the nordi^ there 
still remained, it is tn^, the grey nun of old Kilchum, and 
iajr to the south-west, in anoth^ reach of the lake, the 
islandrfortress of ArdhonneL But tiidre was not a viaUe 
jCity with spires and towers, there were only the fir-^recs 
on the little isluiids and a few grarestones on the largest 
Bieyond, were the depopulated deserts of Breadalbane. 

Here^ where I write to you now, it seems as if man- 
kind were nearer, and the l^ends of the ages written 
out for me on the sur&ce of the world. Under the 
shadow of Jove's hill rises before me one of the most 
andent of. European cities, soror et amuia RonuB. She 
bears on her walls and edifices the record of six^ gene- 
lations. Temple, and arch, and pyramid, all diese bear 
witness still, and so do her andent bulwarks, and many 
astatdy towar. High above all, tiie cathedral spire is 
drawn dark in the morning mist, and often in the cleai 
summer evenings it comes brightly in slanting sunshine 
against the steep woods behind. Then the old dty 
arra)^ herself in the wannest and mellowest tones, and 
^owsas the shadows fall i^ie reigns over the whole 
widtli of her valley to (he folds of'the fer Wue hills. 
£iren so ought our life to be .surrounded by the loveli 
nes^ Of nature — ^sinrounded, but notsubdded 
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GiSBinsi, men o^ their habits, lis* . 
Genteel notions, aSa. 
Gentleman^ JaAionabW ideal of a, 3aok 
GentleoMn, want of, on tha Owtmimf, 

a9a,- 
GenMasrin France, saa; hi Londoo^ 

»,% their iQtdkctual fchowib U» 



Gifted peoplib llicir powv in aodity, 

Gbd s ton e, Mr., address delivered by, 

4a8. 
Goiethe, his habits in eating and dimk- 

iag^ -ss ; has delight in earrrise,3»; 

his studies, ia6 ; variety of his stn* 



\ 156; 

SZS3 : r^;ularity of his intelleo- 
life, 344; at the bombardment 



t effects of Frankfort 
44X ( effects of 
Weimar on his 



on^duB»4; 

vpte hia cm 

the tranquillity of 

mind, a^ ; his private study, 444. 
Goldsmim/ Oliver^ hia wayward vxr 

periences, 97; his dress, 313; on 

hade-writing, 413* - 
Gddne bmidfia^ an artistit anror oC 

146. 
Governments, their pratectien of tha- 

finearts, loa. 
Graf k,' -abandonment oC 106: aa n 

weapon of caste^ a84. 
Gymnastics, a^. 



Habit, minute regularitT of, nljirt— 
ab|e, 13 ; operation o( 386W ' 

Habits^ regnmrity of, 304. 

<« Half-educated,^ the,^ 

HapfHuess, domestic, ass. 

Harnessi 37s. 

Health, efiect of mental lahomr ipn, 
a. 

Heine^ his longing for sylvan sctDeiy, 

Help, mutual, of diflbrent pursuits, 

24otMfaUcetmd^ 35a. 
Helps, Sir Arthur, on good 

Hermit-life, i m per fe c ti on o( 385. 

ICi^life^a88^ 

Hjttory not wyi^lea 
€6. 

Holden, Fhmds, 98. 

Honesty, 67 ; value of, aog. 

Humboldt, Alexander, the moral bads 
of lus greatness, 6a ; his use of foiw 
tune, 17^; his inewaof the onginol 
the speott, ai7i eouality of his tomf> . 
perament. 344 ; aale ot his estate, 

nJSi&fAfS^tSih^'iS: 

iiumMMf^ toe, toeir yovtn at Tsge^ 
437* 



Idle m om ew ti , value ef^ isa. 
IdknesB. uses e^ y/o, 
Immoouily, peculiar temptation of the 
anteueotual to^ 69; eflecta oC 1900 

* "in* 



immfi\ 



Incooipsitibility between pitmnti^ 41^ 
IndWiduab ia sodetjr, 3X^ . 
ladocility of great workers, 54. 
ladoknoe of mm tf feaius, 9, 
Industry, dnefr ol, 4x7; leMcrt fl^ 

Idl^ace dflsimd by Aft intrilf<fd, 

348. 
Ingres, his advice to his m>9i> 31^ 
Ingres, Madame, ftmodel va£t^ aacv. 
Initiative, absence of htfitllftcfiiai. In 

womei^ 844. 
Inspiration, waiting &ft^ 360. 
Intellectual methods indrpqidwit oC 
- tradition, 395L 
Interruption, evils ot S57. 
Intiouicy, dangers ot too peiftet, asS* 
Intojcication, mental 4A. 
Mand, dreamof a Latuia,93* ~ 
Isolation of hiA culture^ 309* 
Italian, an« wio'^oka J'MMh par* 

lectly, X17. 



Lawyer, a Scotch* a^s* 

I#1iQrcss» 4n ; their adsun^ disci* 
pline, cq; often narrowed by piD> 
insioaarTiawst 400; their, aaaae «i 
a£Gurs, 40X. 

Lecmardo da Vind, i^. 
LmIm, his pmiii«imM,44l& 
!*«?% J<*|?» h« studies^ 49. 
Limits, utilityof, zfS. 
Literary engagement^ X64,. 
Literature, pro&ssional/4S3. 



. sinteUiMi. 

tualf^aS. 
L tye w ty^ liahieo^ >a the j n t a llc ctaai- 

Lulkv the Oriental missiaan]^ 44a 



Taegueniot 
Jealousy 1 



ueniont, l^ctoi^ quoted, 154. 
>u8;r b^ween intellectual and in- 
-dastnal classes, 400. 
Jesuit, sermon by a, 397. 
Johnson, Dr. , has love or tows-Mfii^ 437. 
Jottbert, eastty fatigued, 9; hit MMill 

producticm, 355. 
Journalism, anoaymon^ agS t m Eng* 



Kaat, his habita. lo^Ut 1 

-the phvsioal lire^ xa. 
Keats, his genius and cultuM, 3^ 
Kepler, hisltruggles^ sta. 
Knowledge, selection of, 76 ; mdiMetiy 

vseM toattthor% 97; pridao^ 408. 



Ladles, diaoussion8•wid^ eTa 

Laity, self^asiertioB o^ 803. 

Liagiiage, lost, recovery oC tas ; d«- 
iikd by popular taste, ag> 

Languages, modem, zio^ ssa; QI«- 
nen* about modem, sxs ; A«« m* 
positions about, 1x3, XZ4; forvgp, 
difficulty of learning, xzs ; too many 
attempted, xa4 ; lOnits in, Z39, X40. 

Late risers, 387. 

Latin and Gxieek, the r . 

Latin, a scholar in, -79 ; doubts v 
any modem eiver mastend h) 87;^ 
nunciatien:of, 91 ;r«nade a^^olm 
;e,9a; thestudro^io9i^-^^ 



Miig i ificmc e, effect of aatva], upoa 

die mind. 43X. 
Hannera, democratic 891* 
Iiteriag^ how litdeis known about i^ 

aav; two kindsof, suitahle^o the in* 

teUectual, aaS ; the intellectual, 83% 

840 ; iatellectwU ideatof, 8^* . 
Marriages, unhappy, 887; nd^ dan* 

gers of. 853. 
Mature hfe, its dutitt, S07. 
Medicine, profession of, 401. 
Maissoninr, hir stadias^ 4^ 
Memorial, seleciiBi^ xssf bad* t86{> 

defective ^^i^^ ^*^» '*7« 
Memonr, m painiinf, X87; xational' 

.ait oti xaSk 
Meutallabour, effecU of ezceat ii^ g ; 

indirect efife^ cC c*^* 
Minron, the etcher, 50* 
Michelet, hia nanaer of 4 

41a. 
** Ifidshapaum Eisy," 144. 
Military yofe ssi oa, d> e, 40 a . 
Milton, his retireraent, 33z« 



mgoltha^ m. 
■e« classes o^ y. 



357* 



Mitfonl,' Miss, on the sflfislmeti of 

authors, 38X. 
Mnemotechnic art, obfections to, Z8& 
Modem mind, its unwillingness to 

^raajE^witH iradition,'9o6; ' 
Modenaspirit, not hoAile to t rnd i ti o ni 

806. 
Moom tfao protector of tho tntelloe- ' 

.fnatnfr, x86 1 art of iisiag^.s87. 
Montaigne, his infancy, 88 ; coxr^tteo 

^:MaILa^ 9«1 las Uollm^^m 



mjmx.. 



«» 



MMMLThMHi^Jtfi 



bi<«Liih 




his "Stftlify P>tt»- 

99 ; htscnltiirek 363. 

pMtiaUy loil. 1x7. 

MepMatMQ* for ^ 



IfiddplidCT of panoiti. Si. 

Music, its iaihiMic*^ «),«6; its 1^ ^ 



VapolMft Jh )i>s mMo* to do aoAiBCt 
,145 ; mUie:«iaaifCof Iwllk^i jfc. 
HBpoUoftUL^ioaw . 
Nanowness, anstociatiG^ in BngiiiB 



■athon, «79-i , 
fMiii%,P«uaM of, XM< 
mvaa pt o lbw ion * the, 4y» , ^ 
feoesnty of the. inteUoctnu OM^ 

170; effect o^ m the higher 
■to».twaho< ags rt iof it oa-Miiy* 

li^jirapciper coCTespofloowt^-373* 
Newspapers, vbsdvcace from, 37*1 
jpoileilB ofc374 ; tttilitjr.oi; 377. . 
Ni^itiiigale, Florenosb on latenrufaoa, 

Nicht-wotle. medioKl oUectioa to^ 390^ 
y^ ll w»>llith, thdr idwttfgi» 

Nobleae, old r^rench, its ignotaBoo* 

Kmid^ KngHslw 430b 
Nov^^invovtanco oi; ittBowspopeiiv 

174. 

a 

O^icuri fllrsoos, their inflnifi> 9|» 
Opportnnities, xgs ; in soaetj, 300. 
Oratoflj, excitement^ 44* 
Order m study, X4X. 
Organs.«f s^Ms^itlieiv importtawJtt 
intellectual pursuiti^ 37. 

OraTFrofesBor, his Tievs of hoBiB 

kngevitr* •l^ 

*" • • f. 

Fdntv, % Idi kBowkdft and sUll, 
Mntets, what they soier hamnd* 



FUdtttbi, the I^taqfeh' md 

Parliament, Houses d, z88, 
ParstPMnyi iu effects, a9^ 
raitison wcidns* 37S* 
Partisans, thar utellectoal defiMl% 
^<4. 



aadselfrnpect, 3^- 



Patronaae, tMnao iv ifeoot 
passed away, Z7> 



Bttiin, tha^ of aUe moD* sSo. 

Patriotism 

Fatronara 

passeda 
PedantSi 385. 
PenaltMS lor stbsUioB against cnstoa^ 

X94» , 
PerfectioD. the labour ^hat it ooats» soft 
Pets of Nature 3s, 
PUKpi, Jolm, ihia priodpio of worib 

lt8qinphitv.a,Gioeli, aBecdotooi;4i» 
Photographic prod^sses^ 490. 
Phyncal and mtellectual live^ 30^ 

Pioneers, mtdJectual, 418. 

Pitfalls, Z44. 

gwye, the tore af int e ll ectual, 43* 

Poets, their excitem e nt , 3601. 

Poor students^ encouragement for, wg^n. 

Pope, infallibility of, 993. 

Posterity, sox. 

Poverty, a great obstacle, 187. 

ft' c B ctrtt ; thft hitt iil^^n; tji 

Pwaent age not exeeptionaUyaeomlal 

of preceding agesi 904. 
AMBUtt i^junous «»ihc highest khidt- 

ef labouri xfis. 
Priests, their method, es3. 
Brimei^ jfcJ'wsarK ita^ecauiary vahM^ 

X83. 
BiMaCMtott^ hbiafhianee on puUit 



ii0Bo7liftsratni% 409. 
Nct. in •the fktiMdi univaHily, 
their marriages^ 833. 
rtian in Icnowledga , 75. 

I m mtell e c tual puisuits» soc« 

tism ^*>4 intdlectnal an 

nociQr* as9* 



„ — -, 147; . .-_- 

to the uneducated, 333 ; as p r a cl isi d 
bynioBtf>eo|ile,384. 
Rei$ty the nswardof laboar, 318 
Behels usefii)-to^civilisation, xffiw 
Rebellion against custom, 194. 



teaotiOBS from, 7X< 



491 



/M>MX.' 



lUusioo, inteUectnal, 8X4, tiS ; fuliioB- 

Religious htXki, tlietett of it^ ssj. 
Remonmdt, ha tMot lo K oufcMirtMi , 

Republics, anoment ac*>&*^ *°^ 
Residence^ &dty«<< il5 ; nbctioB «i^ 

'«£& uul be tlMikfii^'' 368. 
Rest and haste, 365. 



Semutt, a Na^lium, 1x9^ 



Results, humble, 355. 



ITU 



ofUt 



BwyMldsvhiffiKd 
Rial man, the, his t 
Rick, the. thdri 
Riches, intellectual, 34X. ^ 
RMuau^ the t 

85. 
Rflicoe, WaUamt 

study of Italian* 9S> 
Ross% l#Kt, z^x. 
Rossini, his advice to«^ 

poser. X49. 
Rubens. 403. 
Rmkior Mr.r hie vte of «|^sl^{ Ut 

career aided by wealth, S99; " ' 

of locality on, 43a> 
Riipt,8a... 



Sainte-BeuTe, hie horror Af dw A 

M^^, 56; his plan of Uib^ «8^^ 

a convinced adieis^ asx.- 
aindt OciQS!|e^ he 

pressure, 6 ; on 1 

58. 
SbMsswre, Do» hie c i see r aidad hjr 

wealth, X79. 
SefaUkr wMdag; tiaM in hadi- wod ^ 

x8a. 
Scholar^ the, «3a. 

Scholars of Uie sixteenth eentum 88. 
Scholarshipv in Latin^ 88;'of sp Fkeoch- 
.aaaL'in' English, 'l^rnnilhiiioa:o^ 

9z ; old-fashioned, ^& 
Scott, Sir Walter^ effect of labour and: 

nmoety upoii his healdi, 41 hkfichL 
^mrts, 7 ; .his haUte in eatioy and 

winking, 15 ; his pedest^anispi, ag ; 

" half-educated," 86 : antiouarian 

element in, 97 ; his principle ot wotl^ 

339: on Drydevs inequality or 

spirits, 343. 
Scnptures, infiJISfaOi^ei^ib]*!- 
Seleoiion,'valiae d, s6e; n ^ 

:x6f.i .. „ . 

Sfaumcour, Be, on p ov erty^ yfa» 
Senses, petfection of, gS-r tlieir pn^ 

servacien, 40; the lowcryim p cr tt ncn 

ot»(. w 
Separation of the senses, 841, 



Shelley, his delight in lwalfti& y| 

offbct of literary oontpositidn Ottllil- 

health, 9: his mevality; C9} had Mi^ 

profit mnn Us wntings^ ikBi \Si 

' dislike to society, ^S9. ^' : 

Shopkeepers in literature^ 879* 

Shyness, its bad eflbots, 863. 

^noerity-and cutlttre, 866. 

SkilL 40^; -«iatcmpt fo^ 408L' • 

Small tmnn, interest 01, s6x. 

Smith, Syoaey, on carriessnrw, 173. 

Smoking, xa. 

Society will be obefed, xp* ; its in- 
flnence, 305 ; conditions fpr su 



J 305; 

in jfj, jfoy t t tesrof t^iineerfty; 3x3 % 
lis praMBed lespiU foi-Cj^Mr^ 8^%^ 



Socrates, his health, 30-; 

Sohdtor, a London. 850. 
Solitude, neceaMry] 384; 1 ._ 

effects of, 3*7 : that whidh \ 

ti^iitri^ok, ^8. 
Sound, importance of, in literature^ 90. 
Soondntsi in knowfessui d»fiiiltiendSr 



ri*^; 



Soi^My^ 



his bei^bnlhteekkdoir% 4. 



Sport, 8C. 

Stflel, Madame de, bow she obtahied 

litorary material* \ 
Steriiitf, inlelleetuaJ, ^^. 
St Hilaise, Oeoffiroy, 34; at Ak»* 

«ndria, 4^^44o> 
Stunulants, x8, ax. 
Stndents, diMsical, six. • 
Studios, bad ejects, of; M, 76; hridtb 

be useless, 05 ; pet, X03. 
Stodio, boildlng.of n,>443. 
Study for literary men, 4xx. 
Sue, Eugbie, hishiOnorinthe tKHatanf^ 

,f. • ■ ' - = 
Suffering, its teadiin^ 31. ^ ^ 

Surgeons and j>hysicuuis, 408. 
SurgeoniL their dijM^liae, 59. 
Syraoy Smith, his viigorousgOOSB&OQ* 



Wijit i*.^ awsfststioB eC 3S«. ^^ 
TaIk,Minted,^4.V; ._ 
Taste, fashioiuAie^llMnebiHty, 319. ' 

Tsa^-ad*'^ --..• -i- .*■' . ■ ^''- 

Teacfaing^ gratuitous, syfik . '- ' ^ • 
Technicu dufficultjr of painting, 50W 
Tennyson, his finisk 4x6; quoCatiam 

from his poem *' Maud," 345. 
Tests, severe, xxa. 

^en,^ljL,Uaelefitfenjs78. ' 

Tuuer, uaude, quoted, X53. 
Time and K)ccaisioa, -148.- ^ ; • 

thxift 0^ X45 ; cconomyflff^i^ t toi^ 



nwEx. 



4S5 



SjgJ dhruwn < 391; imall ipcect 
o£ ho«r to be tttiUied, 39a : frafments 
of, useless m some ponnits, 993; ia 

Tlme-saTen, tliebest, 135. 

Titian at Venice, 443. 

Tobacco^ x8. 

TOpffer quoted, 153. 

Towns, effect of ug^y, upon the niiid, 

43x< 
Trade, effects of it upon the mhid, 4*8. 
Trades, distinctions between, 495. 
Thididon. abandonment of, 900; d^ 

dine df its influence, 905 ; ftvoMT- 
_ able to professional skill, 207. 
Travel, Sf r. Goltoa's adrioe aboitt, 

Travels, 3^ 

Turgot, his habits hi eating and worie, 

lycho Brahe, vni his fear of lodnE 
cast^, 380; his establishmenTor 
Umuenboci^ 436L 



Ultrunootaae party, 63. 
Unsoundness in knowledge 13^ 

Verae?^iact^ lib principle dfwork, 

^^ Leonardo da, Z3Z. 

Virtue of trying to bo diimt«rate^ 

Volsuitjinnaae^igi. 



Walters, polyglot, 194. 
Warwickshire, scenery oC repnUw to 

Dr. Arnold, 434. 
Wasted tune, z tSL 
Weakness, work done in, 33. 
Wealthy the temptations of it to whidi 

Engfas^en yield, 170 ; iu &vour- 

aUe effect on culture^ 190; tho 

science of, 4ai. 
W«tmoreUuid, scenery of, effects on 

Dr. Arnold, 435. 
Westmorland, Lady, a' letter of hen 

about JuKan Fane^ sii. 
Wines, t& 

Wives, their great influence, et> 
Woei>ke, Fnuu^ mathemstiaan aad 

Women, education o^ 830;^ good 
pupU^ bad solitary learners, 836; 
how they help us, iS,\ their intellec- 
tual naturcy 84^ ; absence of sden* 
tific curiosity in, 345.; do not in- 
vent, 847; their subservience to 
custom, 858 ; greatest misfortune of 
their intellectual life, 864; their 
reference to persons, 87X 

Woollen manufacturers, 4961. 

Work spoiled hi the doing, z8a 

Workers, decided, 339. . 

Wordsworth, effea of literacy compv*' 
eition upon, a; hi« pedestrianism, 
a9; his dread of writing, 47: luf 
good ibftune in money matters, 
»8a; hit tgnomaco of modem wodML 

aSi. 
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MR. HAMERTON'S WORKS. 



Our Editions are the only American Editions published with Mr. 
Hamerton's sanction and on which he receives cop3rright. All other 
American Editions are piratical, defrauding the Author of his just 
rights in his own property. ROBERTS BROTHERS. 



" The style of this writer is a truly admirable one^ light and pictur- 
esque <t without being shallowyostd dealing with all subjects in a 
charming way. Whenever our readers see or hear of one of 
Mr, Hamertor^s books^ we advise them to read it.^^ — Springfield 
Republican. 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. Square lama Price $2.00. 

" Not every day do we>take hold of a book that we would baa have always near tis, a book 
that we read only to want to read again and again, that is so vitalized with truth, so helpful in 
its relation to humanity, that we would almost sooner buy it for our friend than spare him our 
copy to read. Such a book is * The Intellectual Life,' by Phi)ip Gilbert Hamerton, itself one 
of die rarest and noblest fruits of that Hfe ol which it treats. (Here we roust beg the pardon 
of our younger readers, nnce what we have to say about this book is not for them, but for their 
parents, and older brothers and sisters, though we can have no better wish for them than that 
they may soon be wise and thoughtful enough to enjoy it too.) 

*' Just how much this book would be worth to each individual reader it would be quite im- 
possible to say; but we can hardly cgnceive of any human mind, bom with the irresistible 
instincts toward the intellectual life, that would not find in it not only ample food for deep 
reflection, but also living waters of the sweetest consolation and encouragement. 

" We wonder how manjr readers of this noble volume, under a sense of personal gratitude, 
have stopped to exdaim with its author, in a similar poation. ' Now the only Croesus that I 
envy is he who is reading a better book toan this.' *' — Prom tht ChUdreiit FrUnd, 

THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition, Revised, with 
Notes and an Introduction. " Fortunate is he who Stt an early age knows what 
ar^is.'* — GoETHB. Square x2mo. Price ^2.00. • 

"Thjb whole volume b adapted to give a wholesome stimulus to the taste for art, and to 
place it in an intelligent and wise direction. Wiflt a knowledge of the prindples, which it sets 
forth in a style of peculiar fasdnation, the reader is prepared )o enjoy the wonders of ancient 
aiid modem art, with a fresh sense of tiieir beauty, and a critical recognition of the sources of 
their power. " — Ntw York Ttibuta. 

** Beginning with a recomtnendation to capaUe artists to write on art, and illustrating his 
arnunents on this point by some fordble illurtrations, Mr. Hamerton proceeds to discuss the 
different styles of painting, defines the ptlace of landscape among the fine arts, treats of the 
r6lati(;>n between photography and painting, makes some curious ccmiparisons between word- 
paintitag and color-painting, speaks of the painter in his relation to society, and finally oflfers 
some practical and valuable suggestions concerning picture-buying and the choice of fiumitnre 
of artistic patterns fbr our houses. All these subdivisions of the general subject are touched 
airily and pleasantly, but not flippantly, and the bopK is delightful from beginning to end.*' — 
Ifnv York ComikttciMl AdMfHser, 



MR. HAMERTON*S WORKS. 



A PAJN^ER'S , C AMP. A new edition^^ in riroU i6mo. 

Price $i.^oi Squate' i2mol ' Price ^2.00. 

*' We sCre not addicted to enthusiasm, but the little work before us is really so fiill of good 
points that we grow so admiring as to appear almost fulsome in its praise. ... It has been 
many a day since we have been called upon to review a work which gave us such real pleas- 
ure. — Philadelphia Evenings Telegraph. ...,,•: 

" If any reader whose eye chances to meet this article has read *The Painter's Camp/ by 
Mr. ,PhiHp Gilbert Hamerto^ h^ wi|l i|^d^b<^t,]Htieil^.«ittU|s.to {e<^ assured that 1^ same 
auiKor's work', erltitle'd^'Thoughts about Art/ is worth nis attention. The former, I confess, 
was so unique that, no itatbor jshould iie^expected tp repeat the sensation |>roduced by it. Like 
the ' Adveutures of Robinson Crusoe,' or the * Swiss Family Robinson/ it brought to maturer 
minds, as .those 4o to all, the iUtvor of breezy out-of-do(7 experi^es, •^an'atoniia of poetry 
and adventure combined. It was full of art, and art-discussions too ; and yet it needed no 
rare technical knowledge to understand and etijoy it;" — yoel Benton. 

"They(*A Painter's Camp* and 'Thoughts about Art*) are the most useful books that 

. <;ould be placed, in the hands of the Ainerican art public. If we were^skejd w^ere the most 

intelligent, the most trustworthy, the inoi^ practitaJ^ and the most interesting exposition of 

modem art and cognate subjects is to be foond, weahoold point to HtUnerton^ writings." — 

The Atlantic MotUhly. 

THE UNKNOWN RIVER: An Etcher's Voyage of Discov- 
ery. With an original Preface for the American edition, and thirty-seven plates 
. etched by the author. One elegant 8vo volume, bbiind in cl6th, extra, ^t, and 
gilt edges. Price |6*oo. A cheaper edition, square lamo. Price j^*oo. 



bertl 

man, ^ , ^ , „ , . ,. . 

P. G. Hamerton. It is not eas{ to write soberly about this book while fresh from its presence. 
The subde charm of the very title is Indescribable; it lays hpld in the outset on the deepest 
romance in every heart ; it is the very voyage we are all yearnii^for. When, later on, we are 
told that this 'Unknown River* is the Arroux, in the easternhi^hlands ox iFrance, that it 
empties into the Loire, and has on its shores ancient towns of historic ihterest, we do not quite 
believe it. Mr. Hamerton has flung a stroi^er speU by his first word than he knew. 

" It is not too much to say that this book, is artistically perfect, perfectly artistic, and a poem 
from beginning to end ; the phrasing of its story Is as exquisite as tjie etching of its pictures ; 
^ each heightens the other ; each corroborates the other; and both to^^ether blend in harmonious 
' and beautiful witness to what must have been one of the most deliaous journeys ever made by 
a solitary traveller. * The word solitary, however, has no meaning when applied to Hamerton, 
poet, pj^inter, adventurous man, all in one, and with a heart for a dog I There is no empty or 
barren spot on earth for such as he. The bodk cannot be analysed nof deserihad iii any way 
which will give strangers to it afiy idea of its beauty/' -^ Scrihur'* M<^hfy» 

CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. With Eight Illustrations by 

J. Veyrassat and KLarl BODMER. Square xamo. Price j(3.oo. 

" This is a choice book. Ko trainer of animals, no wlupper-in of a kennel, no master of 
fox-hounds, no equine parson, could have written this book. Only such a man as Hamo^on 
could have written it, who, by virtue of his great Ipye pf art* nas heen a <juick and. keen 
observer of nature, who has lived with and loved animal nature, apd made friends and com- 
panions of the doe apd horse and bird. And of such, how few there aire I We like to amuge 
ourselves* for an idfle motnent with any live thing that hai grace and color and strength, we 
like to show our wealth in fitie equipages : to be followed by a fond dog at our heel, to nunt 
foxes and bag birds, but we like all this merely in the way of ostetitation or personal pleasure. 
But as for caring really for animals, so as to study their happiness, to make them, knowing us, 
love ns, so as to adapt ourselves to themselves, is quite another thing. Mr. Hamerton has 
observed to much purpose, for he has a curioca syinpatby vli^ the *{>ai|)Cttl my^tety of brute 
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creation,* as Dr. Arnold called it. .He recc^i^es the beauty. and the burdep of that Ii& which 
is bounded by so fitie ahd sensitilrie a mortality/. He -finds m the lises of the domestic animal 
something supplementary to his own manhood, and whicj^ develops both the head and heart of 
the good master. We have been ofteti reminded of Montaigne in reading this book, as we 
always associate him with his cat. We never shall hear the name of Hamertoii without think- 
ing of that little polished skull of the terrier which for so many years Hamerton has preserved 
in love of the creatiu-es whom God has made but as little, lower than man, as He has made 
man but little lower than the angels." — Boston Courier, 

THE SYLVAN YEAR. Leaves from the Note-Book of 

Raoul Dubois. With Twenty Etdiisgs by the Author and other Artists. 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt edges.. ?rice 1^5.50. A cheaper edition, square i2mo. Price jta.oo. 

"•The Sylvan Year* is one of Mr. H^merton's best books; and Mr. Hamerton, at his 
best, is one of the most charming modem writers. : . . A record rich in intelligent observation 
of animals,.trees, and all the forest-^worid ; rich, too, in the literary beauty, the artistic touches, 
and the sentiment that mark Mr. Hamerton»s style." —From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

"Among the holiday books there is none more charming than Hamerton's *.3;rlvan Year.' 
It attracts at first by its outside, which is uncommonly pretty, and its contents wm increasing 
interest. Its author lived a vear in the Val Sainte Veronique, watching the forest through all 
its changes, and adding to his already large stock of woods lore. He has enough scientific 
knowledge, but, in talking of nature, he adds to that the observation of the artist, and the sen- 
timent 01 the -poet and the man of true feeling. Then he knows the literature of the woods, 
tluiflowers, and therseason^ j awi.hris pa^es are enriched by quotations from Theocritus, Virgil, 
Chaticer, and modern poets. The'styldis very quiet rone reads it with a slow*sort of delight 
that nothing else gives, and the enjoyment of it grows witii every .new book that the author 
writes. These out-door books of Mr* Hj^m^rtou are more attractive than his ^ver works 
which treat of the Intellectual Life and of Art, although those are admirable m their way. 
But 'The Unknown River,' 'Chapters on Animals.' and' The Sylvan Year,' have asimpli« 
city, a delicacy, a depth of feeling, and a wealth of literary beauty that are very rarely found 
united. A new volume, just come, * Around my House,* probably belongs to the same class, 
and promises more days of pleasure in the reading." -- Boston Corrtiponaent of the Worcester 

Sty- 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. .TURNER, R. A. Square lamo. 

Price $2.00. 

" We have fotmd his^rolume thoroughly fasdnatins, and think that na open-minded reader 
of the ' Modem Painters.' should, neglect to read this* life.' In it he will find Turner 
dethroned from the pinnacle of a demi-god on which Ruskin has set him (greatly to the 
artist's disadvantaee)^ but he will also find him placed on another* reasonably high pedestal 
where one may admire hijh intelligently and lovingly, in spite of the defects in drawing, the 
occasional lapses of coloring and the other peculianties, which are made dear to his observa- 
tion by Mr. Hamerton's discussion." — Boston Courier * 

ETCHING AND ETCHERS. Illustrated with Etchings 

prit^ed |n Paris under the supervision of Mr. Hi^E^TOK* A new, revised, and 
enl^ged edition. 8vo. CloUi, gilt and bl^ Price ^5.99. 

" We are ifoiin the "habit of overpraising publishers or aiithors, but we have no hesitation 
in saying that Mr. Hamerton's. ' Etching and Etchers' will .henceforth deserve to have, and 
certainly obtain, a place in every gentleman's library in the country who can afford to buy the 
book. TIy^st|b}ectis treated 'so omscientioiiely, there |s suth a maturity i^nd repose of thought 
and exposition, and in every page, whether you agree or msagree, so much tp think over with 
luxurious reflection, besides which the illustrations are so valuable and delicately chosen for 
the object in view, that the book, fsBther resembles ;the mediseval ^bors of life-long devotion, 
than a'nmeteenfh-century forty-itfeaih-power of ephemeral pfciduction."— 7** Spectator, 
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THE GRAPHIC ARTS: A Treatise on the Varieties of 
Drawing, Painting and Engraving in Comparison with each other and with Nature. 
Square lamo. Price ^.oo. 

** Few books have issued from the American press of more deserved and general interest 
andvahie. The vohmie displays avast amount of artistic knowledge and research, and a 
thorough familiarity with all the literature of the subject, and with general Iherature as well, 
besides showing his own conspicuous and eraceful hterary accompHshment It is a volume 
: most to be welcomed, however, lor iu probable effect in Widening the respect for graphic aft 
in its various forms through making men and women of some literary culture better acquainted 
with iu reason and method as- welTaa its beaoty." •— Chicago Times. 

ROUND MY HOUSE. Notes of Rural Life in France in 

Peace and War. Square lamo. Price I2.00. 

" Whatever the tubject he chooses, and he is at home with a ^p<A many, Mr. Hamerton is 
mretty sure to wnte an entertauning book, and this one, which gives an account of his life in 
France, is no exception. He takes the reader into his confidence, and tells him just how hard 
it was to find exactly the sort of house he wanted. . . . After describing this tempting place, 
the author goes on to give his readers just that full record of what he saw in his daily life, 
which is most interesting and useful to an outsider. The merit of this part is, that it so exactly 
resembles the talk of a sensible man whose tact enables him to know just what his hearers 
would hke to hear." — A tlaniic MonOUy, 

WENDERHOLME: a Tale of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

Square I amo. Price l^.oo. 
" To those who are ^miliar with other works by Mr. Hamerton, it may be sufficient, in a 
general way, to say that ' Wenderholme * is characterized by the same thoroughness, the same 
simplicity, the same artistic flavor that make ' Round My House * so delightfal ; by the same 
love of nature, the same appreciation of the beautiful, me same refinement that mark * The 
Unknown River* and * A Painter's Camp ; ' and there are not wanting evidences of the wide 
reading, the jproofe of culture and earnestness that are conspicuous in intellectual Life.* " — 
Cincinnati^ O.^ Times. 

MODERN FRENCHMEN. Five Biographies : Victor Jacque- 

mont, Traveller and Naturalist ; Henri Perreyve, Ecclesiastic and Orator; Francois 
Rude, Sculptor ; Jean Jacques Ampire, Historian, Archaeologist, and Travdfer ; 
Henri Regnauk, Painter and Patriot. By Philip Gilbert Hambrton. Uni- 
form with " The Intellectual Life," &c. Square lamo. Price ^2.00. 
'* Philip Gilbert Hamerton has the faculty <not common to all authors) of making every 
thing he touches interesting. Best known as a writer on art, his works upon that subject have 
come to be recognized a* standards. His novels and essa)rs are always full of meat, and his 
works generally are characterized by a fairness and impartiality which give them peculiar 
value. His latest work, 'Modern Frenchmen,' is made up of five hioff«g\\xtz." ^ Boston 
Transcripts ^ 

Mr. Hamerton^s Works (n6t including "Etchers and Etching") 
may be had in uniform oinding. 10 vols. Square i2mo. Cloth, 
price $20.00 ; half calf, price $44«oo. A cheaper Edition, 10 vols., 
i6mo, cloth, Oxford istyle, $12.50 ; cloth, gilt, $15.00. 

For sale by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaidy on receipt of adver* 
tised price, by . 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 

Boston. 
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